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THURSDAY,   NOVEMBER    19,    1953 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington^  D.  G. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.  m.^  pursuant  to  call,  in  room  318, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Kobert  C.  Hendrickson   (chairman 
of  tlie  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Hendrickson  and  Hennings. 
Also  present:  Herbert  J.  Hannoch,  subcommittee  chief  counsel; 
Herbert  Wilton  Beaser,  assistant  counsel ;  and  James  Bobo,  assistant 
counsel. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 
The  Chair  regrets  to  announce  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  one  of  the  members  of  this  subcommittee,  cannot  be  here 
today,  and  I  would  like  to  start  the  proceedings  by  reading  into  the 
record  a  letter  from  Senator  Kefauver. 
(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Dear  Bob  :  I  regTet  very  mucli  my  inability  to  be  present  at  the  opening 
sessions  of  hearings  on  juvenile  delinquency.     I  shall  be  with  you  for  the  forth- 
coming hearings.     I  think  we  can  have  an  opportunity  to  work  up  a  program  so 
that  we  can  deal  with  this  serious  situation. 
Sincerely, 

EsTEs  Kefauver. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  happy  to  announce  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Hennings,  is  in  the  Capitol  today  and 
will  be  here  very  shortly. 

Now,  before  proceeding  with  the  witnesses  today,  I  woidd  like  to 
make  a  brief  statement  of  principle  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
the  hearings  are  to  be  conducted  and  the  subcommittee's  objectives. 

The  chairman  intends  to  digress  for  a  moment  to  touch  upon  an 
incident  which  points  up  to  this  subcommittee  just  how  deadly  se- 
rious is  the  nature  of  oiu-  work. 

The  chairman  departs  to  discuss  this  single  incident  because  it  seems 
to  me  it  points  up  just  how  close  to  this  problem  all  of  us  can  be.  I 
address  myself  in  particular  to  my  fellow  Senators  on  the  sub- 
committee. 

This  story,  which  I  will  touch  upon,  illustrates  to  me  that  one  can 
never  tell  when  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  will  strike  any 
of  !is  as  individuals. 

i  n  M  hospital  liere  in  Washington  lies  Miss  Elsie  Lemke,  a  member 
of  tiie  staff  of  Senator  Edwin  Johnson,  the  distinguished  Senator 
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from  Colorado.  Senator  Johnson's  office  lies  directly  across  the 
corridor  here  in  the  Senate  Office  Buildino;  from  my  own,  and  di- 
rectly across  the  corridor  also  from  the  office  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  who  is  a  member  of  this  subcommittee.  I  am 
certain  that  I  have  passed  Miss  Lemke  many  times  in  our  hallway 
and  nodded  to  her  on  frequent  occasions. 

Miss  Lemke  has  been  near  death's  door  since  the  past  weekend,  when, 
as  she  neared  her  apartment  house  not  far  from  Capitol  Hill,  she 
was  accosted  by  a  holdup  man  and  shot  and  critically  wounded  as  he 
stole  her  purse. 

The  individual  charged  with  this  crime  is  Wilbur  William  Albert 
Green  of  Washington,  age  25.    So  he  is  not  a  juvenile  at  this  point. 

The  chairman  emphatically  insists  at  this  point  that  he  in  no  way 
intends  to  judge  the  case  of  this  man  who  has  been  charged  with  the 
crime.  But  whether  he  is  guilty  or  whether  he  is  innocent  of  the 
offense  charged,  the  facts  re>/^al  that  somewhere  along  the  line  his 
community,  the  District  of  Columbia  in  this  case,  failed  Wilbur  Green, 
and  he  failed  himself.  I  do  not  know  at  this  time  all  the  factors  that 
contributed  to  his  background  as  a  juvenile  delinquent.  We  do  not 
have  all  the  answers  even  if  we  knew  and  understood  all  of  these 
factors. 

Thus,  it  is  not  to  Wilbur  Green,  the  accused,  to  whom  the  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee  addresses  himself  at  this  time,  but  to  the  com- 
munity from  whence  he  sprang,  and  to  the  Senators  at  this  table  who 
are  so  well  acquainted  with  Senator  Johnson. 

I  first  learned  of  this  shooting  from  the  press  and  then  from  Mr. 
Lawson  Veney,  who  is  a  consultant  on  the  staff  of  our  subcommittee. 
Mr.  Veney  is  now  superintendent  of  Boys'  Village  at  Cheltenham,  Md., 
and  was  loaned  to  us  by  Governor  McKeldin. 

Mr.  Veney  was  Wilbur  Green's  probation  officer  while  Veney  served 
with  the  District  of  Columbia's  Juvenile  Court.  Young  Green  was 
a  juvenile  delinquent  back  in  1944,  when,  at  the  age  of  16,  he  entered 
a  home  in  Southwest  Washington,  seized  a  butcher  knife  from  the 
kitchen,  and  stabbed  a  woman  occupant  in  the  shoulder  when  she 
awoke  in  her  bed  and  found  him  in  her  room. 

That  was  not  Wilbur  Green's  first  brush  with  the  police,  nor  was 
it  to  be  his  last.  At  age  11,  he  was  involved  in  a  bicycle  theft,  and  a 
year  later  he  made  his  first  unlawful  entry. 

There  were  many  housebreakings  after  that,  and  young  Green  was 
in  and  out  of  the  Industrial  Home  School  at  Blue  Plains  and  the  Na- 
tional Training  School  for  Boys. 

Then,  no  longer  a  juvenile,  he  was  sentenced  to  jail  at  the  age  of  19 
and  again  at  the  age  of  22  for  housebreaking  and  assaulting  an  officer. 

Now,  the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  has  not  attempted  to 
evaluate  the  factors  behind  this  man's  record  as  a  juvenile  and  as  an 
adult  offender,  and  certainly  makes  no  direct  comment  on  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  his  apprehension  as  the  accused  robber  of  Miss 
Demke. 

I  do  know  that  when,  at  the  age  of  16,  the  boy  Green  stabbed  the 
woman  with  a  butcher  knife,  Mr.  Veney  f oimd  that  he  was  reared  in  a 
slum  area  without  proper  family  supervision  and  free  from  any  re- 
straining influences  for  good. 

The  chairman  is  not  trying  to  say  that  these  factors  alone  contribute 
to  juvenile  delinquency,  but  they  did  contribute  to  this  boy's  problems. 
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Of  that  there  can  be  no  question.  Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  his 
present  case  before  the  police  and  the  courts,  Green  is  at  odds  with 
society  once  again  and  seriously  so. 

Wliat  I  wish  to  emphasize  at  this  time  on  behalf  of  the  subcommittee 
is  that  one  never  quite  knows  when  this  delinquency  menace  will  touch 
each  one  of  us. 

Now,  to  return  to  the  task  immediately  before  us.  Senate  Resolution 
89,  under  which  we  are  proceeding,  imposes  upon  this  subcommittee 
a  very  broad  and  far-reaching  duty.  It  instructs  us  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  juvenile  delinquency  throughout  the  United  States. 

We  are  required  to  report  upon  the  effectiveness  of  Federal  statutes 
relating  to  the  problem.  We  are  charged  to  investigate  the  use  of 
drugs  by  juveniles.  In  short,  we  must  investigate  all  phases  of  the 
problem. 

This  resolution  was  introduced  and  approved  in  response  to  the 
increased  public  concern  which  we,  as  a  nation,  are  feeling  about  the 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

I  am  very  happy  to  interrupt  for  a  moment  to  introduce  to  the 
audience  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri,  my  colleague, 
Senator  Hennings. 

Senator  Hennings.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  late.  I  was  detained  in  my  office  for  a  long-distance 
call. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  said,  this  resolution  was  introduced  and  ap- 
proved in  response  to  the  increased  public  concern  wdiich  we,  as  a 
nation,  are  feeling  about  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

During  the  course  of  its  hearings,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this 
subcommittee  to  enlarge  upon  or  give  sensational-type  publicity. 
Rather,  it  is  our  purpose  to  find  and  present  the  sober  facts  in  relation 
to  crime  as  it  applies  to  juvenile  delinquency,  the  size  and  nature  of 
the  problem,  and  to  secure  the  best  available  advice  and  information 
as  to  its  causes  and  contributing  factors. 

In  addition  to  these  particular  hearings,  which  are  designed  to  give 
us  a  nationwide  picture,  we  plan  to  examine  the  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency  in  individual  communities.  In  these  communities,  we 
will  be  looking  for  the  roots  of  the  problem  and  for  conditions  which 
contribute  to  it.  We  will  explore  the  relationship  of  such  factors 
as  housing  and  economic  security  to  juvenile  delinquents.  We  will 
attempt  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  overcrowded  schools,  lack 
of  recreational  facilities,  and  lack  of  welfare  and  mental  health  serv- 
ices contribute  to  the  problem.  We  will  attempt  to  determine  the 
adequacy  of  laws  pertaining  to  the  protection  of  both  children  and 
the  communit}^  and  their  enforcement. 

We  will  endeavor  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  unscrupulous 
adults  contribute  to  juvenile  delinquency  through  the  sale  of  alcohol 
and  drugs  to  our  young  people. 

But  we  shall  do  more  than  look  at  the  problem.  We  also  plan  to 
examine  some  of  the  many  constructive  programs  which  have  been 
developed  in  certain  communities  to  meet  the  problem.  And  certain 
communities  have  met  the  problem  well.  Only  through  this  kind  of 
broad  down-to-earth  approach  will  the  subcommittee  be  able  to  focus 
directly  upon  the  problem  and  to  identify  what  society  can  do  at  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  to  better  protect  and  preserve  this 
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Nation's  children  and  its  youth — the  greatest  asset,  indeed,  that  this 
Nation  has. 

In  the  process  of  our  hearings,  the  subcommittee  will  solicit  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  a  wide  variety  of  responsible  citizens  who  are 
called  upon  to  meet  the  problem  in  their  daily  lives.  This  explora- 
tion of  informed  opinion  was  begini  with  the  distribution  of  more 
than  2,000  letters  to  educators,  judges,  welfare  and  correctional  work- 
ers, mental  health  agencies,  and  police  officials.  Replies  to  these  let- 
ters of  inquiry  are  being  analyzed  for  future  use  and  consideration  by 
the  subcommittee.  Some  of  those  who  have  already  responded  will 
testify  or  make  statements  before  this  committee  in  the  course  of 
these  hearings. 

The  response  to  the  establishment  of  this  subcommittee  has  been 
most  gratifying.  Indeed,  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  inspiring  things 
that  I  have  known  in  my  public  life.  Thousands  of  unsolicited  let- 
ters otfering  information  and  advice  have  been  received.  Many  State 
officials  and  persons  representing  both  public  and  private  agencies 
have  offered  and  given  their  help  and  cooperation.  Particular  thanks 
are  due  to  the  Governors  of  the  States  of  Washington,  Rhode  Island, 
I  am  happy  to  say  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and  Maryland  for  the 
loan  of  personnel.  Several  private  agencies,  such  as  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association  and  the  National  Probation  and  Parole 
Associations  have  rendered  similar  assistance.  Particular  apprecia- 
tion should  also  be  expressed  at  this  opening  hearing  for  the  assistance 
of  the  special  juvenile  delinquency  project,  which  is  supported  by 
the  Field  Foundation. 

As  chairman,  I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  the 
appreciation  of  the  subcommittee  to  its  staff  for  the  very  hard  work 
that  they  have  put  forth  in  preparing  for  these  and  other  hearings. 

I  might  say  at  this  point  that  there  has  been  some  criticism  of 
this  committee  because  it  has  not  gone  into  action  sooner.  I  want 
to  say  that  we  have  been  unable  to  do  so  because  of  the  careful  prep- 
aration the  staff  has  been  giving  to  the  problems  which  will  confront 
us  now  and  in  the  future. 

The  committee  has  been  laboring  in  executive  session  because  we 
wanted  to  present  a  true  story — a  real  factual  story — to  the  American 
people,  which  they  could  understand,  and  in  which  they  could  believe. 
Had  we  rushed  into  a  pellmell  hasty  preparation,  that  story  could  not 
have  been  told. 

For  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  facts,  I  shall  now  call  upon,  or 
will  shortly  call  upon,  the  subcommittee's  chief  counsel,  Mr.  Herbert 
J.  Hannoch  of  the  New  Jersey  Bar :  I  might  say,  a  very  distinguished 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  Bar.  Mr.  Hannoch  is  ]3articularly  quali- 
fied for  the  duties  which  have  been  imposed  upon  him.  Not  only  has 
he  had  many  years  of  active  trial  experience,  but  for  over  25  years 
he  has  been  active  in  the  child  welfare  field,  having  served  for  many 
years  as  president  of  one  of  the  largest  child  welfare  organizations 
in  my  State. 

Now,  before  I  turn  the  hearing  over  to  Mr.  Hannoch,  I  want  to  read 
into  the  record  a  statement,  with  the  permission  of  the  subcommittee, 
which  we  had  hoped  to  have  presented  in  person.  Unfortunately,  we 
had  to  recess  these  hearings  for  1  day  to  accommodate  another  com- 
mittee; so  that  we  are  deprived  today  of  the  presence  of  one  of 
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America's  greatest  ladies,  who  was  to  have  opened  our  hearings.  Mrs. 
Oveta  Gulp  Hobby  intended  to  be  with  us  yesterday  and  had  pLanned 
to  make  the  opening  statement,  but  due  to  the  change  in  schedule, 
which  conflicted  with  her  other  commitments,  she  has  asked  that  this 
statement  be  presented  for  the  record,  and  with  the  permission  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  will  read  the  statement  into  the  record. 
(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

I  appreciate  your  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  appear  at  the  opening  of  your 
inqniry  into  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency,  because  I  want  you  to  know 
how  profoundly  I  share  with  you  a  deep  concern  in  the  seriousness  of  your 
subject.  Your  committee  has  undertaken  a  most  important  task.  After  you 
have  heard  the  testimony  and  statements  of  the  experts  and  of  leaders  of  our 
civic  groups,  your  conclusions  and  recommendations  may  have  far-reaching 
results. 

You  will  be  looking  into  a  problem  that,  happily,  affects  only  a  relatively 
small  minority  of  the  52  million  children  and  youth  in  our  Nation,  but  a 
minority  that  must  command  the  sympathetic  understanding  and  support  of  all 
our  citizens. 

Juvenile  delinquents  are  not  a  segregated  or  isolated  gi'oup.  They  are  not 
a  minority  that  comes  out  of  one  kind  of  family  background  or  one  kind  of 
community. 

But  they  are  a  minority,  nevertheless,  because  the  vast  majority  of  our 
children  mature  as  happy,  socially  useful  citizens. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  into  many  of  the  details  of  the  problems  you  are 
facing.  You  will  be  hearing  from  Dr.  Martha  Eliot,  Chief  of  the  Children's 
Bui-eau  which,  as  you  know,  has  been  studying  this  problem  for  many  years. 
She  will  discuss  the  problem  with  you  in  greater  detail. 

Dr.  Eliot  and  the  other  experts  who  will  appear  before  you  will,  I  am  sure, 
make  amply  clear  how  involved  and  complex  the  problem  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency is. 

If  during  19.53,  the  arrests  by  the  police  of  the  Nation  that  warrant  finger- 
printings  conform  to  the  pattern  in  1952,  this  year  young  people  under  IS  will 
conunit  .52  percent  of  the  auto  thefts  and  48  percent  of  all  burglaries. 

Despite  all  the  research  into  delinquency,  we  still  do  not  know  nearly  enough 
about  its  basic  causes.  Certainly,  we  need  a  great  deal  more  research  on  this 
subject.  We  have  already  learned,  however,  that  there  is  neither  a  single  cause 
nor  a  single  solution  to  juvenile  delinquency. 

The  delinquencies  of  some  youngsters  are  often  times  a  reaction  to  substand- 
ard community  conditions.  A  great  many  boys  and  girls  are  struggling  unsuc- 
cessfully witli  deep  and  involved  personal  and  social  handicaps.  Their 
delinquencies  often  i-eflect  serious  weaknesses  in  family  relationships,  lack 
of  satisfaction  of  a  socially  acceptable  nature  in  school  and  neighborhood 
experiences,  or  a  distorted  view  of  their  individual  and  social  responsibilities. 

Obviously,  here  is  an  ill  that  cannot  be  cured  with  punitive  measures  or 
social  nostrums. 

We  must  also  recognize,  I  think,  that  juvenile  delinquency  is  a  costly  social 
problem.  As  the  members  of  the  committee  are  aware,  a  large  majority  of  the 
adult  inmate.s  of  our  pi-isons  were  once  juvenile  delinquents.  According  to 
certain  studies  of  the  subject,  more  than  half  of  the  young  people  who  appear 
before  juvenile  courts  today  go  on  to  commit  one  or  more  serious  crimes  for 
which  they  will  be  convicted  as  adults. 

No  one  can  be  sure  of  the  total  cost  of  crime  in  this  country  every  year.  There 
can  be  no  doiibt,  however,  that  the  cost  is  enormous.  In  the  light  of  these 
figures,  then,  we  could  expect  that  more  help  for  delinquent  children — a  little 
extra  money  spent  now  for  improved  community  services  to  juvenile 
delinquents — would  save  us  many  times  their  cost  in  the  future. 

And,  of  course,  we  can  put  no  price  whatsoever  upon  the  thousands  of  young 
lives  that  could  be  turned  from  delinquent  juvenile  behavior  to  re.sponsible 
adult  citizenship. 

It  is  wholesome  and  heartening  for  the  Nation  to  do  some  self-examination, 
as  it  is  doing  through  this  committee,  into  the  ways  it  can  share  more  abun- 
dantly its  understanding,  sympathy,  and  opportunities  with  all  children,  and 
especially  with  those  in  conflict  with  themselves  and  their  communities. 

It  is  good,  too,  that  your  committee  recognizes  that  this  analysis  cannot, 
and  shoiild  not,  be  made  by  the  exiierts  alone.  There  is  always  much  to  be 
learned  from  those  who  lay  no  claim  to  expertness. 
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The  world  is  hopeful  right  now  because  of  the  news  that  possibly,  in  the 
next  5  to  10  years,  our  physicians  may  have  the  power  to  defeat  polio,  one  of 
the  great  enemies  of  childhood. 

Juvenile  delinquency,  however,  is  no  virus  that  can  be  isolated  in  labora- 
tory, nor  an  illness  that  can  be  prevented  by  inoculation.  Nevertheless,  as  with 
the  physical  illnesses  of  children,  if  we  are  to  root  out  its  causes  and  treat  its 
invalidism  effectively  we  must  have  team  play. 

The  victory  over  juvenile  delinquency  will  be  won  only  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  scientists,  physicians,  voluntary  health  and  welfare  groups,  and  private 
citizens,  all  working  together. 

One  of  the  reasons  Congress  established  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  was  to  provide  a  setting  for  just  such  team  play.  The  OflSce 
of  Education,  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  and 
other  units  of  the  Department  all  have  important  functions  to  perform  in 
relation  to  this  problem.  The  Children's  Bureau,  in  our  Department,  has  led 
in  focusing  public  attention  on  juvenile  delinquency,  in  stimulating  community 
action  on  it. 

In  all  its  activities,  the  Children's  Bureau  has  worked  closely  with  the  other 
units  of  the  Department.  It  has  also  had  the  collaboration  of  other  departments 
of  Government — Federal,  State,  and  local,  and  of  the  many  professional  and 
civic  groups  in  the  Nation  which  have  so  much  to  contribute  to  sound  programs 
for  children  and  youth. 

In  closing,  may  I  add  that  our  Department  is  eager  to  help  this  committee, 
in  any  way  it  can,  to  work  toward  its  high  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  And  now  I  am  privileged,  as  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee, to  present  to  you  our  counsel,  Mr.  Hannoch,  who  will 
proceed  to  call  his  witnesses. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  the  scope 
of  these  hearings  is  so  broad  and  it  has  so  many  facets  that  I  think 
it  proper  at  this,  our  first  hearing,  to  indicate  the  general  nature  of 
the  statements  which  we  are  now  to  offer. 

There  have  been  so  many  persons  and  organizations  who  have  ten- 
dered their  services  and  who  have  expressed  a  desire  to  testify  and 
make  statements,  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  arrange  for  all  to  be 
heard  at  these  sessions.  The  fact  that  they  are  not  being  called  at 
this  time,  or  may  not  be  called  at  all,  does  not  indicate  that  we  are 
unappreciative  of  what  they  have  offered  us.  We  are  impressed  by 
the  nationwide  interest  in  the  problem  that  we  are  presenting. 

The  witnesses  who  will  appear  in  the  next  few  days  are  largely 
persons  who,  day  in  and  day  out,  try  to  determine  why  juveniles  are 
delinquent,  the  extent  of  their  antisocial  conduct,  and  what  is  to  be 
done  about  it. 

We  shall  present  testimony  and  statements  to  you  from  directing 
heads  of  national  and  State  agencies  dealing  with  juveniles,  and  from 
judges  of  juvenile  courts,  probation  officers,  and  chiefs  of  police. 
Leading  psychiatrists  of  the  Nation  will  expound  their  views.  Activ- 
ities of  gangs  will  be  presented,  as  well  as  the  current  method  of  treat- 
ing those  gangs,  by  a  person  who  is  a  part  of  one  of  the  gangs,  as  a 
worker.  The  problem  of  runaway  children  and  the  problem  of  black 
market  in  the  sale  of  babies  of  juveniles — not  juvenile  babies — but 
babies  of  juveniles,  will  startle  you. 

In  the  near  future,  we  expect  to  hear  from  the  chief  justices  of  our 
supreme  court  in  New  Jersey  concerning  a  new  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem, which  has  recently  been  begun  in  New  Jersey,  through  the  pro- 
mulgation of  new  juvenile  court  rules  and  procedures.  And  incidental- 
ly, and  I  do  not  have  this  in  the  prepared  statement,  we  shall  also  hear 
criticisms  of  that  plan  as  they  have  been  expressed. 
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We  expect  to  hear  in  the  near  future  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, its  Bureau  of  Prisons,  and  the  newly  created  Youth  Correction 
Division  of  the  new  Federal  Parole  Board.  We  shall  also  hear  from 
various  religious  agencies,  the  Boys'  Clubs,  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts, 
the  National  Welfare  associations,  and  others. 

We  are  also  planning,  as  the  chairman  said,  to  comply  with  many 
requests  that  we  conduct  particular  investigations  and  hearings  in 
various  municipalities. 

Incidentally,  those  requests  are  legion  in  number.  The  much  needed 
and  the  frequently  demanded  investigation  into  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  well  on  its  way.  Lack  of  funds  and  lack  of  time  have  limited 
our  activities,  but  we  shall  do  the  best  we  can. 

The  chairman  has  expressed  appreciation  to  the  various  State  execu- 
tives who  have  loaned  us  personnel.  I  desire  to  add  to  that  expression 
of  thanks  by  saying  that  the  men  who  have  been  loaned  to  us  are  tops 
in  their  field.  Hours  have  meant  nothing  to  them.  And  without  their 
intimate  knowledge,  this  investigation  could  not  have  proceeded  to 
the  extent  which  it  has.  The  list  is  too  long.  I  cannot  name  any  one 
person  without  offending  others,  so  I  name  none. 

As  these  hearings  progress,  it  may  become  necessary  for  some  of  the 
witnesses  to  be  heard  by  my  associate  counsel,  Mr.  Beaser,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts bar,  who  sits  to  my  left,  Mr.  Bobo  of  the  Tennessee  bar,  who 
sits  beyond  him,  and  Mr.  Klein,  who  is  standing  in  the  back  of  the 
room.    Mr.  Klein  is  of  the  Pennsylvania  bar. 

I  am  sure  that  the  committee  will  find  them  cooperative  and  com- 
petent. 

What  the  results  of  this  investigation  are  going  to  be  I  cannot 
prophesy,  but  if  any  idea,  if  any  suggestion,  if  any  recommendation 
for  legislation  by  the  Congress  results,  to  the  slightest  degree,  in  al- 
leviating this  cancerous  growth  which  is  affecting  our  communities, 
this  investigation  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  That  is  my  hope,  and 
that  is  the  wish  of  our  staff. 

I  should  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  call  as  our  first  witness,  Dr.  Eliot. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  is  very  happy,  on  behalf  of  the  commit- 
tee, to  greet  Dr.  Eliot. 

Dr.  Eliot.  May  I  take  just  one  moment  to  have  them  move  this 
board  up  here  for  me  so  that  when  I  come  to  that  I  can  use  it  ? 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Will  someone  assist  Dr.  Eliot  ? 

Doctor,  before  you  make  your  statement,  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask 
you  some  questions,  just  so  the  record  identifies  you  properly. 

Dr.  Eliot.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  You  were  formerly  Associate  Chief  of  the  Health 
Project  at  the  Children's  Bureau?  Or  would  you  prefer  telling  us 
yourself  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  MAETHA  M.  ELIOT,  M.  D.,  CHIEF,  CHILDREN'S 
BUREAU,  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  WIL- 
LIAM H.  SHERIDAN,  CONSULTANT  ON  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY, 
CHILDREN'S  BUREAU 

Dr.  Eliot.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Counsel,  at  this  time  I  am  Chief 
of  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.    Formerly,  I  was  the  Associate  Chief  for  a  number  of 
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years,  before  goinor  to  Geneva  for  2  years  to  serve  as  the  Assistant 
Director  General  of  the  World  Healtli  Organization.  I  am  a  pediatri- 
cian by  my  early  training.  I  have  served  with  the  Children's  Bureau 
in  various  capacities  for  more  than  25  years.  I  am  not  an  expert,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  this  field  of  juvenile  delinquency.  I  am,  however,  a 
person  who  is  deeply  concerned  with  the  problem  that  we  have  before 
us,  and  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  happy  that  this  subcommittee 
is  considering  this  problem. 

The  Children's  Bureau,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department,  has  for  very  many  years  been  concerned  with  this 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency.  The  Bureau,  from  its  inception,  has 
undertaken  various  studies,  and  in  about  1923,  issued  the  first  state- 
ment of  standards  for  juvenile  courts.  In  the  act  creating  the  Bureau, 
the  Bureau  was  instructed  to  investigate  and  report  on  matters  related 
to  child  life  and  child  welfare  among  all  classes  of  the  people,  and 
jnvenile  courts  were  named  as  one  of  the  subjects  that  should  be  looked 
into  by  the  Bureau. 

The  Bureau  has  also  been  interested  in  gathering  facts  and  statistics 
over  a  long  period  of  years  that  would  establish  a  trend  for  the  Nation 
with  respect  to  the  ups  and  downs,  let  us  say,  in  the  occurrence  of 
juvenile  delinquency. 

The  Bureau,  therefore,  has  established  a  ])attern  of  reports  which 
come  from  statistics  and  figures  submitted  to  the  Bureau  by  a  i\umber 
of  juvenile  courts  in  this  country,  and  show  the  number  of  children 
coming  before  the  courts  each  year. 

Most  of  the  figures  that  I  give  you,  in  the  charts  that  I  will  show 
you  in  a  moment,  are  based  on  those  figiires  that  have  come  to  the 
Children's  Bureau.  The  Bureau  has  also  quite  recently,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  special  juvenile  delinquency  project  and  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  made  a  somcAvhat  similar 
inquiry  into  some  of  the  facts  with  respect  to  police  services  for  chil- 
dren.   I  will  also  refer  to  those. 

The  Children's  Bureau  not  only  has  this  basic  act  which  gave  it  a 
mandate  to  make  studies  in  various  fields,  but  also  operates  under  1 
title  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  which  means  that  we  provide  grants 
to  the  States  for  3  types  of  children's  services  :  for  maternal  and  child 
health,  for  crippled-children  services,  and  for  child-welfare  services. 
These  moneys  go  to  the  States.  The  States  themselves  operate  the 
programs.  The  Children's  Bureau  does  not  operate  the  ])rograms  un- 
der these  grants.  We  do,  however,  have  the  responsibility  of  approv- 
ing the  plans  from  the  States. 

I  have  submitted  to  the  subcommittee,  a  statement  which  includes  a 
good  many  facts  with  regard  to  the  present,  and  some  facts  with  re- 
gard to  the  i:)ast  situation,  of  juvenile  delinquency.  I  am  not  going 
to  undertake  to  read  that  statement  into  the  record.  I  would  like  to 
show  you  three  charts,  and  then  go  on  from  that  point  to  a  discussion 
of  some  of  the  problems  which  exist  today.  Because  I  think  those  are 
the  matters  that  are  of  more  importance  to  you  in  the  subcommittee, 
than  perhaps  figures  that  describe  the  size. 

However,  the  size  of  the  problem  is  important,  and  we  must  con- 
sider that  as  part  of  the  situation  today. 

Now,  these  3  charts  that  I  have  to  show  you,  show  3  different  phases 
of  the  problem. 
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The  first  chart,  which  is  here  on  the  board  before  you,  indicates  that 
juvenile  delinquency  is  on  the  rise  today. 

You  will  see  that  the  line  shown  on  this  chart  starts  in  1940.  At 
that  time  there  were  approximately  235,000  children  in  the  United 
States  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  courts  annually  for  delinquent 
behavior.  During  the  war  years,  between  1941  and  1945,  there  was 
a  sharp  rise  in  the  number  of  children  referred  to  the  courts.  These 
were  the  war  years,  and  a  peak  in  incidence  of  juvenile  delinquency 
reported  to  the  Children's  Bureau  was  reached  in  1943  and  1945. 

Shortly  after  the  war,  there  was  again  a  sharp  drop.  We  hoped 
that  it  would  come  down  to  the  level  of  1940,  but  unfortunately,  it 
didn't,  and  in  1948,  the  line  on  the  graph  again  shows  an  upturn  in 
the  incidence  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

In  tlie  year  1952,  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  juvenile  delinquency 
api>ears  to  be  even  sharper  than  in  the  years  between  1948  and  1951. 
All  together,  between  1948  and  1952,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  29 
percent,  which  is  an  important  figure. 

Xow,  I  think  you  may  ask  whether  this  is  a  real  increase  or  whether 
it  is  related  to  the  increase  in  our  population — and  I  think  we  have 
to  concede  that  this  is  a  real  increase — because  it  is  almost  5  times  as 
great  as  the  percentage  increase  in  the  total  number  of  boys  and  girls 
in  the  age  group  10  to  17  years  of  age,  the  age  of  the  child's  life  when 
juvenile  delinquency  occurs  most  frequently. 

Senator  Henxixgs.  May  I  ask  Dr.  Eliot  a  question  at  that  point, 
please  ? 

The  CiiAiKMAx.  The  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Senator  Hennings.  I  think.  Dr.  Eliot,  you  may  be  intending,  in 
the  coui-se  of  your  statement,  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  a  definition  of 
terms  in  defining  what  we  call  juvenile  delinquency.  And  in  giving 
us  the  percentage  increase  of  29  percent,  had  you  proposed  to  elabo- 
rate ?  If  you  had,  I  do  not  mean  to  interrupt  your  statement  at  this 
time. 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  am  going  to  elaborate  on  it. 

Senator  Hennings.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  as 
we  know,  about  the  statistical  problems  involved  in  this  question,  and 
as  we  know,  the  term  "juA'enile  delinquency"  is  susceptible  to  various 
interpretations. 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  will  elaborate  on  those.  Senator. 

Senator  Hennings.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  did  not  mean  to 
interrupt  you,  except  to  make  that  suggestion. 

Dr.  Eliot.  The  range  of  the  diti'erent  types  of  delinquencies  that 
are  included  within  the  general  term,  I  will  come  to  in  a  few  moments. 
Also,  your  question  on  the  source  of  these  data ;  I  would  be  glad  to 
submit  that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Let  me  ask  you  while  we  are  having  this  inter- 
ruption :  I  notice  you  refer  to  records  on  children  being  in  courts.  Do 
you  confine  yourself  exclusively  to  the  children  who  have  gotten  into 
the  juvenile  courts?     You  are  talking  about  juvenile  courts? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  am  talking  about  the  courts  in  this  country  that  see 
the  cliildren  of  these  ages  that  I  am  referring  to — any  child  who  is 
picked  up  and  taken  to  court,  under  the  State  juvenile  court  laws. 

Mr.  Hann(kh.  So  your  figures,  therefore,  eliminate  entirely  the 
childi-en  who  aj-e  picked  up  by  the  police,  and  who  may  be  discliarged 
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because  of  settlement  or  other  reasons,  for  wliich  the  police  discharge 
them,  and  never  get  to  the  courts  ? 

Dr.  Eliot.  May  I  say  that  this  chart  that  I  show  you  here  does 
represent  children  who  come  before  the  courts.  The  next  chart  will 
pick  up  the  number  of  children  who  are  known  to  the  police. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  All  right.     Thank  you. 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  did,  however,  want  to  make  quite  clear  that  this  in- 
crease is  not  an  increase  related  solely  to  the  increase  in  the  population. 

The  question,  I  think,  that  also  arises  is :  Wliat  may  we  expect  in 
the  next  few  years  if  the  proportion  of  children  in  our  population  who 
are  now  considered  the  court-delinquent  groups  remains  the  same? 
With  the  increase  in  population,  which  is  predicted  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census — an  increase  of  40  percent  between  1952  and  1960 — we  may 
expect  a  larger  number  of  juvenile  delinquents  referred  to  our  courts; 
let  us  say,  in  1960.  And  we  have  estimated  that  by  1960,  if  the  rates 
remain  the  same  and  the  projected  increase  in  the  population  holds, 
we  will  have  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  say,  540,000  delin- 
quent children  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  courts,  whereas  in  1952, 
we  had  385,000  children. 

Now,  if  the  rate  of  delinquency  should  go  on  and  increase  at  the 
same  rate  that  it  is  increasing  today,  the  number  of  children  appearing 
in  the  courts  will  be  very  much  greater ;  and  we  simply  cannot  guess 
where  that  would  be. 

The  second  chart  that  I  have  to  show  really  picks  up  the  question 
that  the  counsel  has  just  pointed  out.  These  juvenile-court  figures  are 
not  the  only  measure  of  juvenile  delinquency  today.  A  much  greater 
number  of  youngsters  are  dealt  with  by  the  police  each  year.  Prob- 
ably a  million  children  are  seen  by  the  police  each  year. 

Now,  what  proportion  of  children  in  our  general  population  does 
this  represent?  We  have  just  shown  this  fact  in  a  very  simple  way, 
but  I  think  this  brings  it  out  quite  clearly. 

This  1  million  children,  as  you  can  see  from  this  chart,  is  only  one- 
eighteenth  of  the  total  number  of  children  aged  10  to  IT  in  the  country 
today.  The  problem  can  be  seen,  perhaps,  in  better  perspective  when 
we  look  at  it  this  way.  In  other  words,  only  5I/2  percent  of  our  child 
population  are  known  to  the  police. 

Now,  my  third  chart  represents  very  simply  what  is  happening  to 
these  children  today. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  these  million  children  that  are  known 
to  the  police,  and  I  have  presented  them  here  as  the  basic  circle. 
In  addition  I  want  to  superimpose  with  that  the  picture  of  the  num- 
ber of  children  that  come  to  our  juvenile  courts. 

Now,  I  set  it  somewhat  on  the  side  because,  of  the  number  of  children 
that  come  to  the  juvenile  courts,  approximately  110,000  are  not  referred 
by  the  police,  but  by  community  agencies,  such  as  the  schools,  parents, 
social  agencies,  and  so  on.  Therefore  there  is  an  overlapping  figure 
here. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  point  out  one  other  fact,  namely,  that  there 
are  about  100,000  children  who  are  held  overnight,  at  least  1  night 
and  in  many  cases  more  than  1  night,  in  jails  in  this  country  each  year. 
This  figure,  again,  overlaps  both  the  children  that  go  in  the  courts  and 
the  children  that  are  known  to  the  police.  These  are  not  supposed  to 
be  concentric  circles  by  any  means. 
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No  one  wants  children  in  jails,  but  we  do  Iniow  that  aj^proximately  a 
hundred  thousand  children  are  being  held  in  jails  each  year. 

The  hard  core  of  this  problem,  the  hard  core  of  the  group  of  children 
is  that  group  that  is  referred  by  the  juvenile  courts  to  the  training 
schools.  And  I  want  to  show  you  that  approximately  40,000  children 
are  committed  to  the  training  schools  each  year  by  the  juvenile  courts. 
In  other  words,  what  I  am  doing  is  just  to  show  you  the  size  of  the 
problem. 

I  think  that  will  cover  the  points  that  I  have  made  in  my  original 
statement  as  presented,  and  I  hope  that  the  total  statement  may  be 
printed  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  identified  as  Exhibit  No.  1,  and  reads 
as  follows:) 

Exhibit  No.  1 

Statement  on  JtrvENiLE  Delinquency  By  Martha  M.  Eliot,  M.  D.,  Chief, 
Children's  Bureau,  Social  Security  Administration,  -Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  respond  to  j^our  request  to  put  before  this  commit- 
tee information  on  this  subject  that  is  available  to  the  Children's  Bureau. 

From  the  time  of  its  establishment  by  the  Congress  in  1912,  the  Children's 
Bureau  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  this  question  of  juvenile  delinquency.  When 
listing  in  the  Bureau's  basic  act  the  subjects  with  which  this  new  Bureau  should 
concern  itself,  the  Congress  specifically  named  juvenile  courts,  along  with  other 
subjects  involving  health,  employment  and  general  welfare  of  children. 

In  1923  the  Bureau  issued,  in  collaboration  with  the  National  Probation  Asso- 
ciation, the  first  statement  of  standards  for  juvenile  courts.  Shortly  after  this, 
the  Bureau  started  to  collect  statistics  from  a  number  of  juvenile  courts  to 
establish  some  gage  of  the  size  of  the  court  problem  and  a  basis  for  estimating 
fluctuations  in  the  numbers  of  children  brought  before  the  courts. 

In  1935,  through  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Bureau  was  given  responsibility 
by  the  Congress  for  administering  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  for  maternal  and 
child  health,  crippled  children,  and  child  welfare  services,  especially  in  rural 
areas.  One  part  of  the  act  specifies  that  the  child-welfare  grants  are  to  be  used 
for  homeless,  dependent,  and  neglected  children,  and  children  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing delinquent  The  grants  to  States  appropriated  for  all  three  of  these  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  1954  amount  to  $30  million,  of  which  $7,228,900  is  for  child- 
welfare  services. 

Through  this  act,  this  Bureau  is  deeply  involved,  therefore,  in  working  with 
the  States  on  programs  involving  fundamental  child-health  and  child-welfare 
services  that  contribute  to  the  prevention  of  delinquency,  and  also  aid  in  treating 
juvenile  delinquents.  As,  in  the  long  run,  these  State  aiid  local  programs  become 
more  extensive,  and  the  principles  of  the  prevention  as  well  as  the  control  of 
delinquency  become  better  understood  by  workers  and  parents  alike,  they  should 
add  materially  to  reducing  the  problem  we  are  discussing  today. 

I  do  not  intend  today  to  go  into  details  with  respect  to  these  activities  of  the 
Bureau.  These  can  be  kept  for  a  later  hearing.  It  seemed  to  me,  however,  some 
little  background  was  required. 

Today,  I  want  to  discuss:  (1)  the  rise  in  juvenile  delinquency;  (2)  the  size 
of  the  current  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency;  (8)  what  happens  to  juvenile 
delinquents;  (4)  what  we  know  about  the  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency;  and, 
lastly,  what  we  can  do  about  it. 

juvenile  delinquency  is  on  the  rise 

In  1940,  an  estimated  235,000  children  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
juvenile  courts  in  this  country  because  of  alleged  delinquent  behavior.  This 
figure,  and  others  I  shall  be  giving  you  concerning  children  coming  before  these 
courts,  are  estimates  used  to  reflect  changes  in  delinquency  and  are  based  on 
the  figures  reported  voluntarily  to  the  Children's  Bureau  by  juvenile  courts. 
After  1940,  juvenile  delinquency  began  to  rise.  By  1943,  aiid  again  in  1945^ 
when  there  were  roughly  400,000  of  these  children,  juvenile  delinquency  reached 
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its  highest  peak.  This  increase  is  generally  attributed  to  the  tensions  and 
problems  growing  out  of  World  War  II. 

Following  the  end  of  this  war,  the  number  of  juvenile  delinquents  decreased 
until,  in  1948,  there  were  less  than  300,000  appearing  before  the  juvenile  courts. 
Then,  in  1949,  with  the  stresses  and  strains  of  the  "cold  war"  and  the  Korean 
hostilities,  juvenile  delinquency  again  began  to  rise.  In  1952,  about  885  000 
children  were  brought  before  the  courts  because  of  delinquent  behavior. 

Between  1948  and  1952,  therefore,  these  figures  indicate  that  there  was  a 
29  percent  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency.  Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that 
every  community  had  an  increase.  But  generally,  there  was  a  net  rise  of  29 
percent. 

In  the  same  period,  1948-52,  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  this  age  group 
from  10  to  17  increased  only  6  percent.  In  other  words,  the  percentage  increase 
in  juvenile  delinquency  was  almost  five  times  as  great  as  the  percentage  increase 
in  the  child  population. 

Less  densely  populated  areas  of  the  country  seem  to  be  experiencing  even 
sharper  increases  than  29  percent.  The  courts  serving  jurisdictions  of  less  than 
100,000  persons  showed  a  combined  increase  of  41  percent.  It  is  clear  from  this 
that  juvenile  delinquency  is  not  just  "a  big  city  problem." 

The  prosiJect  for  the  future  is  even  more  serious.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census 
predicts  that  there  will  be  40  percent  more  boys  and  girls  in  the  10  to  17  age  group 
in  1960  than  in  1952.  The  babies  born  during  and  after  World  War  II  are  gi-ow- 
ing  up.  If  the  proportion  of  delin(iuent  children  in  the  total  child  population  of 
this  age  group  remains  the  same  in  1960  as  in  1952,  there  will  be  a  total  of 
more  than  a  half  a  million  juvenile  delinquents  appearing  in  juvenile  courts 
in  1960.  If  the  rate  of  juvenile  delinquency  climbs  from  1952  at  the  same  pace 
as  from  1948  to  1952,  with  the  increased  child  population,  there  will  be  about 
three  quarters  of  a  million  juvenile  delinquents  in  1960. 

Will  the  rate  of  juvenile  delinquency  remain  relatively  constant?  Will  it  in- 
crease even  more  rapidly  than  it  has  in  the  past  few  years?  Or  will  it  decrease 
between  now  and  1960?    This  is  the  challenge  before  all  of  us  today. 

THE   SIZE  OF   THE  PROBLEM    NOW 

While  the  statistics  reported  to  the  Children's  Bureau  by  juvenile  courts 
furnish  useful  information  on  juvenile  delinquency,  they  are  not  the  only 
measure  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

A  much  greater  number  of  children  are  dealt  with  by  the  police  for  misbehavior 
than  are  referred  to  courts.  In  1952,  probably  more  than  1  million  children  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  police.  This  group  included  many  who  were  referred  to 
tlie  juvenile  courts. 

How  does  this  number  compare  with  the  total  number  of  children  in  the  10  to 
17  age  group?  There  are  is  million  of  these  children.  Obviously,  there  are 
many,  many  more  children  who  do  not  come  to  the  attention  of  the  police  and 
juvenile  courts  than  who  do. 

I  think  we  can  be  proud  of  the  millions  of  fine  parents  who  are  rearing  their 
children  so  that  they  may  lead  happy,  socially  useful  lives.  We  can  be  proud, 
too.  of  the  many  communities  throughout  the  country  which  are  endeavoring  to 
provide  better  community  services  and  facilities  for  children  and  youth. 

At  the  saiiip  time,  because  we  are  a  democracy,  we  can  sit  down  together  and 
look  at  our  unfinished  business.  We  can  recognize  that  all  is  not  well  for  all  of 
our  people.  We  can  recognize  that,  while  juvenile  delinquents  ai'e  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  the  total  child  population,  they  are,  nevertheless,  a  very 
important  one.  They  are  one  of  the  groups  to  whom  we,  as  a  nation,  need  to  give 
particiilar  attention  in  the  next  few  years. 

In  order  for  us  to  better  understand  the  size  of  the  problem  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency, I  want  to  report  to  you,  briefiy,  some  of  the  information  the  Children's 
Bureau  has  concerning  what  juvenile  delinquents  do  and  who  they  are. 

Juvenile  court  reports  show  that  boys  are  most  frequently  referred  to  them 
for  stealing — which  includes  petty  theft  as  well  as  auto  theft,  burglary,  and 
robbery — and  for  acts  of  carelessness  and  malicious  mischief.  Some  boys  are 
also  referred  for  more  serious  offenses  such  as  homicide,  rape,  and  assault. 
Most  of  the  girl  delinquents  are  brought  in  for  being  ungovernable,  for  running 
away,  or  for  having  committed  a  sexual  offense. 

The  majority  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  come  before  the  juvenile  courts  for 
delinquent  behavior  are  between  15  and  17  years  of  age.  About  S3  percent  are 
boys,  and  17  percent  are  girls. 
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WHAT    HAPPENS   TO    JUVENILE    DELINQUENTS? 

Of  the  1  million  or  so  boys  and  girls  who  came  to  the  attention  of  the  police  for 
misbehavior  in  1952,  about  725,000  were  dealt  with  directly  by  the  police  and  were 
not  taken  to  the  juvenile  court. 

In  the  case  of  most  of  these  children  not  taken  to  court,  police  officers  took 
whatever  steps  they  thought  might  alter  their  delinquent  behavior.  They  re- 
ferred some  of  these  boys  and  girls  to  social  agencies  for  help. 

About  275,000  children  who  came  to  the  attention  of  the  police  in  1952  com- 
mitted acts  of  delinquency  that  resulted  in  their  being  referi-ed  to  the  juvenile 
court. 

An  additional  110,000  were  brought  to  juvenile  courts  by  parents,  teachers, 
social  agencies,  and  others. 

At  least  125,000  of  the  385,000  appearing  before  these  courts  in  1952  were  held 
overnight  or  longer  in  a  detention  home,  police  station  house,  jail,  or  other  facility 
while  awaiting  action  on  their  situation. 

An  estimated  total  of  100,000  children  were  held  in  jail  in  1952,  although  many 
of  these  children  were  not  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  courts  for  delinquent 
behavior. 

The  cases  of  about  half  of  the  385,000  children  coming  to  the  attention  of 
juvenile  courts  were  dismissed,  adjusted,  or  held  open  without  further  action. 
Of  the  remaining  children,  approximately  100,000  were  placed  on  probation,  and 
40,000  were  committed  to  training  schools  for  delinquent  youth.  The  rest  were 
either  referred  to  other  agencies  or  were  handled  in  other  ways. 

How  adequate  are  the  services  for  helping  juvenile  delinquents?  I  want  to  give 
you  information  concerning  only  a  few  of  the  services  that  are  needed  for  helping 
juvenile  delinquents — but  these  services  are  services  that  are  especially  important 
if  we  are  to  do  a  good  job  with  juvenile  delinquents. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  5  percent  of  a  connnunity's  total  police  force 
should  be  assigned  to  work  with  children.  At  the  present  time,  only  about  1 
out  of  6i  communities  have  a  sufficient  number  of  juvenile  police  officers.  The 
majority  of  cities  fail  to  require  any  especial  qualifications  for  appointment  to 
juvenile  work  other  than  those  for  the  police  force  in  general. 

Today  there  are  only  174  detention  homes  in  the  country.  Yet  there  are  about 
2,500  juvenile  courts  that  need  to  be  served.  Not  every  court  nor  every  com- 
munity needs  a  detention  home.  But  more  detention  homes  are  needed  than  are 
now  available  to  provide  secure  custody  for  seriously  disturbed  children  or 
children  who  for  other  reasons  need  special  protection.  The  lack  of  adequate 
facilities  for  shelter  care  and  for  detention  is  the  primary  reason  that  children 
are  detained  in  jail  in  many  communities. 

A  juvenile  court  judge  should  have  legal  training,  an  understanding  of  child 
behavior,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  social  problems.  He  should  have  time 
enough  to  give  full  consideration  to  each  child's  case.  Most  important,  he  should 
have  the  assistance  of  trained  probation  officers  for  gathering  information  about 
delinquent  children  and  for  suiiervising  their  treatment  program  in  the 
community. 

Many  of  the  judges  who  preside  over  juvenile  courts  perform  this  task  only 
incidentally  to  their  main  task  of  handling  various  other  criminal  or  civil  matters, 
which  oftentimes  heavily  overburden  them. 

More  than  ono-Iialf  the  counties  in  the  United  States  fail  to  provide  probation 
services  to  their  juvenile  delinquents. 

Many  training  schools  are  too  large.  More  than  a  third  of  them  are  designed 
for  more  than  200  children.  Exi)erts  in  the  field  agree  that  150  children  is  a 
better  group  to  work  with  and  accept  the  figure  of  200  as  being  an  absolute 
maximum.  In  many  instances  children  are  now  sent  to  training  schools  simply 
because  the  community  lacks  those  social  services  that  might  better  help  them 
while  they  remained  in  their  own  homes  or  in  foster  homes. 

Only  slightly  over  half  of  the  counties  in  the  country  have  full-time  public 
child  welfare  workers,  yet  these  workers  can  play  an  important  role  in  the  preven- 
tion of  juvenile  delinquency  by  providing  social  services  for  children  when 
behavior  problems  first  begin  to  appear.  They  also  play  a  significant  role  in 
prevention  by  seeing  children  who  are  neglected,  abused,  left  homeless  or  have 
become  dependent  on  othei-s  for  care,  since  these  conditions  can  quickly  lead  to 
delinfiuency. 

These  workers  can  be  a  source  of  help  to  the  courts  serving  delinquent  children 
and  to  the  delinquents  themselves.  This  is  particularly  true  in  rural  areas  and  in 
.small  cf>mmunities  where  other  resources,  such  as  probation  officers,  are  often 
lacking. 
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Obviously,  the  services  needed  by  the  juvenile  delinquents  are  grossly  inade- 
quate. Much  remains  to  be  done  before  we  can  rest  assured  that  the  services 
needed  for  juvenile  delinquents  are  available, 

WHAT  WE  KNOW  ABOUT  CAUSES  OP  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

Any  attempt  to  cope  with  juvenile  delinquency  on  a  national  scale  must,  of 
course,  be  based  on  knowledge  now  available  as  to  its  causes.  It  has  long  been 
recognized  that  conditions  found  in  slum  areas — poverty,  overcrowded  housing, 
lack  of  opportunities  for  recreation  and  other  community  or  neighborhood  activi- 
ties— all  these  often  contribute  to  juvenile  delinquency.  Gradually  we  have  seen 
however,  that  it  is  not  the  neighborhood  alone  that  causes  juvenile  delinquency. 
Juvenile  delinquents  have  come  from  slum  areas.  But  so  have  some  of  the  most 
outstanding  citizens  of  our  country.  Conversely,  some  of  the  most  serious  acts  of 
delinquent  behavior  have  been  committed  by  children  from  so-called  good  families 
and  good  neighborhoods. 

And  so  the  child's  experiences  and  relations  within  his  own  family  have 
come  to  be  recognized  areas  of  inquiry  in  seeking  the  causes  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency. In  order  to  develop  healthy  personalities,  all  childi-en  need  from 
their  parents  care  that  includes  love,  guidance,  and  discipline.  When  they 
do  not  receive  any  one  or  all  of  these,  serious  problems  may  arise  which  may 
eventually  lead  the  child  to  delinquent  behavior  or  emotional  disturbance. 

There  are  a  variety  of  other  identifiable  factors  which  may  contribute  to 
juvenile  delinquency — discriminatory  practices  or  attitudes  against  minority 
groups,  differences  in  cultural  patterns  of  family  life,  economic  instability,  and 
so  on. 

Clearly,  there  is  no  single  cause  for  delinquency. 

WHAT  CAN   WE  DO? 

Juvenile  delinquency  should  be  attacked  through  a  variety  of  activities  which 
are  aimed  at  prevention  as  well  as  treatment.  Because  of  the  importance  of 
the  child's  experiences  within  his  own  family,  I  think  we  need  to  start  with 
the  family  and  the  child's  parents. 

The  more  we  can  do  to  support  parents  in  their  efforts  to  bring  up  a  healthy 
generation  of  children,  the  more  we  shall  be  preventing  juvenile  delinquency. 
This  involves  helping  parents  through  every  medium  possible  so  that  they  and 
their  children  may  reap  the  benefits  of  modern  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  growth  of  healthy  personalities. 

Delinquency  prevention  and  treatment  also  involve  the  whole  community. 
The  church  can  play  a  dynamic  part  in  helping  children  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  spiritual  values.  Good  schools  are  needed  with  curricula  sufficiently 
varied  so  that  they  are  appealing  to  children  and  can  be  adapted  to  the  interests 
and  capacities  of  individual  children.     Good  housing  should  not  be  overlooked. 

All  families  need  economic  security  if  they  are  to  provide  their  children  with 
the  care  they  need.  Certainty  and  adequacy  of  money  income  are  closely  linked 
with  the  welfare  of  children  and  youth  in  our  industrial  society. 

Health  and  welfare  services  should  be  available,  not  only  for  promoting  the 
well-being  of  children  but  for  helping  children  with  problems  affecting  their 
health  and  social  well-being.  Child  guidance  clinics  are  a  very  important  part 
of  the  services  needed  for  helping  families  and  children  with  problems. 

Adequate  facilities  for  recreation  for  children  and  their  parents  are  needed. 
Neighborhood  centers  which  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  families  to  come  together 
not  only  for  leisui'e-time  activities  but  for  cooperative  efforts  for  providing  better 
life  in  the  neighborhood  are  important. 

The  services  of  courts  and  law-enforcement  agencies  which  are  necessary 
for  aiding  parents  and  children  in  trouble  and  protecting  the  community  are  an 
integral  part  of  a  community  program  for  prevention  and  treatment  of  juvenile 
delinquency. 

Last  but  not  least,  I  want  to  stress  the  importance  of  improving  those  services 
particularly  for  delinquent  children,  including  the  services  of  the  police,  the 
courts,  training  schools,  and  social  agencies. 

The  task  of  helping  delinquent  children  and  preventing  other  children  from 
becoming  delinquent  is  not  a  job  that  can  be  carried  out  by  one  ofl[icial  or  by 
one  agency.  It  calls  for  teamwork  in  every  community,  with  the  participation 
of  agencies,  organizations,  and  citizens.  With  such  teamwork,  I  am  convinced 
that  great  progress  can  be  made  in  reducing  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency 
which  is  confronting  us  today. 
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Dr.  Eliot.  I  have  therefore  summarized  some  of  these  facts  for 
you,  and  I  would  like  to  move  over  to  some  of  the  more  urgent  prob- 
lems that  we  are  concerned  w^ith  in  the  Children's  Bureau  today. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  or  two  of  your  time  to  list  for  you 
some  of  the  kinds  of  situations — and  I  think  perhaps  this  wall  answer 
Senator  Hennings'  question — that  actually  exist  today  and  that  are 
classified  as  delinquencies. 

I  might  say  that  almost  daily  you  read  accounts  in  the  newspapers 
of  these  incidents  that  happen,  and  as  I  go  around  the  country  I  am 
shocked;  I  am  amazed  to  find  that  one  can  scarcely  ever  pick  up  a 
local  newspaper  w^ithout  finding  some  case,  some  child,  who  is  in 
trouble — the  description  of  some  child. 

For  instance,  there  were  the  3  juveniles,  including  a  13-year  old 
girl,  in  Arizona,  who  admitted  burglarizing  a  clubhouse. 

There  were  2  girls,  aged  14  and  17,  in  New  Mexico,  who  told  the 
police  they  were  just  hitchhiking  from  California  and  were  charged 
by  the  police  with  vagrancy. 

There  were  two  17-year-old  girls  in  Michigan  who  were  picked  up 
breaking  radio  aerials  in  parking  lots  and  smashing  light  bulbs  on  the 
lots. 

There  was  the  youth  in  North  Dakota  who  burglarized  a  garage; 
the  two  youngsters  in  Colorado  who  asked  a  bank  teller  for  checks  to 
use  in  their  school  work,  forged  and  passed  bad  checks.  Then  there 
were  2  teen-agers  in  Indiana  charged  with  driving  about  90  miles  an 
hour,  and  3  runaway  girls;  12,  13,  and  14  years  old,  who  left  home  in 
California,  explaining  they  were  going  away  because  they  were  in 
trouble  at  school. 

Now,  why  do  youngsters  like  these  get  into  trouble?  I  think  the 
reasons  are  very  many.  Let's  look  at  just  a  few  of  them.  And  let 
me  describe  these  by  giving  you  two  or  three  cases. 

There  was  a  youngster,  13  years  old ;  Nate,  who  set  fire  to  a  closet 
in  the  ramshackle  apartment  where  he  lived  with  his  unmarried 
mother  and  a  man  who  passed  as  his  stepfather.  To  Nate,  life  had 
been  just  one  difficulty  after  another.  His  "stepfather",  often 
drunken,  had  a  habit  of  locking  Nate  in  the  closet  to  punish  him. 
Life  without  parental  affection  can  be  terribly  hard  for  a  child. 

Some  children  turn  to  delinquency  because  they  have  too  little  to 
do.  And  I  could  illustrate  that  with  the  case  of  a  bunch  of  boys  in 
a  small  town  in  Minnesota  who,  during  the  school  year  were  kept 
busy,  but  in  the  summer  these  youngsters  had  too  much  leisure  time, 
and  so  they  started  molesting  shop  owners.  Some  of  them  ransacked 
empty  cottages;  others  stole  things;  others  destroyed  property. 

Then  there  is  the  misdirected  gang  spirit  which  we  read  about  so 
much  in  the  papers.  There  are  the  broken  and  incomplete  families, 
who  make  growing  up  for  the  children  in  those  families  very  difii- 
<;ult.  I  could  illustrate  these  with  cases,  but  I  will  not  take  too  much 
time  for  it.  Perhaps  one  can  be  written  in  the  record.  (The  in- 
formation referred  to  reads  as  follows :) 

Nora  is  15.  She  was  committed  to  a  training  scliool  last  year  for  being  an 
angry,  violent  child ;  running  away  from  home,  spending  her  nights  at  dubious 
dancehalls.  Illegitimately  born,  Nora  was  reared  by  an  aunt  who,  she  was 
told,  was  her  mother.  She  knew  her  real  mother  merely  as  a  cousin.  This 
""cousin"  was  scorned  by  the  family. 
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"This  business  of  growing  up  is  terrible,"  Nora  said  one  day  to  tlie  house- 
mother at  the  training  school.  "I  wish  I  could  go  to  sleep  tonight  and  not 
wake  up  until  I'm  21.     Then  it  would  be  over  and  I'd  be  all  grown  up." 

Dr.  Eliot.  Some  people  in  our  society,  by  their  attitude  toward  a 
youngster  who  has  been  through  juvenile  court  or  a  training  school, 
make  it  very  difficult  for  that  youngster  to  "go  straight"  when  he 
is  released  from  the  training  school.  There  w^as  the  case  of  Peter, 
who  got  out  of  a  reform  school.  He  was  an  outcast  in  his  community. 
Nobody  wanted  to  be  his  friend ;  even  his  parents  didn't  want  him  at 
home. 

"I  will  show  them,"  Pete  decided,  and  he  began  holding  up  stores 
and  robbing  houses  to  get  money  to  live  on.  Back  he  came  to  the 
training  school,  this  time  for  a  long  spell. 

Now  unwittingly,  many  a  parent  may  make  lawbreaking  quite 
glamorous  for  their  children.  And  this  happens,  I  fear,  in  vei'y 
many  homes. 

Then  all  kinds  of  social  forces  can,  unless  counterbalanced,  give 
some  children  very  false  standards  for  their  behavior.  Not  long  ago, 
the  police  picked  up  3  teen-age  girls  who  had  been  having  the  time 
of  their  lives,  spending  $3,000  which  one  of  them  had  stolen  while 
babysitting.  Traveling  300  miles  away  from  home,  they  had  spent 
their  money  on  luxurious  dresses,  hats,  and  so  on,  and  also  in  giving 
a  good  time  to  several  boys  they  had  picked  up  on  the  way. 

Then,  there  is  many  a  father  and  mother  in  this  country  who  would 
be  able  to  help  their  children  straighten  out  their  problems,  if  only 
there  were  a  skilled  counselor  to  turn  to. 

You  all  know  the  story,  I  am  sure,  that  was  published  in  the  book 
called.  Why  Did  They  Kill,  of  the  boy  16  years  old  who,  with  2  other 
youngsters,  killed  a  nurse.  When  this  boy  was  asked  why  he  did 
it,  he  at  first  felt  he  did  not  know,  but  when  he  was  asked,  "At  the 
time  you  did  this,  did  you  realize  what  you  Avere  doing  was  wrong?", 
his  answer  was,  "Sort  of.  I  mean  I  knew  it  was  wrong,  but  nobody 
seemed  to  care." 

Now,  what  did  this  boy  mean,  I  ask  you,  when  he  said,  "Nobody 
seemed  to  care"?     Certainly  the  nurse  whom  he  killed  cared. 

Why  is  it  that  these  children  are  getting  into  trouble  ? 

You,  I  am  sure,  ask  a  very  important  question  that  the  Bureau  asks 
itself.  Are  we,  as  a  Nation,  experiencing  a  breakdown  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  responsibility  of  parents?  People  all  over  the  country  are 
asking  this.     I  get  it  wherever  I  go. 

Breakdown  is  too  strong  a  term,  I  believe,  for  what  is  ha})pening 
in  most  of  our  families.  In  many  cases,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  lack 
of  understanding,  perhaps  ignorance,  confusion.  In  a  good  many 
situations,  the  })arents  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is  the  reason  for 
their  children's  behavior,  and  what  they  can  do.  Many  parents  do 
not  seem  to  realize  that  wliat  they  themselves  do  is  taken  as  a  model  by 
their  youngsters.  Minor  delinquencies,  minor  infringements  of  the 
law  on  their  part  may  be  accepted  by  their  children — in  fact,  one 
would  expect  them  to  be  accepted  by  their  children — to  be  all  right. 
And  then  when  children  go  and  do  likewise,  tlie  ])arents  and  others 
wonder  wliy. 

In  some  families  the  circumstances  in  Avhich  tliey  find  themselves; 
that  is,  the  family  finds  itself,  both  economic  and  social,  strongly  af- 
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feet  the  quality  of  the  family  life,  its  cohesiveness,  the  warmth  of 
affection  that  cliildren  get  from  their  parents.  Breakup  in  family 
life,  strife  between  parents,  unhappiness  in  the  home,  poverty,  unem- 
ployment, crowded  housing  conditions,  with  perhaps  no  privacy  for 
parents  or  children;  slovenliness,  even  mental  retardation  in  a 
parent — any  of  these  may  result  in  an  adolescent  youngster  seeking 
excitement  and  relief  for  his  frustrations  in  activities  outside  his 
home. 

When  a  mother  rejects  her  child,  even  in  earliest  infancy,  she  may 
be  laying  the  ground  for  future  rebellion  and  defiance  by  that  child; 
or,  for  the  opposite :  withdrawal  into  himself  in  an  effort  to  protect 
himself  from  the  buffets  of  life.  Tlie  residt  of  the  former  may  be 
the  aggressive  delinquent  child.  The  latter  may  be  the  emotionally 
disturbed  child,  tlie  potential  psychopathic  personality. 

Modern  life  is  difficult  for  many  parents  of  teen-agers.  New  cus- 
toms are  arising  in  the  country.  The  old  mores  and  standards  may 
seem  to  be  replaced  by  new"  ones  that  to  some  of  us  may  seem  to  indi- 
cate breakdown  in  the  family  life. 

It  is  hard  even  for  the  most  thoughtful  families  today  to  find  the 
answers  to  some  of  the  problems  precipitated  by  the  pace  and  the 
tensions  of  our  everyday  life.  Many,  many  parents  are  struggling 
with  these  questions.  Most  of  them,  I  believe,  are  going  to  come  out 
on  top.  Some,  no  doubt,  may  not.  But  together  we  have  to  find  ways 
to  help  them  realize  that  old  standards  of  family  living  still  have  a 
great  deal  of  merit,  and  they  still  have  attraction  for  youngsters  even 
in  modern  life. 

But  we  have  to  go  beyond  this  and  see  what  the  community  must 
provide  to  help  families  meet  these  problems.  You  are  asking  more 
questions,  and  so  are  we  in  the  Chilclren's  Bureau:  Why  is  juvenile 
delinquency  increasing,  in  the  face  of  all  our  public  and  private  ex- 
penditures for  health,  welfare,  education,  recreation,  and  religious 
activities  ?    Is  there  any  relation  between  the  tw^o  ? 

Actually,  I  believe  we  would  find  that  we  are  not  spending  such 
a  lot  per  child  for  health  and  welfare  of  children,  or  even  for  educa- 
tion and  recreation,  considering  what  these  services  mean  in  the  lives 
of  children. 

I  am  told,  although  I  have  not  been  personally  able  to  check  this,  that 
the  Federal  budget,  for  one  thing,  for  health,  education,  welfare,  and 
social  security  has  not  been  keeping  pace  with  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion and  rising  costs  of  these  services  that  I  have  mentioned.  Perhaps 
the  committee  would  like  to  look  into  this  question  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  costs  and  some  of  these  problems. 

Now,  juvenile  delinquency  has  its  roots  in  many  predisposing  condi- 
tions. We  have  begun  to  get  at  these,  but  still  only  in  a  partial  way. 
Let  me  name  some  of  these  predisposing  conditions,  which  concern 
us  in  the  Children's  Bureau,  have  concerned  us  for  many  years.  If 
we  go  back  and  look  at  our  own  records,  we  find  reference  again  and 
again  to  these  same  conditions. 

There  is  the  insecurity  in  the  child's  liome  that  comes  both  from 
economic  distress  and  from  social  disturbances. 

There  is  the  lack  of  understanding  of,  or  even  indifference  to,  the 
emotional  needs  of  their  children  on  the  ]y.\vt  of  parents.  Many  par- 
ents do  not  yet  know  liow  important  to  the  normal  emotional  growth 
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of  any  child  is  his  sense  of  belonging  to  a  warm,  closely  knit  family 
group,  and  that  this  feeling  must  begin  in  earliest  infancy  when  a 
close  mother-child  relationship  is  so  vital  to  the  baby.  If  a  mother 
rejects  her  child  at  this  point,  the  first  seeds  of  trouble  for  the  child 
may  be  sown. 

Throughout  a  child's  growth,  confidence  and  trust  in  both  parents, 
a  feeling  of  belonging  to  this  family  group,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  feeling  of  becoming  a  real  and  independent  individual,  will  color 
his  attitudes  and  behavior.  "\Anien  he  becomes  an  adolescent  he  has 
his  severest  test  of  the  strength  of  this  family  tie,  this  family  support, 
that  he  needs.  When  it  does  not  exist,  or  when  it  breaks  down  at  this 
point,  the  child  may  be  footloose,  he  may  get  into  trouble. 

Other  predisposing  conditions  exist;  juvenile  delinquency  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  worry  of  the  family  alone. 

For  many  families  who  move  in  and  out  of  communities  because  the 
father's  work  takes  him  from  place  to  place  or  for  other  reasons,  and 
indeed  for  many  other  families  who  are  more  fixed  in  a  neighborhood; 
church  connections,  like  many  other  neighborhood  or  community  as- 
sociations, may  not  have  been  made.  The  resources  of  the  church  and 
the  stabilizing  and  binding  effect  of  such  church  connections  on  the 
life  of  a  family  are  missing  in  many  situations. 

There  is  the  ineffectiveness  of  some  of  our  schools  in  providing  cur- 
ricula that  are  interesting  and  really  appealing  to  many  children  who 
come  from  greatly  varied  backgrounds  and  experiences. 

There  are  sometimes  poor  neighborhood  conditions,  the  housing 
problems,  and  then  there  is  the  inadequacy  of  community  health  and 
welfare  facilities  and  counseling  services. 

Families  should  be  able  to  turn  to  community  and  neighborhood 
agencies  for  all  kinds  of  neighborhood  help  and  advice.  We  know 
well  what  community  centers  may  mean  to  families  in  helping  them 
hold  together,  giving  them  social  opportunities,  offering  health  and 
welfare  services,  as  needed,  recreation  and  group  activities.  Children 
and  parents  alike  need  these,  as  they  need  contact  with  the  church 
and  what  it  stands  for. 

Health,  welfare,  and  community  activities  have  not  yet  been  ade- 
quately developed  in  a  great  many  places.  It  is  not  just  the  poor 
neighborhoods  that  need  them,  even  though  the  need  in  such  areas 
may  be  most  acute.  There  are  indications  today  that  neighborhood  ac- 
tivities are  desired  in  the  most  prosperous  areas  so  that  families  may 
combine  their  efforts  to  provide  a  more  adequate  life  for  their  children. 

Together,  I  think  we  probably  should  put  all  our  intelligence  and 
imagination  to  work,  to  find  new  ways  of  meeting  stresses  and  strains 
and  the  pace  of  life  today  for  these  children. 

Locally,  the  health,  welfare,  education,  and  law-enforcement  groups 
must  come  even  more  closely  together  than  at  present.  The  police 
oflficer  on  the  neighborhood  beat  has  a  real  contribution  to  make  to  the 
development  of  constructive  neighborhood  activities.  He  must  be 
more  and  more  a  part  of  the  program  to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency. 
This  does  not  mean  that  he  has  to  be  a  social  worker;  but  he  mvist 
have  some  understanding  of  growing  children  and  why  they  behave  as 
they  do.  This  he  must  get  as  part  of  his  general  training,  and  he  should 
have  help  from  specially  prepared  juvenile  police  officers  in  the  depart- 
ment. 
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Now,  all  tills  costs  money.  I  ask  you  if  we  can  afford  not  to  find  this 
somewhere  in  our  localities,  our  States,  and  our  Nation,  and  spend  it 
for  the  good  of  all  children.  I  am  convinced  that  we  are  pennywise 
and  pound  foolish  when  we  neglect  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  families 
and  children  before  they  get  into  difficulties. 

The  job  we  are  doing  for  children  in  trouble,  too,  is  not  nearly  good 
enough ;  either  in  the  community  child- welfare  services,  in  the  police 
forces,  in  the  juvenile  courts,  the  detention  homes,  probation  services, 
training  schools  or,  again,  in  the  communities  themselves,  when  the 
youngsters  come  home  from  training  schools.  And  yet  we  have  much 
knowledge  and  skill  that  we  could  put  to  work  in  a  great  many  places 
where  it  would  help  to  prevent  delinquency  and  provide  better  treat- 
ment, if  we  had  the  wherewithal  to  do  it  and  the  training  facilities  for 
the  workers. 

And  now  I  want  to  come  back  again  for  a  moment  or  two  to  other 
problems  we  face  in  trying  to  help  children  who  actually  are  in  trouble, 
problems  about  which  the  Children's  Bureau  has  great  concern. 

Over  and  over  again  we  hear  it  said,  and  we  see  it  in  the  press,  that 
juvenile  courts  are  mollycoddling  these  youngsters;  that  if  we  but 
changed  our  approach  and  made  it  clear  that  punishment  lay  ahead 
for  those  who  steal  automobiles,  commit  vandalism,  or  commit  any 
delinquency,  we  could  stop  the  present  upsurge  of  delinquency. 

I  do  not  believe  that  punishment  ever  in  itself  has  changed  attitudes 
or  has  brought  about  reform  of  the  individual. 

There  is  nothing  in  what  is  happening  today  that  makes  us  in  the 
Children's  Bureau  believe  that  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  juvenile 
court  is  not  still  right.  Every  new  bit  of  light  we  get  from  the  scien- 
tists on  the  growth  of  the  child's  personality  reassures  us  that  we  are 
going  in  the  right  direction.  We  still  believe  that  appropriate  treat- 
ment for  each  child,  tailormade  for  each  child  in  accordance  with  his 
needs,  is  what  we  want,  and  we  propose  to  make  continuing  effort  to 
that  end  and  not  stop  until  we  get  there.  Nothing,  I  tell  you,  will  be 
achieved  by  turning  back  from  this  course. 

What  we  must  do  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  youngsters,  whose  drives 
and  urges  lead  them  into  one  trouble  after  another  until  society  some- 
times can  scarcely  put  up  with  them  any  longer,  is  to  devise  new  meth- 
ods of  treatment,  new  types  of  facilities,  where  they  can  have  the 
security  they  need,  where  society  can  be  sure  they  are  in  so-called 
secure  custody,  but  where  all  the  means  available  to  us  from  the  social 
and  health  sciences  can  be  put  to  work  to  see  whether  change  in  these 
youngsters  can  be  brought  about.  Usually  these  are  older  teen-agers. 
With  them  we  should  neither  be  lax  nor  punitive.  We  must  rehabili- 
tate these  children. 

For  the  whole  gamut  of  services  for  delinquent  children,  we  need 
better  trained  workers.  This  means  new  or  improved  educational  in- 
stitutions for  professional  and  subprofessional  training.  We  will 
need  some  new  special  kinds  of  training  for  institutional  workers. 

Now,  another  matter  of  great  concern  to  us  is  the  reported  epidemic, 
let  us  call  it,  of  vandalism.  It  does  not  appear  to  spare  any  types  of 
neighborhoods  today.  The  so-called  good  neighborhoods  seem  to  be 
involved  as  much  as  the  poorer  ones.  As  a  rule  it  infects  groups  and 
gangs. 
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(  Like  other  epidemics,  we  find  it  hard  to  say  wliat  to  do  to  stop  it 
until  we  know  more  about  the  causes.  This  is  an  area  of  concern  in 
which  research  and  study,  I  am  sure,  are  greatly  needed.  Even  some 
of  the  epidemiological  techniques  used  so  successfully  in  medicine 
might  help  unravel  this  problem,  and  we  need  to  w^ork  with  the  experts 
in  mental  health. 

In  the  meantime,  until  we  have  more  answers,  I  believe  the  same 
general  philosophy  of  treatment,  instead  of  punishment,  applies.  Cer- 
tainly we  will  do  no  good  to  youngsters  picked  up  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  by  the  police,  for  committing  vandalism,  by  putting  them 
in  jail  with  hardened  criminals. 

Another  one  of  the  difficult  problems  that  community  agencies  and 
juvenile  courts  face  is  that  of  the  young  unmarried  mother.  The 
difficulty  of  the  problem  arises  not  only  from  attempting  to  give  ap- 
propriate treatment  to  these  young  mothers  but  because  (.f  the  child. 
A  new  life  has  or  is  about  to  come  into  existence  and  under  circum- 
stances that,  to  say  the  least,  are  not  propitious  in  terms  of  this  child's 
emotional  growth.  The  mother  herself  is  usually  disturbed.  She  is 
often  very  young.  In  1950,  about  32,000  of  the  142,000  unmarried 
mothers  were  17  years  of  age  or  younger.  These  young  mothers  are 
often  entirely  dependent  on  the  community  to  help  them  plan  for 
themselves  and  their  babies,  and  to  find  a  way  to  take  their  places  in 
the  community  again. 

The  plan  for  the  baby  is  equally  important.  Too  many  of  these 
babies  get  into  the  black  market — that  vicious  undercover  practice 
of  selling  a  baby  to  a  man  and  wife,  unable  to  have  a  child  of  their 
own,  but  very  impatient  to  adopt  one. 

For  many  years  now,  juvenile  courts,  the  police,  and  social  agencies 
have  had  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  runaway  children.  The  counsel 
here  has  mentioned  that  this  morning.  This  problem  is  particularly 
acute  in  certain  States  that  have  an  attractive  climatic  condition 
and  resort  communities. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  accurately  the  number  of  such 
cliildren,  but  we  believe  some  30,000  of  these  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  juvenile  courts  each  year.  This  estimate  does  not  include  those 
handled  by  police  and  social  agencies  without  referral  to  the  court — 
a  group  which  may  represent  a  substantial  number. 

Many  factors  complicate  the  problem  of  handling  these  runaway 
childi-en.  Sometimes  funds  to  paj  the  cost  of  transportation  are 
lacking.  Many  communities  are  without  proper  facilities  for  tempo- 
rary care  of  the  child,  ]:>ending  his  return.  The  agencies,  having 
responsibility  for  providing  this  care,  often  differ  from  State  to  State 
and  even  from  community  to  community  within  States.  Variations 
in  State  laws  controlling  the  expenditure  of  funds  and  the  establish- 
ment of  residence  also  create  a  problem. 

Some  of  these  children  are  returned  to  unsavoi-y  home  situations 
without  referral  to  any  agency  in  the  community  where  they  live. 
Others  are  taken  to  State  lines  and  released  to  get  home  as  best  they 
can.  Others  are  held  in  jail  pending  arrangements  for  returning 
them  to  their  oAvn  communities. 

There  is  need  for  much  further  exploration  of  the  whole  question 
of  how  adequate  provisions  for  i-unaway  children  should  be  provided. 

And  now  let  me  make  my  final  point. 
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A  matter  of  great  concern  to  us  in  the  Children's  Bureau  is  how 
we  can  work  with  other  agencies,  in  Government  and  out,  to  stir 
interest  in  more  research  into  many  of  these  individual  problems  of 
delinquent  behavior — research  into  better  methods  of  treatment, 
studies  of  community  and  family  situations,  both  as  to  prevention  and 
as  to  methods  of  helping  delinquent  children  fit  into  community  life 
successfully.  We  need  much  more  research  into  the  cultural  patterns 
of  family  life  and  their  bearing  on  delinquent  behavior.  These  and 
many  more  problems  need  careful  study. 

If  we  are  to  advance  our  methods  and  practices  in  handling  delin- 
quent children  and  in  giving  them  the  best  possible  chance  to  adjust 
to  a  new  way  of  life,  we  must  have  continually  new  knowledge. 
Without  it  our  procedures  become  static.  Dynamic  methods  are 
required  in  this  field  of  social  effort,  if  they  are  needed  anywhere.  As 
in  other  aspects  of  this  total  task,  funds  will  be  needed  to  get  research 
done. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Hexdrickson.  Thank  you.  Doctor. 

Counsel,  do  you  have  any  questions  ^ 

Mr.  Haxnoch.  Doctor,  your  Bureau  is  divided  into  several  parts, 
is  it  not  ?     Just  what  are  the  various  sections,  veiy  briefly,  by  name  ? 

Dr.  Eliot.  We  have  three  major  program  divisions.  One  is  the 
Division  of  Research,  which  carries  out  in  large  part  the  functions 
given  to  the  Bureau  under  its  basic  act  passed  by  the  Congress  in 
1912. 

Then  we  have  two  other  divisions,  which  administer  the  grants-in- 
aid  to  the  States  and  also  take  part  in  the  work  under  the  basic  act. 
These  two  divisions  are  the  Division  of  Social  Services,  which  admin- 
isters the  child-welfare  program  and  the  child-welfare  grants  to  the 
States,  and  also  the  Health  Service  Division,  which  administers  the 
grants  for  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  children. 

Mr.  Haxnoch.  Am  I  correct  in  saying  that  a  section  or  a  division 
which  has  to  do  with  juvenile  delinquency,  has  only  been  set  up  in  the 
last  year  or  so  ? 

Dr.  Eliot.  The  Bureau,  some  years  ago,  had  a  Division  on  Delin- 
ciuency.  At  a  later  time,  because  of  the  close  relationship  between 
juvenile  delinquency  and  many  other  problems — ^many  other  welfare 
and  health  problems  in  the  lives  of  children — this  Division  was  com- 
bined with  our  Social  Service  Division.  We  believe  that  at  this  time, 
certainly,  juvenile  delinquency  should  not  be  separated  out  as  a  special 
subject,  but  that  it  should  be  related  closely  to  our  other  child-welfare 
interests  in  the  Children's  Bureau. 

We  realize  that  there  are  certain  techniques  in  this  field  of  social 
effort  that  are  perhaps  different  from  some  of  the  techniques  used  in 
others.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  this  close  association  is  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  My  question  is :  Your  Division  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency was  started  two  years  ago? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  am  glad  you  reminded  me.  That  is  right.  A  Branch 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency  was  set  up  in  the  Social  Service  Division  in 
June  1952. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  And  it  has  three  professionals  in  it? 

Dr.  P^LioT.  It  is  a  very  small  unit. 
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Ml-.  Hannoch.  It,  lias  a  l)ud<ijet  of  less  than  $50,000. 

])i'.  KiAO'v.  Less  than  how  nnich'^ 

Mr.  IIannocii.  Less  than  $50,000. 

Dr.  KiAOT.  Oh,  1  think  so. 

M  I'.  Han  n<  x  ii.  J  t  has  1 1^  secretaries ;  is  that  right  ? 

Dr.  Er.ioT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  IIannocii.  Now,  with  all  this  juvenile  delinquency  that  you 
are  telling  us  about,  shouldn't  that  have  been  increased  rather  con- 
sidci-abiy  over  the  last  few  years? 

Di".  Kr.ior.  In  our  opinion,  coi'tainly,  we  need  an  increased  staff  to 
do  an  ade<|iiate  job  for  the  citizens  of  this  country,  '"i"  fbe  States  and 
localities  and  for  tlu^  vai'ious  volunteer  agencies  that  are  concerned. 

Ml'.  IIannocii.  Do  y<>'i  think  three  professionals  in  a  department 
such  as  yours  can  accomplish  the  slightest  thing  in  the  field  of  juvenile 
delinquency? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  would  like  to  say,  in  answer  to  that  question,  that  it  is 
extraordinary  how  much  they  <lo  accomplish  in  behalf  of  juvenile 
deliii(|iiency. 

Mr.  IIannocii.  They  have  quite  a  job  on  their  hands. 

Now  in  order,  however,  for  you  to  be  able  to  get  some  kind  of 
assistance  and  information,  you  were  able  to  get  a  pi'oject  started. 
And  not  having  the  funds  with  which  to  do  it,  you  were  lucky  enough 
to  get  some  very  line  foundations  to  assist  you  ? 

Di".  Eliot.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  IIannocii.  Would  you  tell  us  generally — because  many  of  us 
talk  about  juvenile  delinquency,  and  w'e  forget  that  it  is  this  project 
which  you  are  sponsoring,  and  I  think  ])eople  should  know  what  that 

Sroject  is — in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  actively  connected  with  your 
'epartment? 

Di'.  Eliot.  This  special  juvenile  delinquency  project  is  a  voluntarv 
efl'ort. 

Ml-.  IIannocii.  And  you  sponsor  it,  and  you  give  it  space? 

Dr.  Eliot.  That  is  correct.  When  this  project  came  into  existence, 
they  wanted  to  work  very  closely  with  the  Children's  Bureau.  The 
question  arose:  Should  it  have  its  ollices  in  New  York,  or  should  it 
have  an  o/lice  outside  the  Children's  Hureau  in  Washington?  And 
in  order  to  conserve  the  funds  that  wei-e  available  to  it,  the  Bureau 
fouiul  it  ])ossible  to  give  space  within  the  Children's  Bureau  for  them 
to  carry  on  their  activities. 

Ml-.  Hannock.  These  research  booklets  and  these  fine  pieces  of  lit- 
ei'ature  that  we  are  all  Inippy  to  read  are  some  of  the  results,  produc- 
tivity, of  that  foundation. 

Now,  would  you  tell  us  what  the  foundation  is  trying  to  do  and  its 
present  status?  You  and  I  have  discussed  it,  and  I  think  the  public 
should  know  what  it  is  that  they  are  doing. 

Dr.  Emot.  This  project  has  been  focusing  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  on  tliis  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  that  was  one  of  the  ])rimary  reasons  why  it  came  into 
being.  But  the  project  director,  Mr.  Bertram  Beck,  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  alerting  local  groups,  to  take  action  locally,  to 
see  what  could  be  done  to  improve  the  lot  of  juvenile  delinquents 
wherever  they  may  be. 
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The  project  turned  its  particular  attention  to  the  question  of  so- 
called  official  delinquents.  Ikcause  it  seemed  important  that  the 
needs  of  these  youths,  the  laxity  in  their  treatment,  should  be  fjiven 
much  more  attention  than  they  are  given  today,  and  that  treatment 
should  be  undertaken  wherever  that  was  possible. 

So  the  project  concentrated  on  the  problems  of  treatment.  The 
project  then  turned  its  attention  to  what  is  bein<;  done  by  those  forces 
in  the  communities  that  have  to  do  with  juvenile  delinquency;  namely, 
the  police,  the  detention  homes,  the  courts,  the  probation  services,  the 
training  schools  in  the  States  or  communities.  Also,  the  project  has 
given  attention  to  what  needs  to  be  done  in  many  States  to  coordinate 
at  a  State  level  the  various  activities  of  the  different  State  agencies 
that  are  concerned  with  this  problem. 

The  project  has  been  in  association  with,  has  worked  with,  during 
this  year  and  a  half,  national  organizations  and  professional,  civic, 
and  club  groups.  It  has  provided  these  informational  materials  that 
you  speak  of;  facts,  descriptive  booklets  telling  local  communities, 
first,  how  to  go  about  finding  out  what  is  going  on  in  their  hometowns, 
and  then  also  a  descriptive  booklet  giving  some  idea  to  citizens  as  to 
what  they  might  have  in  their  town  if  the  resources  could  be  found  to 
develop  it. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  I  think  you  have  given  me  what  I  wanted  to  know. 
I  just  want  to  ask  one  question.  The  work  of  that  project  has  now 
about  reached  the  stage  where  you  are  ready  to  present  your  facts 
and  findings  to  the  people  who  are  familiar  with  the  particular  prob- 
lem throughout  the  country,  and  present  a  series  of  recommendations? 

Dr.  Eliot.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  exjiect  to  have  a  conference  on  that? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Yes,  we  do.  About  300  people — experts — have  been 
working  with  the  project  in  this  year  and  a  half.  The  idea  is  to  bring 
those  experts  together  and  see  what  are  the  next  steps  that  should  be 
taken  in  the  local  communities.  What  should  the  citizens  be  doing 
to  get  a  more  effective  program  for  these  children. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Now,  in  your  summary  of  your  statistics,  you  over- 
looked 1  or  2  things  that  I  am  going  to  ask  you  about,  because  I  think 
they  shoidd  be  known. 

How  do  these  delinquents,  that  you  referred  to  in  your  statement, 
divide  among  boys  and  girls?  Wliat  percentage  of  boys  and  what 
percentage  of  girls? 

Dr.  Eliot.  A  very  large  percentage  are  boys ;  about  5  boys  to  every 
1  girl. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  find,  f^om  your  analysis,  that  the  serious- 
ness of  the  offenses  which  are  being  committed  increases  with  the 
number  of  delinquents?  In  other  words,  are  there  more  offenses  of 
the  quasi-felony  type  now  being  committed  by  these  youngsters? 

Dr.  Eliot.  We  have  received  from  the  FBI  certain  data  that  they 
have  prepared,  which  they  get  from  fingerprint  arrest  records. 
These  show  that  between  1948  and  1951  auto  theft  by  juveniles,  for 
instance,  was  up  by  more  than  half  of  what  it  was  in  1948.  It  in- 
creased about  Gl  percent.  And  robbery,  for  instance,  went  up  by  25 
percent  between  those  years. 

Mr,  Hannoch.  Almost  all  the  serious  crimes  went  up? 
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Dr.  Eliot.  I  expect  that  many  of  the  serious  crimes  have.  But  we 
do  not  have,  within  the  Children's  Bureau,  figures  which  show  that 
specifically. 

JNIr.  Hannoch.  Do  your  figures  show  that  the  average  age  of  the 
children  is  getting  smaller  and  smaller?  The  children  are  getting 
younger  ? 

Dr.  Eliot.  The  data  in  the  Children's  Bureau  do  not  show  that. 
We  have  been  examining  that  lately.  But  the  data  do  not  show  much 
change  in  average  age  of  children  committing  delinquencies.  Those 
I  am  referring  to  now  are  the  children  coming  before  the  juvenile 
courts.  And  I  am  told  that  the  FBI  figures,  using  fingerprint  arrest 
data,  from  1948  to  1951,  do  not  show  that  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  That  is,  as  a  general  rule,  tlie  nationwide  figures. 

Now,  have  you  found  that  there  are  many,  many  portions  of  the 
country  that  have  no  probation  officers  whatsoever? 

Dr.  Eliot.  The  figures  that  we  have  shoAv  that  less  than  one-half  of 
the  counties  in  this  country  have  probation  officers,  to  help  the  judge 
in  coming  to  his  decision  as  to  what  he  will  reconnnend  for  the  delin- 
quent child.  And  of  those  courts  that  do  have  probation  officers,  only 
about  1  in  10  have  probation  officers  who  have  completed  their  training 
in  social  work,  and  about  half  of  the  probation  officers  lack  a  college 
degree. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  And  a  very  small  percentage  have  any  detention 
homes  whatever? 

Dr.  Eliot.  There  are,  for  all  2,500  of  those  courts  put  together,  only 
174  detention  homes  in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  what  would  be  the  capacity  of  one  of  these 
detention  homes  ?    What  do  they  average,  in  number  ? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  am  afraid  I  can't  give  that  figure,  but  I  would  like  to 
ask  one  other  member  of  the  stall  who  is  here,  or  submit  it  for  the 
record,  whichever  you  prefer. 

Mr.  Sheridan  (William  H.  Sheridan,  consultant  on  juvenile  de- 
linquency, Children's  Bureau) .  We  don't  have  an  average  available  at 
this  time. 

Dr.  Eliot.  We  do  not  have  an  average  figure  available  at  this  time, 
the  answer  is. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  are  the  largest  detention  homes  as  to 
capacity  ? 

JNIr.  Sheridan.  I  couldn't  answer  that.  We  can  get  that  for  you, 
Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  get  that,  then,  for  the  record  ? 

Thanli:  you  very  much. 

(The  statistical  information  referred  to  was  submitted  subsequently, 
is  identified  as  exhibit  No.  2.  and  reads  as  follows :) 

Exhibit  No.  2 

From  the  best  information  available  to  the  Children's  Bureau,  the  average 
number  of  children  per  detention  home  in  this  country,  on  any  one  day,  is  about 
20  to  22  children. 

The  largest  detention  home  that  we  know  of  has  a  capacity  of  500  children. 
Additions  to  this  detention  home  are  now  bein.u'  made,  which  will  enable  it  to 
accommodate  675  children. 

Senator  Hennings.  Dr.  Eliot,  you  have  seen  some  of  these  deten- 
tion homes,  have  you  not  ? 
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Dr.  Eliot.  A  few.    I  have  not  seen  too  many. 

Senator  Hennings.  So  have  I ;  and  the  capacity  generally  depends 
upon  those  who  are  able  to  be  crowded  in. 

Dr.  Eliot.  That  is  correct.    They  are  overcrowded. 

Senator  Hennings.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  orood  detention  home, 
in  terms  of  what  you  think,  having  facilities  and  an  environment  that 
might  do  a  cliild  any  good  ? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  have  not  visited  many  detention  homes,  but  I  have 
been  in  one  where  certainly  the  attitudes  of  the  staff  toward  the  chil- 
dren were  very  good  indeed. 

Senator  Hennings.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  staff.  Dr.  Eliot,  I  mean 
the  plant,  the  facilities. 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  have  been  hoping  to  visit  one  of  the  newer  detention 
homes  in  one  of  the  cities  nearby,  where  I  am  told  the  plant  is  very 
good  indeed.  That  is  the  new  detention  home  in  Philadelphia.  It 
is  one  of  the  places  I  would  like  to  go  to  visit.  The  detention  home 
in  New  York  City  is  an  old  plant,  but  the  work  that  is  done  in  that 
old  plant  is  very  good. 

Senator  Hennings.  Granted,  by  and  large,  that  the  staffs  are  ex- 
cellent in  most  institutions — that  has  been  my  observation,  and  I  have 
visited  a  good  many  of  them  over  the  years — one  problem  is  the  plant 
itself  in  most  instances,  isn't  it?  That  is  the  primary  problem,  in 
terms  of  overcrowding  ? 

Dr.  Eliot.  It  is  a  very  important  problem. 

Senator  Hennings.  The  facilities,  the  delay  in  arriving  at  some 
conclusion  as  to  what  disposition  shall  be  made  of  the  children  so 
detained  ? 

Dr.  Eliot.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Hennings.  Children  held  there  interminably,  thrown  in 
haphazardly,  more  or  less,  with  other  children  of  all  ages. 

Now  what,  for  your  purposes.  Dr.  Eliot,  constitutes  a  juvenile? 
What  age  group  do  you  consider  ?    The  State  laws  vary,  as  we  know. 

Dr.  Eliot.  The  State  laws  vary  a  good  deal. 

Senator  Hennings.  In  some  States,  children  are  indictable  and 
prosecutable  as  delinquents,  not  as  felons  or  as  misdemeanants,  under 
a  certain  age.  Now,  what  age  have  you  considered  in  compiling  your 
statistics  ? 

Dr.  Eliot.  It  varies  in  different  States.  In  some  States,  the  juris- 
liction  is  up  to  16;  in  others  to  17  and  18;  and  in  a  few,  up  to  21. 

Senator  Hennings.  That  is  right.  Now,  in  compiling  your  figures, 
what  age  have  you  used? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  would  want  to  stand  corrected  by  members  of  the 
staff'  if  I  am  wrong,  but  I  think  we  use  the  age  reported  by  tlie  court 
itself. 

Senator  Hennings.  Then  your  figures  comport  with  the  age  limit 
in  tlie  several  States? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Hennings.  Now,  I  notice  that  you  laid  some  emphasis  upon 
auto  thefts  being  considerably  on  the  increase.  We  know  that  in  the 
various  States,  tliere  are  laws  relating  to  motor  vehicles ;  some  of  which 
are  known  as  tampering  with  a  motor  vehicle,  prosecutable  under  the 
State  law;  some  driving  without  consent  of  the  owner,  prosecutable 
under  State  statute;  some,  theft  of  a  motor  vehicle,  which  presumably 
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means  the  taking  with  intent  to  convert  to  one's  own  use.  We  have 
found,  have  we  not,  considerable  latitude,  as  exercised  by  the  courts, 
in  determining  whether  children  under  age  proposed  to  joy  ride  or 
take  a  car  for  a  specific  trip  or  purpose  and  then  abandon  it,  or  to 
steal  it  and  convert  it  to  their  own  use,  or  to  sell  it,  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  it.  And  we  find  that  in  some  States,  judges  view  any  taking  of 
a  car,  driven  even  for  a  short  distance,  as  a  motor  theft.  In  other 
States,  we  find  the  courts  are  more  lenient  in  the  exercise  of  probation 
and  parole  and  are  not  inclined  to  send  such  youngsters  to  institutions. 
We  find  great  variations,  do  we  not?  I  have  visited  a  good  many  of 
the  institutions,  both  State  and  Federal,  reformatories  and  correctional 
institutions,  and  I  find  a  vast  difference  in  the  kind  and  character  of 
young  people  in  these  places.  Some  boys  who  have  taken  a  car  out 
for  the  purpose  of  joy  riding,  are  sent  to  a  Federal  institution  under 
the  Dyer  Act.  Many  others  are  paroled;  others  go  for  short  terms, 
and  others  for  very  short  terms.  You  have  observed  that,  have  you 
not? 

Dr.  Eliot.  The  staff  members  of  the  Bureau  certainly  have. 

Senator  Hennings.  And  that  applies  to  many  offenses,  does  it  not? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Certainly. 

Senator  Hennings.  To  the  treatment  of  many  offenses  ? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Depending  upon  the  court  and  the  facilities  that  the 
courts  have  to  help  the  court  decide  what  is  the  best  kind  of  treatment. 

Senator  Hennings.  So  one  of  our  great  troubles,  too,  lies  within  the 
court,  does  it  not? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Correct. 

Senator  Hennings.  In  an  effort  to  reach  what  might  be  considered 
optimum  uniformity  of  treatment  in  terms  of  its '  effect  upon  the 
child  himself. 

We  all  noticed  in  the  paper  the  other  day,  I  believe,  a  statement  by 
Judge  Cockrill  of  the  Juvenile  Court  here  in  Washington.  I  don't 
want  to  undertake  to  misquote  Judge  Cockrill,  but  as  I  read  the  article, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  purpose  of  it  was  that  the  judge  said  the  figure 
of  20  percent,  which  she  had  heard  or  read  from  some  source,  was  too 
high ;  that  she  believed  the  increase  was  only  10  percent.  And,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  Judge  Cockrill  did  not  seem  to  think  that  there  was 
any  substantial  increase  in  so-called  juvenile  delinquency.  And 
again,  when  we  use  that  term,  must  we  not  always  be  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  that  term  requires  definition  and  permits  of  many  refine- 
ments and  nuances  ?  An  uncaught  delinquent  is  one  thing ;  an  arrested 
delinquent  is  another;  a  delinquent  that  is  charged  is  another;  a  de- 
linquent that  is  confined  under  court  order  in  one  way  or  another,  and 
convicted,  is  another ;  so  that  when  we  play  with  statistics  and  figures, 
when  we  consider  those  things  in  this  as  in  most  fields,  we  are  on  rather 
vulnerable  ground,  are  we  not?  There  is  considerable  vulnerability, 
in  other  words,  in  any  figures  or  statistics  attempted  in  a  field  as  broad 
as  this? 

Dr.  Eliot.  They  have  to  be  handled  carefully,  certainly,  if  we  are 
going  to  use  them  for  trend  lines. 

Senator  Hennings.  What  do  you  think  this  subcommitte  should 
undertake  to  do.  Dr.  Eliot,  and  how  do  you  think  it  should  proceed 
in  its  effort  to  solve  this  problem?  How  would  you  go  about  it  if 
you  were  a  member  of  this  committee  ?  You  have  been  in  this  work 
for  so  long,  and  we  all  have  great  respect  for  your  judgment. 
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Dr.  Eliot.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  cer- 
tainly am  interested  that  you  are  attempting  to  bring  to  light  some  of 
the  facts  of  the  situation.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  are  starting  out 
your  investigation  with  hearing  from  experts  in  the  country,  who  have 
had  real  experience  in  this  field,  and  who  can  answer  specific  questions 
of  the  sort  that  Senator  Hennings  has  just  been  posing  in  his 
discussion. 

I  think  this  approach  to  the  problem  is  extremely  sound  and  good. 
To  go  about  getting  some  such  testimony  in  localities  also,  is  no  doubt 
a  very  good  way  to  get  the  facts  of  the  situation.  I  think  that  it  is 
important  that  the  committee  not  allow  itself  to  become  hysterical 
about  the  situation.  I  think  that  if  jou.  can  stick  to  facts,  stick  to 
situations,  as  they  exist,  to  expert  testimony  that  comes  from  people 
who  have  reason  to  give  you  the  best  advice  with  respect  to,  not  only 
what  is  happening  today,  but  what  their  views  would  be  as  to  what 
could  be  done  to  improve  the  situation,  and  how  that  can  best  be  done, 
then  I  believe  the  committee  will  be  on  very  firm,  sound  ground. 

Senator  Hennings.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Eliot.  Some  of  us  have  been 
in  this  work — I  know  that  I  have  been,  both  from  the  prosecution  and 
the  rehabilitation  standpoint  and  from  the  standpoint  of  interest  in 
the  institutions — for  almost  30  years.  And  I  certainly  am  not  an 
expert.  It  seems  to  me  the  more  I  observe,  if  I  may  speak  only  for 
myself,  the  less  I  understand  about  this  very  complex  problem  of  such 
enormous  magnitude  in  our  country  today. 

I  have  no  further  questions.  I  want  to  thank  Dr.  Eliot  very  much 
for  her  most  excellent  and  most  enlightening  statement. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  would  like  to  say  for  the  record  that 
in  colloquies  between  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  Dr.  Eliot,  many 
questions  were  posed  but  unanswered ;  but  the  Chair  observed  that  Dr. 
Eliot's  nod  was  always  in  the  affirmative.  I  hope  the  reporter  will 
see  that  the  questions  were  always  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Doctor,  you  have  told  us  about  this  runaway  problem 
of  these  youngsters. 

A  special  statute  was  passed  to  permit  the  Department  to  give 
money  to  State  agencies  to  supply  the  money  for  runaways.  Have 
you  any  idea  how  much  you  have  spent  on  that  in  the  last  year  ?  A 
round  sum  ? 

Dr.  Eliot.  A  round  sum  ?  In  1952,  the  round  sum  was  about  $4,000 
by  all  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  $4,000  in  all  of  the  States? 

Dr.  Eliot.  By  any  State,  I  should  say.  By  those  States  that  did 
spend  any  money. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  know  that  in  some  States,  as  a  result  of  this 
lack  of  funds,  and  in  order  to  get  children  back  home,  they  have  to 
convict  them  of  a  Federal  crime,  so  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
some  money  available  and  has  an  excuse  for  sending  them  home  ? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  am  told  that  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  What  is  it  that  results,  in  the  States  that  have  these 
runaways  problems,  for  not  being  able  to  get  money  ? 

Dr.  Eliot.  What  results  when  they  do  not  have  money  ? 

Mr.  Hannoch.  No.     Why  is  it  that  they  cannot  get  the  money  ? 
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Dr.  Eliot.  Of  course,  the  amounts  of  money  under  the  grants  to 
States  for  child  welfare  services  are  not  very  large.  They  are  not 
large  enough  to  do  the  original  job  that  was  set  forth  in  the  act. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  AVliy  can't  they  get  it? 

Dr.  Eliot.  When  the  act  was  amended,  the  States  were  permitted 
to  use  this  money — it  is  not  mandatory,  you  should  remember,  but 
permissive — the  "States  were  permitted  to  use  that  money  for  this 
purpose,  and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  State  welfare  department 
to  determine  how  much  of  the  money  they  wdll  set  aside  for  this  pur- 
pose. And  if  the  requests  coming  into  the  State  welfare  department 
from  various  sources  were  sufficient,  the  presumption  is  that  the  State 
welfare  department  would  pay  attention  to  those  requests  and  see 
that  children  are  returned  home,  rather  than  kept  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Well,  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  law  you 
are  not  permitted  to  give  any  money  to  any  police  department  or  any 
municipality,  to  send  children  home,  are  you? 

Dr.  Eliot.  No,    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  You  can  only  give  the  money  to  one  agency  in  a 
State,  to  whatever  happens  to  be  the  child  welfare  agency  of  that 
State,  and  you  check  them  to  see  that  they  spend  the  money. 

Dr.  Eliot.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Now,  if  they  decide  that  the  State  welfare  agency 
needs  the  money  for  foster  homes  or  something  else,  there  is  nothing 
that  you  can  do  about  it,  is  there  ?  Nothing  that  your  department  can 
do  about  it  ? 

Dr.  Eliot,  No,  That  is  correct.  If  the  States  had  some  State  plan, 
and  the  State  plan  provides  for  services  that  are  within  the  general 
scope  of  child  welfare  services,  then  the  Children\s  Bureau  accepts 
that  plan. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if,  in  some  States,  as  the  fact 
exists,  tlie  juvenile  courts  are  part  of  the  court  system,  they  can't  get 
any  money  at  all,  can  they? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Unless  they  make  an  arrangement  with  the  public  wel- 
fare department  to  assist  them, 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Have  you  ever  seen  one  department  ever  give  any 
money  to  any  other  department? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Oh,  I  think  that  has  happened,  certainly. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Well,  I  suppose  it  might  have. 

In  California,  where  the  youth  program  is  handled  by  the  California 
Youth  Commission — not  all  of  it,  and  tliey  have  a  California  Depart- 
ment of  Agencies  that  t;ike  care  of  a  lot  of  other  things — the  youth 
commission  can't  get  a  nickel  for  this  work  unless  they  get  approval 
of  the  State  agency. 

Dr.  Eliot,  I  would  say  that  the  two  agencies  liad  better  get  together 
on  it. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Have  you  ever  thought  tliat  this  law  might  be 
changed  in  order  that  you  could  see  to  it  tliat  the  money  went  where 
you  thouglit'it  ought  to  go? 

Dr.  Eliot.  You  are  suggesting  that  this  law  be  mandatory,  then, 
ratliei'  than  permissive? 

Mr.  Hannoch.  One  of  my  suggestions  has  been  that  if  you  find 
anything  wrong,  you  can  always  have  a  law  to  change  it. 
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Dr.  Eliot.  Certainly,  the  Congress  could  amend  its  act,  if  it  sees 
fit.  The  Congress  could  make  this  mandatory  if  they  saw  fit.  But 
the  general  philosophy  under  which  the  Social  Security  Act  was 
written,  with  respect  to  maternal  and  child- welfare  services,  was  that 
the  responsibility  rests  with  the  States,  and  the  Children's  Bureau 
has  carried  it  out  that  way. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Now,  we  get  back  to  the  other  fallacy  of  this  statute 
which  you  have.  How  do  j^ou  divide  this  money  among  the  States? 
What  kind  of  a  formula  is  there? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Certainly  there  are  formulas.  For  child  welfare ;  it  is 
written  in  the  law. 

]Mr.  Hannoch.  And  this  formula  was  adopted  at  a  time  when  you 
had  a  statute  by  which  you  were  going  to  distribute  funds  to  crippled 
children,  for  parental  care,  child  care,  child  health.  And  the  formula 
is  based  upon  the  number  of  children  living  in  rural  areas,  isn't  it? 

Dr.  Eliot.  That  is  correct.  That  is  the  formula  with  respect  to 
the  child  welfare  services,  the  social  services  for  children. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  And  the  formula  is  based  upon  the  number  of 
children  in  rural  areas,  the  proportion  that  it  bears  to  all  the  children 
in  the  United  States  located  in  rural  areas  ? 

Dr.  Eliot.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  And  a  rural  area  is  defined  as  a  section  of  the  State 
or  county  in  which  there  is  no  city  of  more  than  10,000  people? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  think  you  are  quoting  us  correctly. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Well,  now,  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency 
isn't  based  upon  any  such  theory ;  is  it  ? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  would  say  not.  Juvenile  delinquency,  certainly  in 
the  public  minds,  occurs  more  often  in  the  cities  than  in  rural  areas. 
I  don't  know  that  we  have  the  facts  sufficiently  correct. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  We  could  guess.  It  happens  more  frequently  in 
New  York  City  than  it  happens  on  a  farm  up  in  Cayuga  County. 
That  formula,  therefore,  is  such  that  you  couldn't,  unless  some  State 
decided  to  do  it,  see  to  it  that  any  funds  for  juvenile  delinquency  got 
into  any  city  where  it  was  really  needed? 

Dr.  Eliot.  The  law  provides  that  if  a  State  desires,  they  may  de- 
velop special  activities  over  a  limited  j)eriod  of  years  in  areas  of 
special  need,  and  that  would  include  the  cities. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  A  special  lead  project.  I  don't  know  what  the  tech- 
nical name  is. 

Mr.  Eliot.  Areas  of  special  need,  the  law  says. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Your  Department  would  then  have  to  adjudicate 
that  the  city  of  X,  especially  needs  juvenile  attention,  or  something 
else,  a]id  that  city  could  then  get  some  money  ? 

Dr.  Eliot.  The  State  plan  would  have  to  show  that  after  study 
of  the  problems  in  that  city,  juvenile  delinquency  was  an  important 
problem  that  needed  assistance  through  the  use  of  the  State  and 
Federal  moneys  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  And  if  they  found  that  they  needed  money  them- 
selves, it  wouldn't  siphon  down  to  any  size,  would  it?  Shouldn't  this 
formula  for  distribution  of  funds  be  modified  or  amended,  so  that 
the  funds  can  be  used  for  juvenile  delinquency,  where  it  is  really 
needed  ? 
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Dr.  Eliot.  I  would  think  that  it  is  a  question  of  whether  this  par- 
ticuhir  part  of  the  act  is  modified  to  provide  that,  or  whether  addi- 
tional legislation  should  be  planned,  be  considered  at  least,  that  would 
make  provision  particularly  for  this  group,  but  with  provision  also 
that  the  activities  be  associated  with  the  other  activities  in  behalf  of 
children  in  the  States.  Now,  that  would  be  a  question  ultimately  for 
the  Congress  to  decide.  But  I  think  it  is  important  still  that  the 
children  in  rural  areas,  who  have  not  yet  been  provided  with  the 
types  of  child-welfare  services  that  have  been  conceived  of  under  the 
Social  Security  Act,  title  V,  part  8,  should  be  more  adequately  so 
provided  perhaps,  before  any  ol  those  funds  are  diverted  to  some  other 
cause.  The  total  amount  of  money  going  for  the  child-welfare  serv- 
ices does  not  yet  provide  enough  cliild-welfare  workers  so  that  all 
of  the  counties  in  need  are  covered. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  How  many  regional  supervisors  do  you  have  who 
supervise  the  whole  child  welfare  of  the  United  States,  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands? 

Dr.  Eliot.  The  Children's  Bureau  has  11  regional  child-welfare 
representatives  who  assist  the  States  in  the  development  of  these 
programs. 

Mr.  Hanxogh.  And  they  are  supposed  to  develop  the  plans  in  the 
States,  see  that  the  moneys  are  properly  expended,  give  advice,  and 
everything  else.     Do  you  think  you  need  any  more? 

Dr.  Eliot.  The  Children's  Bureau  has  repeatedly  felt,  and  has 
stated,  that  to  do  a  really  effective  piece  of  work  with  the  States,  more 
of  these  child- welfare  workers  are  required. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  sliould  von  not  have  at  least  one  for  each 
State? 

Dr.  P^LioT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question,  I  think,  would  not  be 
whether  we  had  one  for  each  State,  because  we  would  not,  under  the 
way  in  which  the  Children's  Bureau  works  with  the  States,  place  a 
worker  in  a  State.  We  serve  the  States  in  a  consulting  and  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity.  We  believe  that  if  each  3,  4,  or  5  States  could  have  at 
least  2  workers  instead  of  1,  those  workers  would  be  able  to  supple- 
ment each  other,  would  be  able  to  visit  the  States  at  the  request  of  the 
States,  frequently,  very  much  more  often,  and  do  a  better  job  in  help- 
ing the  States  work  out  these  programs. 

It  is  possible  that  certain  specialized  workers  should  be  made  more 
frequently  available.  You  have  already  spoken  of  the  fact  that  in 
our  central  unit  on  juvenile  delinquency  we  have  3  positions  at  this 
time,  and  only  3  positions.  Those  are  our  experts  within  this  field. 
And  if  one  of  our  regional  child- welfare  representatives  wants  to 
have  s])ecial  advice  given  to  a  State  within  their  particular  area  of  the 
total  ])iogiam  of  child  welfare,  one  of  those  experts  from  the  central 
office  in  Washington  is  expected  to  go  out  and  help  that  particular 
State.  This  is  the  way  those  specialists  work  to  a  veiy  considerable 
degree. 

The  Cilmrman.  I  was  led  to  ask  that  question  because  in  our  col- 
loquies with  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Hemiings,  you  made 
the  observation  that  State  laws  vary  considerably.  And  that  leads 
me  to  another  question. 

AVould  it  not  be  very  helpful  if  this  subcommittee  could,  through 
its  leadership,  bring  about  uniform  State  laws  on  the  subject  of  juven- 
ile delinquency  ? 
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Dr.  Eliot.  I  Avould  like  to  answer  that  question  by  saying  that  I 
am  not  certain  that  we  know  just  exactly  what  that  uniform  law 
should  look  like.  I  think  we  know  a  good  many  things  with  respect 
to  what  that  State  law  should  be  like,  but  I  think  that  it  might  be  a 
mistake  at  this  time  to  have  a  fixed  law  with  respect  to  the  way  in 
which  these  services  are  coordinated,  and  the  cooperation  required 
within  State  laws.  Because  I  think  maybe  we  want  the  States  to  do 
a  little  more  experimenting,  in  order  to  find  out  what  is  the  best  way. 
There  might  be  2  or  3  alternative  ways  in  which  this  could  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  States  have  established  a  number  of  uni- 
form laws,  as  you  know,  that  have  been  very  helpful. 

Dr.  Eliot.  That  is  correct. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  I  am  tliinking  particularly,  at  the  moment,  of  the 
Fugitive  Pursuit  Act,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  48  States.  And 
where  they  have  adopted  uniform  State  laws  they  have  proved  to  be 
very  great  assets  to  law  and  order. 

Dr.  Eliot.  Certainly,  Senator,  there  are  some  principles  that  we 
think  could  be  laid  down  quite  definitely  with  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  legislation  in  the  States,  and  each  State  might  use  those 
principles  and  modify  the  way  in  which  they  put  them  to  work  accord- 
ing to  the  need  of  the  individual  State. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  was  thinking.    Thank  you.  Counsel. 

Mr.  Haxxoch.  Doctor,  as  a  result  of  this  rather  small  group  of  peo- 
ple that  you  were  allowed  to  employ,  have  you  run  into  the  situation 
where  some  of  these  States  don't  even  spend  the  money  you  give  Ihem — 
build  up  a  surplus  ? 

Dr.  Eliot.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  child- welfare  services  ? 

Mr.  Hanxoch.  Yes. 

Dr.  Eliot.  We  have  found  that  some  of  the  States  have  iiot  used  all 
the  money  that  has  been  made  available  to  them  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  for  various  reasons,  I  believe.  One  of  the  major 
reasons  in  some  of  the  States  is  that  trained  child-welfare  workers  have 
not  been  available  in  sufficient  numbers  for  the  States  to  employ  and 
therefore  use  the  funds. 

Over  the  period  of  years,  as  the  amounts  of  money  have  been  in- 
creased by  the  Congress  for  the  child- welfare  services,  the  progress 
shown  by  the  States  in  taking  up  those  funds  has  been  very  great  in- 
deed. There  is  always  a  lag  in  the  picking  up  of  Federal  grants  where 
the  program  itself  is  confined  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  it  is  in  the- 
case  of  child-welfare  services,  to  the  employment  of  trained  workers 
to  carry  out  a  task  in  communities,  because  they  want  to  get  trained 
workers. 

Ml'.  Hanxoch.  You  have  put  them  into  that  business,  haven't  you^ 
of  having  them  carry  over  surpluses  at  the  ends  of  these  various  years  ? 

Dr.  Eliot.  The  Congress,  in  1953,  did  withdraw  the  provision  that 
permitted  the  carryover  of  the  funds  from  the  2  previous  years  into* 
the  third  year. 

Mr.  Haxxoch.  Some  of  these  States  had  tw^o  or  three  hundred 
thousand  dollar  credits,  didn't  they? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Some  of  the  States  had  quite  large  sums  of  money,  but. 
in  general,  those  were  the  States  that  had  not  been  using  tlie  fulli 
amount  of  theii-  money  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  act  was  devel- 
oped. There  were  only  a  few,  5  or  6,  States  that  had  large  sums  of 
money. 
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Mr.  Hannoch.  I  don't  think  we  have  in  the  record  the  exact  amount 
of  appropriation  this  year  for  child-welfare  activities.  I  have  it  here 
as  $7,228,900.     Does  that  sound  right  ? 

Dr.  Eliot.  That  sounds  right. 

We  will  provide  that  for  the  record. 

(The  information  referred  to  was  submitted  subsequently  and  reads 
as  follows:) 

The  amount  of  Federal  funds  appropriated  for  grants  to  the  States  for  child- 
welfare  services,  for  the  fiscal  year  1954,  is  $7,228,900. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  know  why  at  these  budget  hearings  no  one 
comes  in  and  asks  for  money  for  taking  care  of  juvenile  delinquents? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  am  afraid  I  can't  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  They  come  in  and  ask  for  child- welfare,  but  I  am 
talking  specifically  about  juvenile  delinquency. 

Dr.  Eliot.  As  far  as  I  know,  I  do  not  know  how  many  people  go  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I  think  you  are  referring  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  aren't  you  ? 

Mr.  Hannoch.  I  imagine  that  is  where  it  is. 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  do  not  know  how  many  people  go  to  them  to  ask  for 
funds  for  this  sort  of  activity. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  You  are  coming  back  to  us  at  a  future  time,  as  all 
the  data  we  talked  about  is  not  available  to  you  at  this  time ;  so  as  long 
as  it  is  12  o'clock,  we  will  thank  you  and  be  glad  to  see  you  again  in  a 
few  wrecks. 

Senator  Hennings.  Doctor,  we  know  in  certain  States  juveniles 
might  be  prosecuted  as  delinquents  even  though  the  offense  committed 
is  a  felony  or  a  misdemeanor.  Are  there  any  States  where  there  are 
not  statutes  so  providing — where  juveniles  are  prosecuted  in  the  same 
courts  and  in  the  same  manner  as  adult  offenders  ? 

Dr.  Eliot.  May  I  ask  that  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, who  is  here  with  me? 

Will  you  answer  that  one  ? 

Mr.  Sheridan.  There  are  States,  Senator,  where  the  criminal  court 
has  concurrent  jurisdiction.  However,  in  every. State  there  is  some 
special  legislation  relating  to  juveniles.  But  in  some  of  them  the 
criminal  court,  even  at  a  low  age,  may  have  concurrent  jurisdiction. 

Senator  Hennings.  And  that,  sir,  is  generally  within  the  discretion 
of  the  court  and  the  district  attorney,  or  the  prosecuting  attorney ;  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Sheridan.  The  prosecuting  officials;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hennings.  Thank  you,  sir. 

I  was  only  going  to  make  1  observation  or  2,  with  regard  to  what 
we  are  really  interested  in  in  this  inquiry — the  young  people.  It  is  a 
matter  of  semantics.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  in 
many  instances  children  are  branded  as  juvenile  delinquents.  It  might 
be  better,  it  seems  to  me,  to  say  children  who  are  in  trouble  or  who 
have  difficulties. 

Dr.  Eliot.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  learned  the  term  "children  who 
are  in  trouble." 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Eliot,  on  behalf  of  the  subcommittee,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  very  fine  presentation  and  your  helpful  statement. 
You  have  given  us  very  helpful  answers. 
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Do  you  want  to  call  your  next  witness  ? 
Mr.  Hannoch.  Judge  Gill. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Gill,  the  subcommittee  welcomes  you  as  a 
witness  this  morning  and  thanks  j^ou  for  your  presence. 

STATEMENT  OF  JUDGE  THOMAS  D.  GILL,  PRESIDING  JUDGE,  JUVE- 
NILE COURT,  STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT,  HARTFORD  CONN. 

Judge  Gill.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Judge  Gill,  j^ou  are  the  presiding  judge  of  the  ju- 
venile court  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  ? 

Judge  Gill.  That  is  correct. 

INIr.  Hannoch.  What  is  the  juvenile  court  system  of  Connecticut, 
so  that  we  can  understand  it  in  comparison  with  other  States? 

Judge  Gill.  Its  chief  difference,  as  to  other  States,  is  that  it  is  a 
statewide  system.  That  is,  we  are  one  of  the  three  States  in  the 
country  that  attempt  to  do  this  on  a  State  level  rather  than  on  a  county 
or  city  level.  We  set  the  State  system  of  courts  up  in  1942.  We  have 
three  judges  that  cover  the  entire  State.  Our  probation  staff,  our 
professional  staff,  are  all  State  employees  oi3erating  directly  under 
the  court  and  as  a  part  of  the  judicial  budget. 

We  operate  and  maintain  our  own  detention  homes,  which  also  come 
under  the  judicial  budget  and  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
judges.  So  we  have  a  pretty  unified  system,  as  distinguished  from 
the  general  pattern  throughout  the  country,  which  as  you  know,  is  a 
local,  municipal,  or  county  pattern. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  So  that,  as  part  of  your  judicial  system,  you  oper- 
ate your  own  probation  department,  parole  department,  and  your 
own  detention  homes? 

Judge  Gill.  Yes,  sir.  We  don't  operate  a  parole  department,  be- 
cause we  don't  control  the  institutions.  But  we  do  operate  a  probation 
department. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Have  you  found  there  has  been  in  your  State  an 
increase  in  juvenile  delinquency? 

Judge  Gill.  Yes.  In  Connecticut,  I  believe  the  pattern  has  fol- 
lowed the  nationwide  rise  in  delinquency.  During  the  last  3  years 
we  have  had  an  increase  of  approximately  17  percent. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  17  percent  ? 

Judge  Gill.  17  percent.  In  the  last  year,  1952,  it  was  7  percent. 
In  1951,  it  was  6.     And  in  the  preceding  year  it  was  4. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  ■  And  does  this  increase  also  apply  to  the  severity  of 
the  offenses  ? 

Judge  Gill.  We  have  had  a  rather  interesting  experience  in  Con- 
necticut, and  I  would  very  much  like  to  know  if  it  reflects  the  nation- 
wide experience.  We  have  found  this:  That  the  increase  that  we 
are  now  seeing  does  not  reflect  itself  in  any  one  particular  category 
of  delinquency.  Nor  has  this  ever  been  true,  whether  delinquency 
has  been  going  up  or  going  down.  The  same  percentage  of  offenses 
to  the  whole  in  each  particular  group  has  been  constant. 

In  other  words,  we  could  take  the  1952  pattern  and  superimpose  it 
on  the  1945  pattern,  and  there  would  be  virtually  no  change  at  all  in 
percentages. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  find  there  is  a  larger  percentage  of  boys 
than  girls? 
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Judge  Gill.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Eliot's  statement.  Our  percentage 
runs  approximately  six  boys  for  every  girl. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  be,  Judge,  because  the  girls  are  not 
apprehended  ? 

Judge  Gill.  Well,  primarily  juvenile  delinquency  statutes  are  far 
better  suited  to  trap  the  aggressions  of  boys  than  the  particular  prob- 
lems that  are  peculiar  to  girls,  and  I  think  as  you  have  brought  out, 
it  doesn't  mean  that  basically  girls  are  better  adjusted,  but  it  does  mean 
the  type  of  problems  that  we  usually  fiiid  in  girls  are  not  readily  dis- 
covered and  therefore  are  not  readily  brought  to  the  court's  attention. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Are  you  finding  that  the  girls  are  participating  with 
the  boys  in  robberies,  holdups,  malicious  mischief,  vandalism,  shop- 
lifting? 

Judge  Gill.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Hannoch,  I  can't  bring  you 
from  Connecilcut  any  tale  of  lurid  crime  or  delinquency.  Our  pattern 
hasn't  been  one  of  extreme  violence.  It  hasn't  been  one  of  unusual 
and  extraordinary  episodes.  We  have  what  I  suppose  people  would 
call  run-of-the-mill  delinquency,  which  means  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  cases  involving  petit  larceny,  shoplifting,  truancy,  and  steal- 
ing cars,  which  aren't  always  run-of-the-mill.  But  we  don't  have 
these  extraordinary  situations.  In  12  years  we  have  never  had  a 
murder,  or  a  violent  rape  case.  We  have  never  had  any  of  these 
things  that  leap  out  of  the  headlines  and  capture  public  attention. 
Now,  that  is  partly,  of  course,  just  a  matter  of  law  of  averages.  Over 
a  sufficient  period  of  time  it  is  inevitable  that  we  will  have  that  type 
of  case.  It  is  also  partly  because  we  don't  have  very  large  cities  in 
Connecticut,  which  have  the  extremely  degraded  living  areas  that 
produce  generally  that  type  of  crime. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Your  areas  in  Connecticiit  are  more  in  the  middle 
group — the  middle  economic  group? 

Judge  Gill.  Well,  what  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  our  cities  are 
mostly  of  medium  size,  175,000  to  200,000:  that  there  are  not  extensive 
areas  or  blocks  which  have  reached  a  level  of  such  degradation  that 
they  spawn  this  kind  of  thing,  like  you  find  in  some  of  your  larger 
cities  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  We  are  anxious  to  get  from  you,  as  a  representative 
of  the  juvenile  courts,  some  answers  to  questions  respecting  juvenile 
courts  as  such,  as  distinguished  from  the  problems  that  they  have. 
T\niat  is  the  ]^olicy  of  your  court  with  respect  to  cooperation  with  the 
police  departments? 

Jiulge  (jir.L.  Of  course,  the  relationship  between  the  police  depart- 
ment and  the  court  is  vital.  As  Dr.  Eliot  has  brought  out,  the  large 
percentage  of  your  referrals  come  from  the  police.  In  our  case,  it 
is  about  75  percent.  The  police  then  are  the  original  screeners  of 
what  children  come  to  the  court  and  what  children  do  not.  And  if 
they  don't  liave  any  objectivity  or  any  judgment  about  this  very  vital 
matter,  of  course  your  court  is  very  badly  handicapped. 

We  have  tried  to  work  with  the  police,  and  on  the  whole,  I  think  we 
enjoy  a  pretty  good  working  relationship.  Our  principal  tool  in 
trying  to  build  this  relationship  has  been  a  police  manual,  which  we 
published  in  194?),  and  which  grew  out  of  our  experience  in  talking 
to  various  police  schools,  where  a  certain  type  of  question  kept  coming 
to  us  all  the  time.  We  thought  it  made  a  good  deal  of  sense  to  put 
the  whole  thing  in  writing,  so  that  every  patrolman  in  every  depart- 
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meiit  could  have  this  little  paii;phlet  in  his  pocket.  We  answered  the 
kinds  of  questions  policemen  w:int  to  knoM'.  Of  course,  there  are 
situations  wliich  come  up  from  time  to  time  where  the  police  may  be 
irked  with  us  or  we  may  be  irked  with  the  police,  but  I  think,  on  the 
whole,  it  has  been  a  very  successful  relationship,  particularly  where 
the  police  departments  have  established  juvenile  divisions.  And  it 
is  my  feelino;  that  any  community  that  has  a  police  department  of 
any  size  should  take  that  step,  and  nuike  sure  that  the  policemen  that 
are  assigned  to  children  aren't  the  derelicts  of  the  department,  but 
policemen  who  understand  something  about  youngsters  and  their  par- 
ticular problems.  Because,  lemember,  the  first  contact  that  a  child 
has  with  authority  is  generally  with  the  policeman.  And  they  will 
be  conditioned  for  or  against  authority  pretty  much  by  how"  that  par- 
ticular officer  handles  that  particular  child. 

There  is  nothing  that  any  of  us  after  that  point  can  do  if  the 
experience  has  been  a  very  bad  or  a  very  unfortunate  one. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  If  the  police  pick  up  a  youngster,  can  they  call  the 
juvenile  court  and  ask  the  juvenile  court  whether  you  have  any 
record  on  this  particular  person? 

Judge  Gill.  The  relationship  is  so  close  between  the  juvenile  divi- 
sion and  the  court  that  we  interchange  information  rather  frequently. 
In  some  instances,  however,  where  the  police  department  isn't  as  well 
grounded  in  the  techniques  of  handling  juveniles,  we  might  say  "no." 
We  have  no  arbitrary  rule  one  way  or  the  other.  I  don't  think  an 
arbitrary  rule  ought  to  be  made.  I  think  in  our  courts,  like  in  most 
courts,  the  judge  can  release  information  at  his  discretion.  He 
shouldn't  confuse,  and  we  try  not  to  confuse,  privacy  with  secrecy. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  defeat  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  Act  if  everyone  or  anyone  could  have  access  to  our  information. 

Mr.  HANisrocH.  You  use  the  term,  distinguishing  betw^een  "privacy 
and  secrecy."  Just  where  do  you  draw  the  line  at  one  and  go  on  to 
the  other  in  your  relationship  with  the  police? 

Judge  Gill.  Well,  there  are  some  courts  that  are  very  reluctant  to 
even  share  information  with  attorneys  who  are  representing  children, 
who  are  coming  to  the  court  with  the  avowed  intention  of  defending 
either  the  family  or  the  child,  and  yet  actually  can  find  out  nothing 
as  to  the  court's  investigation  into  the  situation,  and  have  to  come  to 
the  point  of  hearing  with  no  forewarning  of  what  to  expect. 

Now,  in  an  ordinary  criminal  court  there  is  some  kind  of  indictment. 
In  a  civil  court  there  are  pleadings.  And  attorneys  and  clients — 
defendants — ^are  in  a  position  to  know  what  they  are  up  against.  That 
should  be  true  in  the  juvenile  court.  The  child  or  family  ought  to 
know  in  advance  of  the  hearing  what  it  is  that  the  court  wants  adjudi- 
cated, and  so  should  the  attorneys  and  interested  people  in  the  family. 
But  that  doesn't  mean  that  a  man  off  the  street  ought  to  be  able  to 
come  in  and  find  out  about  that  child,  and  it  doesn't  necessarily  mean 
that  a  policeman  has  to  participate  in  the  hearing  or  know  anything 
about  the  disposition  either. 

We  say  in  our  police  manual  that  on  occasions  we  will  share  the 
disposition,  and  on  occasions  we  won't.  We  have  no  hard  and  fast 
rule. 

Mr.  PIannocti.  You  have  no  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  whether  or 
not  you  tell  a  police  officer  who  has  arrested  Johnny,  who  was  brought 
to  your  court  or  what  you  have  done  with  Johnny? 
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Judge  Gill.  That  is  right.  And  surprisingly  enough,  in  probably 
70  percent  of  the  cases,  no  inquiry  is  made  of  us.  Because  tliere  is  a 
suflicient  feeling,  I  believe,  that  something  is  being  done  which  is 
consistent  witli  the  problem.  And  therefore  they  don't  have  to  assure 
themselves  that  such  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Hannocit.  Does  your  court  issue  any  statements  to  the  press, 
for  example,  in  cases  like  this:  The  court  today  sent  three  muggers 
to  the  State  penitentiary  and  announced  that  anybody  else  who  gets 
convicted  of  this  crime  is  going  to  get  the  same  sort  of  treatment,  or 
woi-ds  to  that  effect. 

Judge  Gill.  No,  Mr.  Hannoch,  we  don't  do  that. 

In  the  first  place,  one  of  the  clangers  in  doing  that  is  that  it  always 
concentrates  public  attention  on  the  scare  aspects  of  delinquency  and 
the  small  representative  part  of  the  situation. 

They  assume  that  this  particular  act  or  this  particular  disposition, 
which  has  suddenly  been  publicized  in  the  papers,  is  representative 
of  the  whole  picture.  Actually,  it  isn't.  And  if  you  are  going  to 
keep  the  whole  thing  in  focus  so  that  people  have  some  sort  of  under- 
standing of  tlie  overall  program,  you  can't  give  it  to  them  piecemeal 
on  a  scare  basis.     It  just  doesn't  work. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Don't  you  think  that  the  other  children  who  are 
getting  into  that  particular  field  might  give  consideration  as  to 
whether  they  should  keep  on  doing  what  they  are  doing,  when  they 
find  out  what  happened  to  a  couple  of  their  buddies? 

Judge  Gill.  You  think  there  is  deterrent  value?  I  could  give 
you  a  couple  of  examples  which  would  seem  to  challenge  that  con- 
clusion. 

A  few  years  ago  in  Hartford  we  had  a  wave  of  breaking  parking 
meters,  which  is  not  in  itself  a  particularly  sensational  thing.  But 
the  police  department  picked  up  several  boys  who  had  cracked  a  good 
many  meters.  And  they  were  proud  that  they  had  finally  appre- 
hencled  these  youngsters,  and  there  was  a  great  big  story  about  the 
children's  arrest  and  that  they  had  been  brought  to  court.  It  re- 
ceived unusual  publicity. 

Now,  the  net  result  of  that  publicity  was  not  to  deter  other  young- 
sters from  cracking  meters;  in  a  matter  of  2  to  3  weeks  69  children 
were  picked  up  for  cracking  meters  who  had  never  dreamed  of  doing 
it  before.  On  their  way  home  from  the  Y  and  different  recreational 
agencies,  they  would  stop  off  for  a  little  work  on  one  of  the  meters, 
because  it  had  been  called  to  their  attention  and  it  seemed  such  an 
easy  and  relatively  harmless  thing  to  do. 

To  give  you  a  more  serious  illustration:  We  had  a  particular  store 
that  was  robbed  by  some  boys,  and  these  boys  were  brought  to  court, 
and  they  were  committed  to  a  training  school.  Now,  we  didn't  pub- 
licize it  in  tlie  newspaper,  but  in  the  particular  school  and  in  the  par- 
ticular neighborhood  where  these  boys  lived,  we  did.  It  can  be  done 
witliout  putting  it  in  the  newspapers,  through  your  staff  and  through 
the  school.  The  newspapers  had  played  up  hoAv  the  boys  got  into 
the  store.  The  result  was  that  despite  the  fact  that  we  had  publi- 
cized what  had  happened  to  the  boys,  in  2  weeks  the  same  store 
was  robbed  in  the  same  way.  And  you  wouldn't  believe  it,  but  in  2 
weeks  after  that,  it  was  robbed  a  third  time,  until  the  store  finally  got 
the  impression  that  maybe  they  ought  to  change  their  particular  exit. 
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So  that,  I  think,  raises  all  of  the  doubts  that  one  would  have  about 
publicity  as  a  deterrent,  particularly  with  children.  Because  I  am 
not  sure  they  reason  that  way. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  I  have  some  other  general  questions,  but  I  want  to 
ask  you  something  that  we  get  in  connection  witli  the  letters,  phone 
calls,  and  whatnot,  to  which  we  just  have  to  try  to  get  an  answer. 

Parents  tell  us  that  when  they  ask  their  children :  "Why  do  you  do 
so  and  so?",  they  say,  "I  have  to  do  it,  otherwise  they  call  me  chicken." 

Have  you  any  solution  ?is  to  what  parents  should  say  when  that 
question  is  asked  them  ? 

Judge  Gill.  You  know,  of  course,  that  is  a  pretty  difficult  question 
to  answer.  A  lot  would  depend,  I  think,  on  just  what,  basically, 
that  boy  or  that  particular  girl  was  like.  If  they  had  a  very  warj)ed 
personality  at  the  time  that  this  particular  temptation  came  up,  if 
they  had  been  stumbling  along  for  years,  it  is  pretty  obvious  that  any 
attempt  to  rationalize  or  explain  or  to  put  into  its  proper  setting 
exactly  what  they  are  doing  wouldn't  mean  very  much.  But  there  are 
a  lot  of  youngsters,  as  I  think  Dr.  Eliot  brought  out,  who  aren't  in 
trouble  because  they  are  necessarily  emotionally  disorganized  or  neu- 
rotic, or  even  because  they  are  what  we  call  an  established  social 
delinquent.  That  is,  one  who  doesn't  even  understand  or  recognize 
the  patterns  of  good  behavior.  There  are  a  lot  of  kids  who  wander 
into  delinquency,  just  as  you  said,  to  please  their  friends,  or  possibly 
because  they  are  looking  for  new  experience,  or  it  may  be  a  matter  of 
material  deprivation — a  desire  just  to  get  something.  Now,  I  think 
something  can  be  said  to  youngsters  like  that,  who  aren't  seriously 
disturbed.  I  think  you  can  point  out  to  them — and  we  very  often 
do  in  court — that  if  one  of  their  pals  came  long  to  them  and  said  they 
should  comb  their  hair  in  a  particular  way,  or  that  they  ought  to  wear 
a  particular  colored  shirt;  that  that  one  looks  awfully  foolish,  or  that 
possibly  some  other  part  of  their  person  wasn't  acceptable  and  they 
ought  to  change  it,  such  a  suggestion  would  be  rejected.  The  kid 
would  say,  "Listen,  I  am  going  to  do  just  what  I  feel  like,  and  who  are 
you  to  tell  me  what  to  do?" 

Well,  if,  as  I  tell  these  youngsters,  they  resent  suggestions  about 
their  person  or  about  what  movie  they  ought  to  go  to,  doesn't  it  seem 
awfully  silly  that  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  surrender  their  con- 
science, their  whole  understanding  of  what  they  ought  to  do  or  ought 
not  to  do,  i^articularly  as  it  is  not  theirs  alone  but  also  that  of  their 
families?  And  generally,  kids  will  say  "Yes,  it  does  seem  kind  of 
foolish,  doesn't  it?  I  won't  let  those  kids  push  me  around  on  anything 
else."  But  there  is  this  age-old  feeling  about  fear  of  being  called  a 
coward.  And  I  suppose  that  is  one  of  the  worst  accusations  you  can 
make  to  anybody,  and  therefore  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  to  over- 
come. But  I  think  it  can  be  explained,  like  a  lot  of  other  things,  to 
kids,  provided  they  are  basically  sound,  so  that  there  isn't  all  this 
accumulation  of  difficulty  through  the  years  that  is  catching  up  with 
them  in  their  adolescence.     Because  that  happens,  too. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  find  that  this  being  called  "chicken"  is  the 
cause  or  the  reason  why  a  number  of  these  youngsters  get  involved  in 
these  problems  ? 

Judge  Gill.  Well,  sir,  they  offer  that  as  the  reason,  and  in  some 
cases  it  undoubtedly  is.    In  other  instances,  it  is  merely  a  rationaliza- 
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tion,  as  you  know.    It  is  merely  an  excuse  which  puts  the  most  pleasant 
aspect  on  the  face  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Hannocii.  What  answer  do  you  give  to  parents  who  tell  you 
that  when  they  talk  to  their  youngsters  about  where  they  should  go, 
and  when  they  should  come  home,  and  how  short  or  long  their  dress 
should  be,  they  say,  "Well,  everybody  else  does  it.    Why  can't  IT' 

Judge  Gill.  That  is  the  old  story  of  pressure,  that  parents  are  up 
against  all  the  time.  Part  of  the  answer  would  have  to  be  qualified 
just  as  the  previous  one  was.  Wluit  you  can  do  with  an  adolescent 
depends  upon  what  kind  of  an  adolescent  he  is  and  how  basically 
solid  his  personality  is,  and  how  basic  a  relationship  the  parent  enjoys 
with  the  youngster  at  that  point,  and  of  course  those  relationships 
vary  a  good  deal.  Let's  assume  you  have  a  youngster  with  a  basically 
normal  personality  and  that  the  working  relationship  between  the 
parents  is  pretty  good.  I  think  in  instances  like  that  something  can  be 
done,  and  in  1  or  2  communities  it  has  been  done.  Instead  of  parents 
being  passively  willing  to  stay  in  their  own  homes  and  be  told  by  John 
or  Mary  or  the  other  children  to  do  thus  and  so,  and  not  knowing  the 
diti'erence,  become  isolated  from  everyone  else  and  just  annihilated.  I 
call  it  Indian  warfare,  because  each  parent  is  "picked  off''  in  his  own 
home. 

If  they  live  in  a  fairly  homogeneous  neighborhood,  there  is  no 
reason  why  parents  can't  through  their  PTA's  and  some  of  their  other 
group  activities,  find  out  a  little  bit  about  what  the  neighborhood 
pattern  is.  And  if  it  isn't  well-defined,  why  don't  they  establish  it 
themselves,  instead  of  letting  the  children  establish  it  for  them  ^  They 
can  get  together  and  agree  on  I'ules  about  chaperones,  about  how  fast 
the  cars  can  be  driven,  about  what  time  the  children  ought  to  come 
home — a  lot  of  those  things.  And  there  are  PTA's  that  have  done 
just  that,  and  have  found  it  works  pretty  well.  But  I  would  grant 
you  that  in  certain  areas,  where  people  are  very  much  mixed  up,  and 
where  they  have  not  too  much  in  common,  this  would  be  hard. 

I  should  think  it  would  work  pretty  well  in  some  of  the  housing 
projects.  And,  of  course,  1  don't  know  what  the  pattern  is  throughout 
the  country,  but  in  the  city  of  Hartford,  20  percent  of  our  youngsters 
live  in  housing  projects  at  his  time. 

Mr.  Hannocii.  Do  you  think  this  plan  could  work  out — to  control 
the  problem  is  housing  projects? 

Judge  Gill.  I  don't  say  it  could  control  the  problem. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Well,  aid  it? 

Judge  Gill.  I  say  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  might  helj)  the  problem. 

Mr.  Hannocii.  Have  they  had  groups  of  j^aronts  make  these  sorts 
of  antitrust  agreements  among  themselves  against  children? 

Judo'e  Gir.L.  Yes'.  It  was  done  i]i  metropolitan  Hartford  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  Four  of  the  PTA  associations  representing  2 
boys'  schools  and  3  girls'  schools — these  were  all  private  schools — set 
up  a  so-called  code  of  behavior  foi-  their  adolescents,  and  agreed  on  it. 
And,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  net  result  was  pretty  good. 

Of  course,  the  parents  have  always  got  to  be  reasonably  sure  that 
their  own  actions  don't  contradict  the  code  they  are  setting  up  for  the 
kids.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  your  boy  he  shouldn't  drive  his  car 
more  than  40  miles  an  hour  and  then  the  next  minute  boast  about  how 
you  got  down  to  New  York  averaging  GO  miles  an  hour  all  the  way. 
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Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  get  any  Federal  aid  or  j^articipate  in  any 
Federal  aid  in  your  court  system  ? 

Judge  Gill.  No,  sir,  we  do  not  directly.  But  I  would  not  say  that 
indirectly  we  do  not  benefit,  because  a  court  is  no  better  than  the  re- 
sources which  it  commands. 

I  work  in  two  rural  counties,  and  in  those  counties  I  have  seen  what 
child  welfare  services  can  oifer  some  of  these  families  that  are  teeter- 
ing between  success  and  failure.  They  do  get  support  and  help.  They 
do  see  them  through. 

Now,  to  the  extent  that  I  can  call  on  child  welfare  services  in  a 
rural  county  and  ask  them  to  supervise  and  assist  and  help  a  family 
that  has  children,  and  is  in  need  of  help,  the  court  benefits.  Where 
we  don't  have  child  welfare  services — -and  I  have  worked  in  areas  such 
as  those  also — you  are  like  a  general  without  troops.  You  can  have 
a  master  plan,  but  there  is  nobody  to  complement  it  and  carry  it  out. 
But  in  a  direct  sense,  no  money  comes  to  the  court. 

Now,  we  would  have  been  eligible  for  this  money  that  is  to  be  dis- 
pensed for  runaw^aj^s,  to  see  that  they  get  back  to  their  own  homes, 
but  the  amount  of  money  was  so  small,  and  the  formula,  as  worked 
out  by  the  various  agencies  interested,  so  intricate,  that  we  decided  we 
wouldn't  participate  in  it  at  all  Actually,  this  runaway  problem  is 
not  so  great  with  us  as  it  might  be  with  the  States  of  Florida  and 
California.  And  rather  than  get  involved  in  all  of  the  procedural  de- 
tails, we  stayed  out.  But  that  isn't  to  say  if  more  money  were  avail- 
able we  wouldn't  go  in. 

Mr,  Hannoch.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  one  mass  cure  for 
this  juvenile  problem  ? 

Judge  Gill.  Well,  I  am  pretty  sure  that  everyone  in  this  room  is 
convinced  that  there  is  no  one  all-embracing  cure  for  delinquency. 
I  think  it  is  awfully  unfortunate,  however,  that  that  particular  con- 
cept dies  awfully  hard.  We  all  know  that  you  can  pick  up  almost  any 
paper  or  any  periodical,  and  you  can  find  that  some  person  has  de- 
cided that  such  and  such  is  the  cause  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and 
therefore  such  and  such  must  be  the  cure.  To  show  how  foolish  this 
can  become,  last  week  in  our  State  a  county  agent  got  up  and  said 
that  the  way  to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency  is  to  raise  the  price 
of  milk. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  To  do  what  ? 

Judge  Gill.  To  raise  the  price  of  milk.  Now,  this  in  itself  seems 
rather  bewildering,  but  he  did  have  a  course  of  reasoning  to  justify 
his  argument.  He  said  that  if  you  raised  the  price  of  milk  2  cents  a 
quart,  you  will  make  farming  more  lucrative  and  rewarding.  You 
will  therefore  keep  the  boys  on  the  farm.  And  they  won't  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  destructive  impact  of  urban  life. 

Now,  that  sounds  pretty  silly,  but  that  kind  of  thinking  is  going 
on  all  the  time — people  dredging  up  these  peculiar  reasons  to  explain 
delinquency.  And  usually,  of  course,  they  have  an  ax  to  grind,  and 
they  offer  some  particular  solution  that  will  help,  not  necessarily  de- 
linquency but  the  particular  program  that  they  are  advocating. 

It  is,  I  think,  very  honest  and  realistic  to  face  the  fact  that  we  do 
have  what  Dr.  Eliot  called  this  hard-core  group,  a  certain  minimal 
number  of  children  who  have  been  coming  to  us  year  after  year,  year 
in  and  year  out.     We  know  a  little  bit  about  these  children.     We  know 
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s()in('(hin<r  jiboiil  (lie  broken  and  disorganized  liomos  that  produce 
fhoni,  htii,  wc  haven't  as  yet  fonnd  ont  how  we  are  i2:oinfi^  to  cure  it. 
.1  call  i(  (he  cycle  of  frustration — inadc(|ua(e  parents  producing  inade- 
quafe  children  who  again  become  inadequate  parents  and  so  on  and 
on  (hrongh  each  generation. 

Now,  ( liese  are  not  (he  majority  group  in  the  problem  of  delinquency, 
bu(,  (licy  5>i"c  (he  irreihicible  minin\uni.  As  long  as  they  are  there,  it 
is  peifecdy  silly  (o  (;ilk  nboiU,  any  ]):ir(i('ular  plan  or  any  particuLar 
iii-r;ingement  which  is  going  (o  cure  di^linciuency,  because  you  can't 
ignoi-e  (his  grouj).  'I'he  only  way  (h:i(  (hey  cure  themselves  is  gen- 
ei'ally  by  jns(,  passing  from  (he  scene.  'I'hcy  are  just  shot  (hrough  and 
through  wi(h  an  an(.isocial  padern,  and  it  crops  up  through  the  years. 
There  have  been  numbers  of  studies  nuide  on  this.  I  am  sure  they 
are  going  (o  be  submi((ed  to  your  commit(ee,  so  I  won't  spell  it  out 
sta(is(ically.     l>ut  1  (hink  we  should  keep  it  in  our  minds  all  the  time. 

Sena((>r  Hknnin(JS.  Mr.  (^hairman,  1  woiild  like  (o  say  at  this  time 
(hat  1  wish  we  had  hundi-eds  of  ,Iudge  (Jills  in  our  juvenile  court 
sys(em. 

I  wish  we  had  nu>re  men  who  are  as  thoughtful  and  as  sincere  and 
obviously  as  conq^etent  as  you,  Judge,  to  give  thought  to  these  prob- 
lems in  terms  of  the  underlying  things,  as  well  as  in  terms  of  dis- 
abusing so  nuvny  of  the  frequently  offered  panaceas,  to  help  alleviate 
what  has  always  been  the  problem. 

1  am  of  (he  pt>rsnasion,  at  leas(,  (ha(  punishment  is  not  a  substantial 
de(erren(  —  punishment  of  i(self.  The  imnitive  factor,  and  we  can 
apply  (hat  largely  (o  aduKs  as  well  as  juveniles,  because  there  is  a 
considerable"  /one  within  which  certain  fall  as  either  juvenile  <u'  adult 
olVendei's.  AVe  know  that  before  ])ublic  executions  wen^  abolished  in 
Kngland,  about  1850,  or  thereabouts,  the  pickpockets  were  never  as 
busy  as  when  they  were  working  in  a  crowd  witnessing  a  public 
execution.  And  (luit  certainly  has  been  true  in  this  country  and  in 
others. 

1  would  like  (o  hear  your  observation.  Judge,  from  your  consider- 
able exiwM'ience  and  study  oi  this  question,  as  to  what  you  think  of 
punishmei\(  as  a  de(erren(,  bo(h  in  terms  of  threat  of  punishment  and 
the  actual  punislunent  by  conlinenuMit,  on  young  people.  And,  of 
course,  inherent  in  that  question  is  that  of  probation  and  parole  and 
the  use  of  those  alternatives. 

.Imige  (iiLi-.  AVell,  as  you  have  already  indicated,  wo  have  had  a 
long,  long  history  wi(h  punishment.  Punishment,  or  retaliation,  or 
wha(ever  you  want  to  call  it,  was  our  established  ]\itteni  for  a  good 
nnmy  i'en(uries.  It  was  our  conuuon-law  iMiglish  (raditiou.  "We  car- 
ried it  (o  (his  c(Mintry.  And,  of  course,  it  still  exists  on  a  pretty 
widespread  basis. 

Tile  approach  of  correction  and  treatment,  which  necessarily  does 
contain  an  element  of  punishment — let's  face  the  fact  that  no  matter 
what  words  we  use,  very  often  to  the  parent  and  to  the  child  the 
dis])osilion  represents,  in  (heir  mind,  punishment.  For  example, 
if  a  youngster  is  given  an  opportunity  on  probation,  many  people 
might  say,  "AVell,  that  represents  no  punishment."'  But  if  you  see 
the  wav  the  child  or  the  parents  react,  and  the  fact  that  it  circum- 
scribes their  situaticm  very  considerably  and  interferes  with  their 
own  basic  rights  as  they  have  enjoyed  them  iq>  io  that  V)oint,  it  does. 
There  is  an  element  o(  punishment  in  even  iiri^bat  ion.     l^ut  the  differ- 
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ence,  of  course,  is  that  while  it  is  punishment,  at  the  same  time  it 
provides  most  of  the  normal  aspects  of  a  child's  life  or  a  family's 
life,  and  usually,  of  course,  it  just  seems  to  make  sense  that  if  you 
don't  destroy  very  much  yourself,  then  you  don't  have  so  much  to 
rebuild:  but  if  j-ou  destroy  everything,  just  as  if  a  surgeon  takes  out 
all  of  the  patient's  vital  organs,  it  is  a  pretty  difficult  job  to  replace 
those,  and  if  he  only  takes  out  one,  the  person  has  a  much  better  chance 
of  surviving. 

If  we  find  it  necessary  to  send  a  child  to  a  correctional  school  or  a 
training  school,  of  course  we  are  redirecting  his  life  very  radically,  as 
you  know.  And  while  the  element  of  punishment  may  not  be  the 
philosophy  of  that  school — and  in  the  best  schools  it  definitely  is  not, 
and  I  feel  that  in  Connecticut  our  two  training  schools  for  a  long, 
long  time  have  been  far  removed  from  the  area  of  punishment — yet 
I  know  how  the  parents  and  the  children  feel.  I  am  constantly  told : 
"Well,  Mary,  or  John,  has  learned  his  lesson  now.  Isn't  it  time  for 
him  to  come  home?" 

And  this  idea  that  he  is  getting  some  redirection  to  his  life,  some 
retraining,  some  new  social  attitudes,  some  basic  tools  with  which  to 
face  life,  is  very  difficult  for  the  parents  to  grasp.  And  yet  those 
that  are  close  to  the  situation,  I  think,  recognize  that  very  often  that 
is  the  only  solution  for  the  socially  aggressive  delinquent. 

I  don't  think  it  is  any  solution  at  all  for  the  emotionally  upset  de- 
linquent. The  ordinary  training  school  can't  do  anything  for  his 
inner  tensions.  He  comes  out,  and  he  still  is  as  ill  at  ease  with  him- 
self and  with  others  as  when  he  went  in.  That  is  why  we  tried  to 
establish  in  Connecticut  a  special  institution  for  emotionally  upset 
youngsters.  And  we  got  as  far  as  a  pilot  law,  which  gives  us  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money.  But  we  haven't  actually  got  an  institution 
yet.  We  haven't  got  a  staff.  But  we  have  the  recognition  that  there 
are  different  types  of  youngsters  and  that  you  can't  send  them  all  to 
training  schools  and  expect  the  training  schools,  even  the  best  training 
schools,  to  do  the  job. 

First  came  the  recognition  that  you  take  feebleminded  children  out 
of  training  schools  or  you  destroy  the  program.  Nothing  can  be 
done.  Then  ought  to  come  the  recognition  that  you  take  these  neu- 
rotic and  emotionally  upset  children  out  of  training  schools  because 
they  will  get  nothing  there,  and  it  will  take  it  away  from  those  that 
can  be  helped.     And  there  is  a  group  that  can  be  helped. 

I  haven't  really  answered  your  question  yes  or  no,  but  in  my  opinion 
punishment  hasn't  proved  itself.  I  think  people  should  be  more 
patient  with  the  principles  of  probation — of  corrective  treatment. 
If  they  were  willing  to  go  along  with  punishment  for  several  hundred 
years  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  that  it  works,  it  doesn't  seem  to  me 
they  ought  to  be  ready  to  lower  the  curtain  on  any  of  these  other  prin- 
ciples that  have  just  begun.  But,  nevertheless,  you  have  to  face  the 
fact  that  people  have  a  frustration  when  these  things  happen. 

As  I  was  riding  over  on  the  subway  to  this  building,  two  people 
were  in  it  and  apparently  talking  about  a  case  that  happened  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  They  were  saying  what  ought  to  be  done. 
One  said,  "The  children  ought  to  go  to  reform  school."  One  said, 
"No,  the  parents  ought  to  go  to  jail  for  life." 

I  don't  know  anything  about  that  case,  but  I  do  know  that  typifies 
a  good  deid  of  the  thinking  that  goes  on  in  the  street.     They  know 
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something  ought  to  be  done,  and  in  their  frustration  they  dredge  up 
the  two  obvious  answers.  It  is  just  like  communities  turning  to 
curfews  and  a  lot  of  these  police  measures  as  a  matter  of  desperation — 
a  last-minute  play. 

I  don't  know,  as  a  Yale  man,  why  I  should  object  to  last-minute 
plays.    I  approve  of  them  very  much.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hannoch.  But,  Judge,  do  you  not  think  that  the  public  has 
some  rights  in  this  thing?  How  long  shall  the  public  keep  on  allowing 
kids  to  "mug"  them  3  or  4  times  in  a  row  ?  How  far  do  you  let  that  go  ? 
Judge  Gill.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  public  should  have  to  take 
a  beating  of  that  kind,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  if  situations  are  properly 
dealt  with,  they  don't. 

Now,  there  seems  to  be  some  assumption  that  adult  courts — open 
courts,  police  courts — are  far  more  successful  in  handling  this  aggres- 
sive type  of  youngster  than  the  juvenile  court.  My  experience  has 
been  that  youngsters  in  their  upper  teens  and  early  twenties  shuttle  in 
and  out  of  police  courts  with  regularity,  and  more  often  than  not  are 
far  more  lightly  dealt  with  than  in  the  juvenile  court.  It  just  happens 
because  generally  what  occurs  in  the  juvenile  court  is  not  known, 
people  make  the  specious  assumption  that  nothing  happens.  The 
only  way  we  could  defeat  that  assumption,  of  course,  is  to  publish  all 
our  dispositions.  And  that  wouldn't  be  wise.  It  would  be  better  that 
a  few  be  misinformed  than  that  we  should  try  to  inform  everybody  at 
the  expense  of  what  we  are  doing. 

But  generally  when  this  argument  of  more  publicity  as  to  disposition 
comes  up,  which  suggests  that  the  dispositions  are  soft,  I  point  to  the 
records — not  necessarily  in  a  critical  tone  but  as  a  fact— of  your 
local  police  courts  who  do  dispense  justice  in  the  open.  And  do  these 
records  in  handling  this  type  of  youngster  show  any  greater  success, 
with  all  their  publicity,  with  all  their  attempt  to  punish  and  deter? 
I  don't  think  they  do.  I  don't  think  that  has  been  established  at  all. 
Mr.  Hanxocii.  Judge,  I  think  the  chairman  is  going  to  adjourn. 
I  want  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  time  you  have  spent  with  us, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  committee  does. 

The  CHAiKBiAisr.  Judge  Gill,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  paid  you 
a  very  fine  tribute.  I  want  to  join  in  that  tribute.  He  gave  you  credit 
for  a  lot  of  talents.  He  missed  saying  that  you  were  quite  eloquent. 
You  have  been  quite  helpful  to  this  subcommittee  and  we  are  grateful 
for  vour  presence  here. 

Now,  if  the  counsel  has  no  further  witnesses  this  morning,  the 
committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:  30  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  p.  m.  this 
same  day.) 

AFTERNOON"  SESSION 

The  hearing  reconvened  at  2  p.  m.,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  Before  we  call 
the  next  witness,  the  Chair  would  like  to  say  that  during  the  course 
of  the  recess  I  had  a  conversation  with  Judge  Gill  and  he  brought  out 
a  point,  a  very  marked  point,  and  I  would  like  him  to  take  the  stand 
again  this  afternoon  and  relate  the  subject  matter  of  our  conversation 
during  the  recess. 

Judge,  will  you  take  the  stand  again? 
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STATEMENT  OF  JUDGE  THOMAS  D.  GILL,  PRESIDING  JUDGE  OF  THE 
JUVENILE  COURT  FOR  THE  STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT— Resumed 

Judge  Gill.  The  chainnan,  in  some  of  his  remarks  this  morning, 
asking  Dr.  Eliot  as  to  the  definition  of  a  delinquent — said  he  was 
bothered  by  the  fact  that  different  States  were  talking  about  different 
tilings. 

I  tliink  one  of  the  points  concerning  the  legal  definition  of  a 
delinquent  is  that  your  delinquent  statute  as  it  exists  in  almost  every 
State  of  the  union — and  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  similarity  between 
all  these  statutes — is  a  dual  statute  in  the  sense  that  it  lists  certain  acts 
which  represent  acts  of  the  child  against  the  community  and  then  it 
lists  certain  other  acts  which  represent  acts  of  the  child  against 
himself. 

In  other  words,  the  statute  has  a  dual  purpose  and  that,  of  course, 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  juvenile  courts  have  so  much  difficulty  with 
their  philosophy  in  their  operations;  on  the  one  hand,  to  protect  the 
community  and  on  the  other,  to  protect  the  child. 

Our  experience  in  Connecticut  is  that  roughly  20  percent  of  all 
our  offenses  fall  into  this  protective  category.  That  is,  youngsters 
who  are  incorrigible  or  running  away  from  home  or  who  are  truant 
at  school — a  lot  of  things  that  ordinarily,  if  they  characterize  adult 
behavior,  would  not  be  considered  as  suitable  for  authoritative  action. 

In  most  delinquent  statutes  you  will  find  that  if  a  child  consorts 
with  improper  companions  or  uses  improper  language  or  stays  out 
too  late  or  does  a  lot  of  other  things  that  violate  what  we  consider 
good  standards  for  children,  they  can  be  labeled  delinquent. 

Our  purpose  and  our  intention  is  very  good.  We  realize  that  if 
these  particular  actions  continue  long  enough,  they  can  ultimately 
result  in  what  the  man  in  the  street  actually  considers  really  delin- 
quent behavior,  the  so-called  behavior  that  has  criminal  connotations. 

This  is  preventive.  We  are  trying  to  do  a  preventive  job,  but  we 
have  not  found  out  how  we  can  do  this  very  important  job  and  at  the 
same  time  save  the  child  the  stigma  or  label  of  being  called  delinquent. 

Actually,  we  can  probably  have  a  20-percent  drop  in  our  delinquent 
rate  tomorrow  if  we  cease  to  handle  this  kind  of  case. 

I  think  the  same  thing  is  true  throughout  the  country,  but  we  would 
be  most  unwise  in  doing  so ;  we  would  be  fooling  ourselves.  We  would 
be  only  postponing  the  reckoning,  Avhich  ultimately  we  would  have 
to  face  up  to,  of  the  final  cost  to  society,  which  would  be  just  as  great, 
if  not  greater. 

Now,  judges  have  tried  to  solve  this  problem.  If  you,  as  a  com- 
mittee, are  able  to  make  an^^  suggestion  or  draft  any  model  legislation 
which  will  help  the  court  perform  its  protective  function  without  con- 
fusing this  particular  group  of  children  with  the  more  commonly 
understood  type  of  delinquent,  I  am  sure  you  would  be  doing  us  a  great 
service  and  I  imagine  I  speak  for  the  other  3,000  judges  when  I  say 
we  would  be  tremendously  grateful. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  I  forgot  this  morning. 

Do  you  think  that  the  children  that  come  before  the  juvenile  courts 
are  having  their  constitutional  rights  in  any  way  disregarded? 
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Judge  Gill.  Juvenile  court  primarily  has  two  basic  kinds  of  hear- 
ings. One  is  to  determine  delinquency,  which  is  essentially  a  criminal 
process,  even  though  it  is  in  the  arena  of  the  juvenile  court,  which  is 
a  court  of  civil  jurisdiction. 

The  other  is  where  delinquency  is  admitted  and  3'ou  are  trying  to 
find  out  exactly  why  that  youngster  is  there  and  what  can  best  be 
done  to  solve  his  problem. 

Now,  in  our  State,  in  the  operation  of  our  court,  myself  and  my  col- 
leagues follow  the  rules  of  criminal  evidence  when  we  are  having  a 
trial  to  determine  whether  a  youngster  has  or  has  not  committed  a 
delinquent  act.  We  would  not  compel  that  yomigster  to  testify  against 
himself. 

It  must  be  guilt  established  not  only  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
proof,  but  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  and  any  other  safeguards. 
Procedures  are  just  a  means  to  an  end  and  when  the  end  is  not  to 
determine  delinquency,  but  the  other  objective,  we  have  a  more  elastic 
and  informed  procedure. 

Even  in  the  more  formal  type  we  do  not  adhere  rigidly  to  all  the 
criminal  concepts.  TVe  don't  have  as  strict  a  structure  in  this  ques- 
tion and  answer  business  as  you  find  in  ordinary  criminal  court,  and 
things  are  relatively  informal,  but  informality  does  not  mean  you 
ought  to  dispense  with  these  things  you  brought  out  even  though  all 
of  our  supreme  courts  have  said  that  a  juvenile  court,  being  a  court 
of  civil  jurisdiction,  may  have  properly  ignored  certain  constitutional 
safeguards. 

Again  I  say  it  is  a  rule  of  reason. 

Mr.  Hanxoch.  How  can  a  10-year-old  child  admit  he  is  guilty,  or 
not  admit  he  is  guilty,  when  we  in  law  regard  him  as  entirely  and 
completely  having  a  lack  of  capacity-  to  do  anything  else. 

Judge  Gill.  Of  course,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  inconsistencies  in  what  we  expect  of  children.  TVe  don't  give 
them  many  privileges  in  one  sense  legally,  and  yet  we  ask  a  great  deal 
of  them  in  another  sense. 

If  they  are  capable  of  testifying  when  they  know  the  meaning  of 
an  oath — and  that  is  the  rule  that  is  generally  applied  to  qualify  them 
as  witnesses — I  suppose  we  are  doing  no  violence  to  our  concept  of 
what  we  ought  to  ask  from  children  if  we  accept  their  contention. 

Now,  obviously,  you  have  to  look  pretty  closely  to  see  if  they  know 
what  they  are  talking  about. 

I  have  had  confessions  submitted  to  me,  signed  by  children  through 
the  police,  and  the  children  could  not  even  read. 

Obviously,  they  didn't  know  a  word  of  what  they  were  signing. 
They  had  written  something  down  and  that  was  supposed  to  be  their 
verification  of  the  written  statement,  but  they  could  not  read  and  did 
not  understand  the  statement,  and  clearly  it  was  a  violation  of  their 
rights. 

I  do  not  think  I  could  go  along  with  your  suggested  trend  of  thought, 
that  because  a  child  is  tentatively  a  minor  until  they  are  21,  that  there 
is  no  area  of  responsibility  for  them  and  that  we  should  not  therefore 
hold  them  to  any  statement  they  make  or  expect  them  to  be  literally 
capable  of  knowing  what  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  Hanxoch.  Tliat  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  In  these  cases 
where  you  are  trying  to  decide  whether  the  child  committed  the  act 
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or  not,  as  a  result,  are  they  represented  by  their  parents  or  counsel 
or  someone  who  can  really  advise  them  ? 

JuDGp]  Gill.  I  would  say  that  in  these  hearings  to  determine  delin- 
quency, probably  about  half  of  them  are  represented  by  counsel. 

In  our  other  types  of  hearings,  counsel  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule. 

But  at  the  point  of  intake  in  our  court  we  generally  tell  people, 
when  there  is  a  question  of  determining  delinquency,  that  they  will  be 
more  comfortable  and  happier  if  they  have  counsel. 

I\Ir.  Hannoch.  You  recommend  that  they  do  ? 

Judge  Gill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  I  undertook  to  explain — and  I  probably  had  better 
explain  it  right  here,  because  you  can  answer  it ;  someone  was  to  have 
appeared  before  you  were  called  this  morning — a  plan  that  has  been 
put  in  vogue  in  New  Jersey. 

I  want  to  tell  you  generally  what  the  plan  is  and  then  get  your 
criticism,  because  I  said  I  would  both  explain  the  plan  and  solicit 
criticism  of  it. 

The  plan  that  has  been  put  in  vogue  in  the  last  6  weeks  or  2  months, 
is  to  set  up  in  each  community  of  the  State  a  committee  of  persons, 
a  committee  selected  by  the  juvenile  judge  or  someone  holding  the 
equivalent  job,  with  the  assistance  of  the  probation  officer.  The  com- 
mittee consists  of  people,  generally,  who  are  parents.  The  extent  of 
their  particular  qualifications  I  am  not  able  to  tell  you  right  now 
because  they  vary  in  the  communities. 

A  child  is  picked  up  by  the  police  and  before  he  is  processed,  in  a 
case  where  it  is  a  nonfelony  crime — before  there  are  any  records  of 
processing  made — the  child  and  his  parents  are  asked  whether  they 
desire  to  meet  with  this  committee  in  an  attempt  to  settle  the  problem, 
or  to  put  him  straight,  or  to  tell  the  parents  w^hy  they  are  not  treating 
him  properly. 

If  the  child  and  his  parents  do  not  wish  to  attend  the  conference, 
they  don't  attend. 

If  at  the  conference  they  are  told  to  do  something  and  they  disagree, 
they  are  not  compelled  to  follow  it. 

In  that  event,  the  case  takes  its  ordinary  course.  It  has  been  tried 
out  in  a  few  counties  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  success. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  your  experience.  Has  that  plan  any 
merit  or  does  it  have  any  defects  ? 

Judge  Gill.  I  am  a  little  reluctant  to  evaluate  the  plan  because  I 
actually  know  nothing  about  its  workings,  and  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  it  beyond  what  you  have  just  told  me. 

There  are  certain  things  I  think  that  any  so-called  administrative 
plan  would  raise  in  a  lawyer's  mind.  One  of  the  questions  would  be, 
of  course,  whether  you  are  delegating  jurisdiction  or  quasi- jurisdic- 
tion to  an  administrative  group. 

Originally,  when  some  of  these  powers  were  delegated  to  the  juvenile 
court,  some  purists  in  the  law  were  concerned  about  them.  Now  we 
are  going  quite  a  bit  further. 

Now  tliere  are  some  practical  things  that  would  bother  me.  One  of 
them  would  be  this:  if  primarily  this  committee — this  local  commit- 
tee— is  going  to  sort  of  ^uide  and  counsel  and  help  the  youngster,  if 
this  youngster  is  not  basically  too  disturbed  and  too  upset— because  I 
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assume  if  he  was  he  woukl  be  going  some  place  else — why  isn't  it 
actually  a  function  of  a  good  police  officer  to  reprimand  ?  Why  does  it 
have  to  be  a  local  committee  to  do  that?  If  you  have  the  kind  of 
juvenile  division  I  mentioned,  it  seems  to  me  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
reprimand  and  warn  and  point  up  the  nature  of  the  act  which  in  itself 
was  not  too  serious. 

If  you  have  to  go  to  a  local  committee  to  do  that,  immediately  the 
question  comes  up  that  maybe  this  is  a  little  bit  more  serious  because 
our  rule  of  the  j^olice,  our  general  rule,  is  that  any  case  that  calls  for 
something  beyond  a  reprimand  and  a  warning,  should  be  referred  to 
the  court ;  any  question  of  treatment,  or  any  doubt  about  disposition, 
should  be  referi-ed  to  the  court. 

Now,  if  these  kids  that  are  referred  to  are  borderline  kids,  tlien  what 
investigative  facilities  does  this  connnunity  group  have  to  look  into 
their  real  problems? 

Maybe  they  will  be  passing  up  the  core  of  that  youngster's  problem 
and  he  won't  be  getting  the  help  and  the  treatment  that  he  needs'. 

I  would  think,  theiefore,  that  it  might  be  better  if  at  the  intake  in 
a  juvenile  court — this  type  of  situation,  which  is  not  too  inherently 
serious  but  did  call  for  some  dramatization  of  the  boy's  trouble — 
that  it  could  be  done  there,  not  on  an  official  basis. 

Now,  would  this  law  group  do  that?     I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  Hannocii.  I  forgot  to  say  to  you  there  is  assigned  to  the  com- 
mittee a  probation  officer. 

Judge  Giix..  That  would  help,  because  he  could  do  some  of  the  in- 
vestigative w^ork  that  the  committee  I  think  would  need  to  have  done. 
Then  there  would  be  some  question  about  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion. 

If  you  have  a  fairly  broad  connnittee  in  a  fairly  small  community, 
it  seems  some  of  the  threads  might  start  to  be  interwoven  between  the 
parents  of  the  child  and  friends  of  members  of  the  committee. 

It  miglit  become  embarrassing.  It  might  be  embarrassing  to  the 
police.    It  ought  to  be  referred  to  a  juvenile  court. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  I  also  forgot  to  tell  you  that  they  are,  by  court  rules, 
sworn  to  secrecy  and  a  violation  of  it  might  subject  them  to  contempt. 

As  you  make  the  criticism,  I  pick  up  the  things  I  forgot  to  tell  you. 

Judge  GiLiv.  That  is  why  I  am  hesitant  to  make  the  criticism  be- 
cause maybe  all  these  things  have  been  anticipated  and  have  been 
taken  care  of. 

In  the  Scandinavian  countries  they  have  always  had  the  philosophy 
of  doing  things  administratively  rather  than  judiciously. 

Senatoi-  Hennings.  I  was  going  to  observe,  Mr.  Chairman,  isn't  it 
true  that  in  any  plan,  such  as  suggested  by  ]\Ir.  Hannoch,  personnel 
would  always  be  a  very  important  factor  in  the  composition  of  the 
group? 

Judge  Gill.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  also  true  that,  though  you  try  to 
set  up  a  group  which  relieve  the  child  and  parents  of  stigma,  ulti- 
mately if  they  function  long  enough,  the  same  stigma  attaches  to  that 
grou]:),  which  you  originally  attached  to  the  group  you  are  trying  to 
save  the  children  from.    That  is  the  history  of  institutions. 

In  no  time  at  all  it  carries  the  same  label.  I  think  if  these  local 
committees  function  long  enough,  that  the  connotation  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  connotation  of  the 
juvenile  court. 
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The  Chairmax.  Judge,  you  heard  Dr.  Eliot  this  morning  recom- 
mend— in  effect  she  recommended — that  especially  trained  policemen 
could  handle  juvenile  cases.    Wliat  do  you  saj''  to  that  ? 

Judge. Gii-J-  I  agree  thoroughly  with  that.  It  seems  to  me  in  too 
many  police  department's,  the  officers  handling  the  children  have  been, 
as  I  said  this  morning,  more  or  less  the  derelicts  of  the  department — 
people  that  haven't  been  very  successful  in  any  other  area  of  police 
work — on  the  assumption  that  anybody  can  handle  kids. 

Unless  they  have  been  starved  for  equipment  and  not  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  their  job  as  they  should  do,  a  good  juvenile  officer  has  two 
responsibilities : 

One,  supervision  of  the  sore  spots  of  the  city  places  where  youngsters 
can  be  and  may  be  in  trouble.  This  includes  not  only  so-called  dives, 
but  legitimate  places  that  can  easily  become  sources  of  trouble  if  they 
are  not  looked  into. 

Then  they  have  the  job  of  apprehension  and  arrest,  and  decision  as 
to  what  ought  to  be  done.  If  policemen  don't  loiow  the  resources  of 
their  community;  if  they  don't  have  any  idea  what  they  ought  to  do 
with  these  kids  when  they  get  them,  certainly  they  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  do  their  job. 

I  think  Dr.  Eliot's  suggestion  is  one  that  all  judges  would  like  very 
much  to  see  implemented.  Certainly,  it  has  been  true  in  the  last  few 
years,  where  juvenile  deficiencies  in  the  larger  departments  have 
sprung  up. 

The  Chaiicviax.  Do  you  have  such  an  arrangement  in  Connecticut  ? 
Judge  Gill.  We  have  in  our  three  largest  cities,  Bridgeport,  New 
Haven,  and  Hartford. 

Senator  Hennings.  Judge,  I  wish  you  were  a  member  of  this 
subcommittee. 

Judge  Gill.  I  wish  I  were,  too. 

Senator  Hennings.  For  5  years  I  have  been  a  working  Big  Brother 
and  later  president  of  the  St.  Louis  chapter  of  the  Big  Brother 
organization,  and  now  a  national  director. 

You  know  that  that  organization  is,  in  many  cities,  under  the  com- 
munity chest.  Do  you  find  that  the  Big  Brothers,  the  boys  clubs  which 
police  departments  in  many  cities  have  inaugurated,  settlement  and 
church  organizations,  and  other  voluntary  groups,  have  been  of  great 
assistance  to  you  in  your  work  in  handling  these  children?  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  I  have  also  felt  in  our  organization  that  we  have  so  few, 
relatively,  who  are  willing — and  I  am  including  Boy  Scouts  in  that 
too — so  few  men  who  are  willing  to  undertake  this  responsibility  and 
give  the  time  required,  as  Boy  Scout  masters,  as  leaders  in  boys' 
groups,  as  Big  Brothers,  for  example.  Consequently,  so  few  pre- 
delinquents or  youngsters  can  be  assisted  by  way  of  the  preventive 
purpose  of  these  organizations.  We  are  just  scratching  the  surface; 
w^e  are  just  getting  at  a  very  few,  when  the  problem  is  so  diffused  and 
alive,  particularly  in  larger  cities,  that  we  are  not  making  very  much 
of  a  dent  in  the  overall  problem. 

Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that? 

Judge  Giix.  I  feel  that  these  volunteer  recreational  agencies  and 
publicly  sponsored  ones  also,  are  a  must  in  any  prevention  program. 
I  think  a  lot  of  our  recreation  programs  have  been  hampered  by 
beinp;  oversold. 
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"We  talk  about  preventing  delinquency  in  a  given  community  or 
area,  by  putting  in  a  police  boys'  club  or  girls'  club,  or  a  Y,  or  some- 
thing else,  and  we  expect  these  miraculous  results  and  when,  of  course, 
the  agency  cannot  deliver  that  result,  there  is  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment and  of  being  let  down. 

If  the  thing  is  put  in  its  proper  focus  and  we  appreciate  the  fact 
that  they  can't  cure  all  the  malignancies  in  the  child's  life,  or  in  his 
home,  then  I  think  they  won't  be  disappointed,  and  we  realize  they 
do  a  lot  of  good. 

There  is  this  tremendous  number  of  youngsters  who  are  in  these 
difficulties  largely  because  they  are  having  new  experiences  and  have 
a  lot  of  idle  time,  and  certainly,  there  is  a  lot  more  leisure  time  today 
than  when  we  all  lived  on  the  farm,  and  these  agencies  are  our  best 
answer  to  that  problem. 

Parents,  the  most  sincere,  and  the  most  well-to-do  parents,  cannot 
find  it  possible  to  spell  out  all  of  their  childrens'  lives.  They  have  to 
turn  to  agencies.     They  don't  necessarily  ask  for  character  building. 

They  say,  "Give  this  kid  something  to  do,  to  help  him;  not  hurt 
him." 

It  does  necessarily  happen  that  some  of  the  character  building  ele- 
ments rub  off  on  children.  If  they  have  a  good  staff,  some  of  these 
youngsters  are  going  to  be  exposed  to  people  that  have  better  standards 
and  better  convictions  than  ever  they  knew  before. 

Primaril}^,  if  we  just  limit  the  goals  for  recreational  agencies,  just 
ask  them  to  do  those  simple  things,  they  can  do  them  very  well  and 
they  are  a  very  necessary  part  of  living. 

But  to  expect  them  to  take  the  most  upset,  stirred,  and  hostile  kids 
and  turn  them  into  model  citizens,  is  expecting  the  impossible  and 
it  is  very  unfair. 

Senator  Hennings.  Judge,  the  professional  social  worker — so-called 
specialist  and  trained  social  worker — has  come  in  for  a  great  deal  of 
offliand  and  perhaps  considered  criticism  by  the  laity. 

You  hear  people  speak  disparagingly,  "Oh,  well,  the  social  worker." 
What  is  your  general  experience  with  that  category  of  people  in  prac- 
tical handling  of  cases  with  which  you  are  familiar? 

Judge  Gill.  Social  work  as  a  profession,  as  we  all  know,  is  con- 
siderably younger  than  some  of  our  better-established  professions,  like 
medicine,  law,  and  architecture,  and  because  its  standards  have  not 
been  solidified,  there  is  a  greater  divergence  and  wider  spread  between 
different  types  of  social  work. 

Now,  I  would  say,  and  in  recruiting  our  staff  in  our  court,  we  prefer 
any  time  to  have  a  graduate  of  a  school  of  social  work  to  someone 
who  has  had  no  professional  training,  because  if  they  have  the  other 
human  qualities  necessary  for  the  job,  it  just  stands  to  reason  that  the 
techniques  they  have  mastered  in  school  are  going  to  help  them  do 
that  job  better. 

If  they  don't  have  the  humane  qualities  that  are  necessary,  no  amount 
of  training  is  going  to  help  them.  But  that  is  true  of  a  doctor  or  an 
attornej^  also. 

There  is  a  lot  of  misunderstanding  about  social  workers.  They  often 
are  in  conflict  with  trainees  in  other  professions,  too. 

I  think  it  is  partly  their  fault.  They  are  pretty  fancy  at  times,  and 
sometimes  they  are  overly  concerned  about  things  that  in  other  more 
established  professions  don't  have  a  great  deal  of  meaning. 
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Basically,  I  think  they  have  a  very  important  role  to  play  and  I 
think,  making  allowance  for  the  fact  that  they  are  in  a  very  new 
profession,  they  are  doing  it  very  well.  I  have  found  them  in  court 
to  be  cooperative ;  I  have  found  most  of  them  sincere  in  trying  to  do 
their  job. 

But  there  is  a  wide  spread  in  the  training  that  they  have  and  there 
is  a  wide  spread  in  the  philosophies  under  which  they  operate. 

Now,  some  of  the  philosophies  that  some  social  workers  operate 
under  would  not  be  acceptable  to  me,  and  they  might  not  be  acceptable 
to  a  lot  of  people,  but  you  cannot  condemn  the  entire  profession  for 
idiosyncracies  of  a  small  group. 

Senator  Hennings.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  answer  because  you 
expressed,  better  than  I  could,  what  my  feeling  has  been  about  that, 
generally. 

One  of  the  difficulties,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  one  of  the  great 
problems  of  this  committee,  is  to  avoid  oversimplification  and  gen- 
eralization about  so  many  of  these  fields  into  which  we  are  now  in- 
quiring. We  know  that  people  say,  for  example,  "Well,  what  we  need 
is  a  return  to  the  old  razorstrap  and  take  these  long-haired  social 
workers  out  of  the  business;  they  don't  know  anything;  they  have 
never  had  children." 

You  are  familiar  with  all  the  old  cliches  that  we  have  been  hearing 
for  years  and  years  and  years.  But  the  human  equation,  after  all, 
is  the  basic  ingredient  in  all  of  these  techniques  and  in  all  of  these 
matters. 

Has  that  been  your  general  experience? 

Judge  Gill.  I  will  agree  with  that. 

Senator  Hennings.  Thank  you,  Judge. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
expressed  a  wish  that  you  might  be  a  member  of  this  committee.  So 
the  Chair,  without  objection,  hereby  designates  you  as  an  honorary 
member  of  this  subcommittee. 

Judge  Gill.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

The  CiLMRMAN.  Thank  you,  Judge. 

Dr.  Gardner. 

Doctor,  the  Chair  welcomes  you  here  today. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  GEOEGE  GARDNER,  DIRECTOR,  JUDGE  BAKER 
CLINIC,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Dr.  Gardner.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  You  are  a  practicing  physician  in  Massachusetts; 
is  that  right?     You  are  associated  with  a  guidance  clinic  in  Boston? 

Dr.  Gardner.  Yes,  I  am  director  of  the  Judge  Baker  Guidance 
Clinic. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  How  old  a  guidance  clinic  is  that? 

Dr.  Gardner.  Second  oldest  in  the  country.  It  was  founded  in 
1917. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  How  many  children  come  into  there  ? 

Dr.  Gardner.  Last  year  we  gave  service  to  1,692  children  and  their 
families. 

Mr.  Hannoch,  In  addition  to  that  association,  are  you  affiliated 
with  any  of  the  other  institutions  in  and  around  Boston  ? 
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Dr.  Gardner.  Yes,  I  am  chief  psychiatrist  of  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital in  Boston,  and  clinical  professor  of  psychiatry  at  Harvard. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Doctor,  we  have  been  nsing  the  word  ''psychiatric 
treatment'*  all  morning.  To  some  people  it  has  a  sort  of  mystery  and 
scares  them. 

Would  you  mind  telling  me  what  you  mean  when  you  say  somebody 
is  going  to  get  psychiatric  treatment  ? 

Dr.  (tardner.  I  will  be  very  happy  to.  Psychiatric  treatment,  par- 
ticularly as  it  concerns  juvenile  delinquents,  is  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  expertly  trained  people  to  get  at  the  needs,  the  motivations,  the 
motives  and  drives  that  cause  an  individual  to  act  in  a  certain  way. 

Specifically,  it  is  done  in  a  relationship  between  a  trained  physician 
and  the  patient.  In  this  situation  the  physician  is  able  not  only  to 
know  the  conscious  meaning  of  the  child's  acts,  but  the  unconscious 
meaning  of  it  as  well. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  in  the  context  you  were  talking  about 
this  morning ;  namely,  the  child  is  called  "chicken"  and  runs  out  and 
commits  a  delinquent  act.  The  word  "chicken"  to  the  psychiatrist 
and  patient  would  have  a  very  specific  meaning  as  far  as  a  particular 
child  is  concerned.  A  chicken  is  a  very  effeminate  sort  of  individual, 
it  is  easily  kicked  around.  It  can  have  its  neck  cut  off  any  time.  It 
does  not  have  fighting  characteristics. 

In  other  words,  it  is  effeminate.  If  you  have  a  boy  called  such  a 
term,  sometimes  in  order  to  prove  his  masculinity,  sometimes  in  order 
to  demonstrate  that  he  will  secure  and  can  maintain  a  secure  position 
of  ))restige,  he  will  go  out  and  commit  some  act  which  may  be  anti- 
social. 

But  the  important  thing  from  the  psychiatrist's  point  of  view  is 
that  this  symbol  of  "chicken,"  let  us  say,  may  mean  something  to  one 
'child,  but  to  the  50  other  children  may  have  an  entirely  different 
connotation. 

So  the  meaning  of  this  symbol  of  what  kind  of  response  it  brings 
out  in  this  particular  child  would  be  the  area  in  which  the  psychiatrist 
would  strive  to  give  help  and  treatment  to  the  child,  to  explain  to  him 
what  these  real  meanings  were  of  this  challenging  trigger-word  that 
you  mentioned  this  morning  in  your  discussion. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  That  word  is  quite  common  in  the  guidance  field  ? 

Dr.  Gardner.  Tlie  word  is  quite  common  in  any  field  where  you 
find  boys  from  the  age  of  8  up  to  14. 

I  would  suggest  that  probably  one-twentieth  of  the  boys  might 
respond  to  it  by  committing  a  juvenile  delinquent  act.  The  rest  of 
them — a  certain  proportion — would  go  home  and  sulk.  Others  might 
be  very  obstreperous  in  school.  The  rest  of  them  might  start  a  fight 
with  the  one  that  called  them  that  and  overpower  him,  again  deter- 
mined by  what  that  word  meant  to  that  particular  patient  or  child. 

Senator  Hexnings.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  expect  in  our  day  it  was  the 
expression  of  "sissy,"  or  something  comparable  to  it,  and  we  get  into 
the  realm  of  what  T  believe  Stewart  Chase,  in  the  book  called  Tyranny 
of  "Words,  meant  by  the  application  of  certain  phrases  and  the 
connotations. 

The  semanticists  have  gone  into  those  fields  as  well  as  the  psychi- 
atrists, have  they  not? 

Dr.  Gardner.  That  is  right. 
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Senator  Hennings,  Obviously,  as  you  have  well  said,  part  of  the 
job  is  to  disabuse  the  youngster  of  what  that  connotation  may  convey 
to  him,  dr  wdiat  connotation  may  be  conveyed  to  him. 

Dr.  Gardner.  That  is  right,  Senator  Hennings.  That  is  exactly 
right.  It  is  to  get  at  these  meanings,  the  specific  meanings  to  the 
specific  child,  the  symbols  or  token  words  that  the  psychiatrists  try 
to  get  at,  working  in  a  relationship  where  there  is  security,  warmth 
and  friendship,  where  the  patient — the  child,  the  delinquent — ^knows 
that  this  fellow  is  going  to  help  him,  not  throw  him  in  jail. 

He  knows  he  has  the  interest  of  the  child  at  heart,  in  attempting 
to  find  out  what  kind  of  treatment  the  child  needs. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  How  do  you  find  out  what  treatment  the  child 
needs  ? 

Dr.  Gardister.  You  try  to  find  out  by  trying  to  determine  what 
basic  needs  the  child  has.  These  needs  may  be  several  and  the  psy- 
chiatrist has  to  take  them  all  in  consideration.  They  may  be  external 
needs.  He  may  need  a  new  home,  new  overcoat,  or  n  new  school,  or 
new  tutor. 

Also,  he  may  need  the  elements  of  security  and  friendship  in  a  rela- 
tionship with  another  human  being. 

In  other  words,  the  delinquents  that  we  see,  have  entirely  different 
concepts  of  the  world  than  the  child  who  is  not  a  delinquent.  Maybe 
he  has  been  kicked  around  in  many  instances.  Certainly  he  has  had 
very  little  love  or  spiritual  love.  His  concept  of  an  individual 
human  being  is  quite  different  than  the  next  child,  who  is  not  a 
delinquent,  has. 

So  the  psychiatrist  has  to  do  what  he  can  to  supply  those  needs, 
both  spiritual  and  emotional,  in  order  that  the  child  may  have  a  dif- 
ferent attitude  toward  himself  and  toward  other  human  beings  in 
the  world  in  which  he  resides. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  find  that  these  children  will  willingly  co- 
operate with  you  when  you  are  giving  them  this  treatment? 

Dr.  Gardner.  That  is  part  of  the  technique  of  practicing  child 
psycliiatry.  All  referrals  of  juvenile  delinquents  are  authoritative 
referrals.  They  don't  even  know  such  a  person  exists.  The  moment 
they  enter  the  door  of  a  child-guidance  clinic,  then  it  is  up  to  the  psy- 
chiatrist to  be  able  to  reach  that  child.  He  is  trained  to  do  it  by 
long  years  of  training. 

If  he  can't  do  it,  he  is  no  good  as  a  psychiatrist.  We  have  them 
coming  in,  of  course;  they  are  belligerent,  antagonistic,  and  aggres- 
sive— "This  man  ma}^  be  an  arm  of  the  court;  he  may  be  going  to 
punish  me." 

That  is  the  kind  of  child  you  have  to  accept  when  he  comes  in  the 
door  for  treatment.  But  using  your  skills  that  you  have  acquired  in 
relation  to  aggressive  maneuvers  on  the  part  of  human  beings,  you 
try  to  reach  this  child  by  demonstrating  to  him  you  are  a  different  kind 
of  person.  Just  like  your  Big  Brother  demonstrates,  Senator  Hen- 
nings; that  he  is  a  much  different  individual  than  the  fellow  on  the 
street  who  kicks  him  around,  pushes  him  off  the  sidewalk,  and  won't 
allow  him  to  play  ball  on  the  corner  lot. 

To  be  sure,  they  are  resentful,  as  all  i)e()ple  are  resentful,  when  you 
tell  them  to  do  somethincr  and  make  tliem  do  it. 
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Then  comes  the  skill  of  the  expert  person,  the  case  worker,  the  child 
psychiatrist  with  the  child,  or  the  clinical  psychologist  who  is  trying 
to  diagnose  the  child,  to  find  out  what  potentialities  he  has. 

All  of  them  can  only  work  within  that  area  of  human  relationships 
between  himself,  as  a  person  giving  help,  and  the  patient,  or  the 
juvenile  delinquent  who  needs  help. 

You  soon  get  beyond  this  outward  bravado  air  and  this  exterior 
which  he  does  not  want  you  to  penetrate  because  all  children,  even 
though  they  may  not  say  so,  have  certain  basic  anxieties  if  they  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  law. 

Or  I  might  say  they  have  definite  anxieties  and  fears  of  insecurity 
which  make  them  probably  commit  a  break  of  the  law, 

Mr.  Hannoch.  As  a  result  of  the  treatments  which  you  have  given 
and  the  experience  you  have  had  as  a  result  of  it,  could  you  undertake 
to  tell  us  what  in  your  opinion  is  one  of  the  primary  causes — I  don't 
suppose  you  ever  know  which  is  the  important  cause — of  juvenile 
delinquency? 

Dr.  Gardner.  There  are  many  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
They  are  as  wide  and  as  routine  in  their  manifestations  as  the  impulse 
toward  any  human  behavior,  and  just  as  complex.  You  can  include 
a  lot  of  things,  such  as  the  insecurity  of  the  child,  which  would  be 
demonstrated  by  a  broken  home,  a  parent  who  is  never  there,  a  parent 
who  is  violently  abusive,  a  parent  who  prefers  one  child  over  another, 
or  the  child  who  is  not  quite  as  bright  as  the  next  one. 

The  insecurities  come  in  the  school  session.  He  is  not  as  strong. 
He  also  feels  insecure  because  of  that. 

In  other  words,  the  causes  are  legion.  We  are  interested  in  the 
cause,  to  get  the  persomiel  working  in  this  particular  field  at  every 
stage  of  the  game,  from  the  apprehension  stage  by  the  police,  up 
through  the  treatment  stage,  if  he  needs  treatment,  people  who  can 
understand  that  there  are  multiple  reasons  for  this. 

But  they  eventually  grow  out  of  some  basic  need  which  is  not  satis- 
fied in  the  child.  By  basic  need,  I  don't  mean  that  you  shower  him 
w^ith  gifts  or  that  you  surround  him  with  material  goods. 

It  is  relationship  that  he  has  had  w^ith  human  beings  that  is  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  find  that  this  juvenile  delinquency  occurs 
onlv  in  the  slum  areas,  or  in  the  underprivileged  groups? 

Dr.  Gardner.  Juvenile  delinquency  occurs  in  every  socioeconomic 
group  I  know  of,  every  echelon,  as  far  as  material  wealth  and  material 
goods  are  concerned.  There  are  many  of  course,  who  will  stress  with 
you,  and  I  am  sure  will  stress  with  this  committee,  that  the  socio- 
economic factors  are  the  important  ones. 

But  almost  for  every  case  where  you  can  demonstrate  a  socioeco- 
nomic depression  in  the  area  where  a  child  lives,  we  cannot  only  find  a 
child  comparable  to  that  coming  from  the  suburbs  of  your  large  cities 
who  does'  the  same  act,  who  is  surrounded  not  only  by  the  necessities 
of  child  life,  but  surrounded  by  the  luxuries  of  them,  but  you  can 
even  go  beyond  that  point,  and  you  can  on  this  same  street,  pick  out 
a  boy  who  has  been  subjected  to  the  same  socioeconomic  life  and  the 
boy  on  the  same  street,  across  the  street,  does  not  commit  any  juvenile 
delinquent  act  at  all. 

Senator  Hennings  emphasized  this  morning  the  1  cause,  the  1 
panacea,  is  not  the  1  we  should  accept.     The  causes  are  legion. 
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If  you  ever  find  a  person  who  is  riding  1  cause  and  1  treatment 
in  this  area  with  which  you  are  dealing,  you  can  suspect  that  he  has 
some  particular  interest  in  furthering  that  particular  factor  as  a 
cause  or  as  a  treatment. 

In  other  words,  I  could  come  before  this  committee  and  say  every 
child  delinquent  needs  psychiatric  treatment.  Every  child  delinquent 
does  not  need  psychiatric  treatment. 

I  would  say  every  child  delinquent  needs  treatment  of  some  sort.  In 
this  whole  area,  which  is  based  on  work  in  the  social  sciences  and 
medical  sciences,  in  some  area  there  is  the  answer  to  the  treatment 
needed  by  any  individual  child. 

But  the  important  thing  is  to  have  an  instrument  or  mechanism 
whereby  you  can  determine  what  child  needs  which  kind  of  treatment. 
And  also  to  see  to  it  that  the  community  provides  the  resources  so 
that  the  particularized,  individualized  treatment  needed  is  met. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  3^ou  subscribe  to  this  philosophy  that  we  hear 
expressed  every  now  and  then  concerning  the  raising  of  children; 
that  you  should  allow  the  children  to  do  anything  they  want,  break 
up  the  furniture,  tear  down  the  tapestries,  because  otherwise  you  will 
frustrate  them  ? 

Dr.  Gardner.  I  would  feel  that  that  is  a  thoroughly  pernicious 
theory  of  child  rearing,  and  one  of  the  worst  types  of  child  rearing, 
and  the  difficulty  has  been  that  I  think  some  of  our  groups  have  tried 
to  foist  that  on  parents  in  America,  as  the  one  way  of  apjDroaching 
their  children. 

I  can  give  you  an  example  as  to  why  it  won't  work.  I  will  do  it  in 
simple  terms.   It  is  this : 

That  you  cannot  get  a  child  to  behave,  we  know  from  our  data  in 
clinical  psychology ;  you  cannot  get  individuals  to  develop  unless  there 
is  a  certain  frustration  there. 

The  child  who  has  all  his  needs  satisfied  will  never  grow.  I  am 
talking  about  an  infant,  1,-  2,-  or  3-year-old  child.  But  the  point  is, 
and  they  relate  to  the  item  of  punishment,  it  makes  a  great  deal  of 
difference  whether  this  frustration  is  given  to  a  child  in  a  media  where 
there  is  love,  affection,  attention,  and  warmth,  than  where  you  give 
him  the  frustration  in  an  area  of  neglect  or  in  an  area  where  he  is  not 
a  wanted  child. 

So  in  your  punishment  theory,  what  do  we  usually  do  ?  We  keep  our 
children  at  home,  when  they  do  things  wrong;  we  punish  them  and 
they  cease  to  do  the  thing  we  don't  want  them  to  do. 

'Wliy  don't  we  do  the  same  thing  with  the  adolescent;  punish  him 
enough  and  he  w^ill  stop  ?  The  obvious  answer  is  in  the  contention  I 
mention.  We  punish  our  children,  we  as  parents,  by  depriving  them 
of  certain  things,  but  we  do  it  in  a  total  media  where  the  child  is  secure, 
in  a  media  where  he  knows  this  parent  loves  him  and  his  father  is  going 
to  take  care  of  his  needs. 

That  is  not  so  with  the  policeman  who  punishes  him.  It  is  not  so 
with  the  judge  who  has  the  same  theory;  it  is  not  so  with  the  person 
running  a  resident  home  for  juvenile  delinquents,  because  the  added 
ingredient  of  security  is  not  here  to  make  the  frustration  and  the  pun- 
ishment work. 

So  all  you  do  is  to  compound  the  felony,  and  the  child  is  more  re- 
sentful than  ever. 
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Mr,  Hanxoch.  We  discussed  this  morning  with  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses this  plan  that  has  been  suggested  here  and  there  that  parents 
should  be  made  financially  responsible  up  to  some  limited  amount  for 
the  willful  mischief  or  vandalism  of  their  children. 

What  effect  would  the  enforcement  of  such  a  principle  have  upon 
the  child  and  his  family? 

Dr.  Gardner.  As  a  broad-gage  principle.  I  think  it  has  definite 
lacks,  at  least  in  my  point  of  view,  as  a  physician.  I  have  entire 
sympathy  with  the  individual  who  loses  his  goods,  and  has  his  prop- 
erty damaged  by  juvenile  delinquents,  and  I  think  restitution  is  in 
order. 

But  to  speak  to  the  main  part  of  your  question  as  to  the  effect  on 
the  parents,  I  would  say  that  we  have  noticed  in  our  cases  quite 
frequently,  that  if  an  individual  child  in  a  family  of  6  or  7  children 
commits  a  delinquent  act,  is  taken  out  of  juvenile  court  and  his  parents 
have  to  pay  $400  or  $500 — let  us  say — to  take  cai'e  of  the  damage, 
this  child  by  doing  this  act,  of  course,  has  deprived  the  family  of  some 
of  their  needs:  he  has  deprived  them  of  money  which  should  be 
distributed  to  the  other  children  in  the  family,  and  you  will  note  a 
very  definite  and  drastic  change  in  the  parent's  concept  of  this  par- 
ticular delinquent  child. 

In  other  words,  then  the  child  becomes  the  butt  of  their  fury  and 
you  have  set  up  a  situation  where  the  parents  now  turn  in  their  wrath 
and  they  give  the  child  who  needs  more  love  perhaps,  even  less  and  less 
and  less.  He  is  the  scapegoat.  He  has  deprived  not  only  me,  as  a  par- 
ent, of  this  money ;  he  has  also  taken  it  from  the  other  members  of  the 
family. 

The  other  members  of  the  family  also  make  this  child  the  pariah 
of  the  group  and  I  think  again  you  have  the  tendency,  unless  the 
situation  is  studied  and  understood,  of  compounding  the  felony  of 
parental  rejection  that  was  already  there  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  If  before  they  were  compelled  to  pay  the  money, 
and  they  knew  that  this  youngster  in  their  family  was  liable  to  commit 
some  of  these  acts,  and  if  he  did  they  would  all  be  called  upon  to  give 
up  something,  do  you  not  think  that  there  would  be  more  of  a  com- 
bined effort  on  the  part  of  all  the  family  to  help  the  youngster  along? 

Dr.  Gardner.  If  I  get  your  question  correctly,  you  mean  if  they 
knew  they  were  going  to  have  to  pay,  would  they  have  a  different 
attitude  toward  the  child? 

Mr.  H anxogh.  Yes,  if  it  was  known  generally  under  the  law  that 
one  of  your  youngsters  was  going  to  do  this  damage,  the  family  was 
going  to  have  to  pay  for  it,  and  they  had  someone  in  their  family, 
who  was  liable  to  commit  a  crime  or  offense,  wouldn't  they  all  get 
together  and  help  the  boy  so  that  he  would  change  his  attitude? 

Dr.  Gardxer.  All  I  can  say,  they  might  or  they  might  not  in  the 
individual  case.  I  can't  see  how  that  wxjuld  work  as  a  universal 
scheme. 

I  do  think,  however,  that — to  take  our  minds  off  the  juvenile  delin- 
quent for  a  moment — before  a  family  as  a  whole  is  deprived  of  $400 
or  $500,  ])erha])S  some  investigation  should  be  made  as  to  what  this 
$400  or  $500  means  to  this  family  in  its  total  living.  This  $400  or  $500 
to  a  person  living  in  a  depressed  area  of  our  large  cities,  is  one  thing. 

To  take  the  same  amount  of  money  from  a  person  living  in  an 
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exclusive  suburb  is  another.  I  think  in  relation  to  the  parents  there  is 
a  tendency  to  go  off  the  deep  end  again  theoretically  in  regard  to 
parents. 

Everything  nowadays  is  blamed  on  the  parents.  As  a  psychiatrist, 
I  would  maintain  that  probably  the  American  parent  today  by  and 
large  does  a  much  finer  job  than  any  group  of  parents  in  history.  I 
mean  they  want  to  do  a  good  job;  they  try  to  do  a  good  job.  When 
they  fail  they  try  again. 

But  just  because  5  percent  of  the  children  in  America  become  juve- 
nile delinquents,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  to  continually  blast 
and  blame  parents  up  and  down  the  Nation. 

For  my  money,  the  parents  in  America  are  doing  an  excellent  job. 
They  can  do  better;  they  want  to  do  better;  they  are  trying  to  do 
better,  but  we  must  not  condemn  parents  as  a  whole. 

Senator  Hennings.  Have  not  some  of  the  recent  schools  of  psychi- 
atry been  responsible  partially  for  this  transference  of  blame  for 
everything  to  parents  ?  That  is  to  say,  has  it  not  been  advocated  and 
suggested  rather  frequently,  that  virtually  everything  that  happens 
to  us  throughout  our  lives,  is  the  result  of  one  thing  or  another  that 
happened  to  us  when  we  were  children — our  own  vreaknesses,  our  own 
defects,  our  own  departures  fi'om  whatever  may  be  considered  opti- 
mum or  the  best  social  behavior  and  conduct  in  the  broad  sense? 

Dr.  Gaijdner.  I  think.  Senator  Hennings,  what  you  are  referring 
to  is  that  parents  have  been  condemned  by  professionals  for  what  they 
have  done  in  relationship  with  their  children,  and  which  ended 
disastrously. 

I  do  not  think.  Senator,  that  the  seriously  minded  professional 
people  in  any  of  the  branches  of  psychiatry  that  I  know  are  out  to 
condemn  parents. 

In  their  attempts  to  get  at  the  cause  of  these  things  actually — when 
you  go  at  it  with  a  high-powered  microscope,  go  back  into  the  in- 
fancy— they  are  trying  to  find  out  something  whereby  they  can  help 
the  individual  patient.  There  are  a  great  number  of  fringe  writers 
in  my  profession  who  are  not  actually  identified  with  the  pi'ofession 
of  psychiatry  and  socioanalysis,  but  these  fringe  writers  seize  u]Don 
this  and  they  write  it  up  as  material,  which  is  condemnatory  of  parents. 

I  think  the  seriously  minded  professional  person  is  interested  in 
finding  out  the  causes  and  in  trying  to  overcome  them  by  genuine 
parental  help,  education,  guidance.  As  you  know,  in  your  profes- 
sion, the  same  as  in  mine,  we  never  can  control  people  who  seize  upon 
the  scientific  facts  which  we  try  to  unearth  and  use  them  for  their  own 
benefit  in  their  writings. 

I  think  much  of  this  criticism  comes  from  people  who  are  actually 
not  professional  people  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  do  you  have  an  adequate  number  of  psy- 
chiatrists in  this  field? 

Dr.  Gardner.  The  number  of  psychiatrists  in  the  field  of  children's 
Avork — child  psychiatrists — is  woefully  small  in  number.  We  need 
many,  many  more.  The  difficulties  are  in  getting  funds  to  train  them, 
getting  the  training  potential,  and  paying  the  training  potential,  to 
get  individuals  who  can  stay  in  the  profession  of  child  psychiatry 
long  enough  to  get  adequately  trained  so  that  we  can  attach  them  to 
courts  and  clinics  throughout  the  country. 
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The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  quality  of  the  psy- 
chiatrist in  the  field  of  juvenile  work  ? 

Dr.  Gardner.  I  can  only  speak  for  the  ones  who  are  in  my  own 
area  and  those  that  I  am  acquainted  with  through  our  Associations. 

I  would  say  that  any  child  psychiatrist  today  who  has  gone  through 
the  prescribed  course  of  training  laid  down  by  the  American  Board  of 
Psychiatry  and  Neurology,  plus  the  2  years  training  he  is  required  to 
have  in  child  psychiatry  under  the  rules  of  the  American  Association 
of  Psychiatric  Clinics,  was  a  well-trained  child  psychiatrist,  but  it  is 
a  long-term  training  period  that  costs  money,  and  it  also  costs  the 
local  clinics,  who  are  trying  to  give  service  at  the  same  time  they  are 
giving  training.  It  costs  them  a  lot,  too,  in  manpower  to  supervise 
these  young  people. 

I  think  it  all  depends  on  whether  you  have  an  accredited,  approved 
man,  or  whether  you  have  somebody  who,  in  my  profession,  would 
naturally  slide  into  the  area  because  there  is  such  a  great  personal 
lack. 

It  varies  from  individual  to  individual. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Wliat  can  this  subcommittee  do  to  help  this  situation 
of  yours  ? 

Dr.  Gardner.  I  think  that  some  day  some  senatorial  committee  will 
really  tackle  this  problem  as  it  should  be  tackled  on  a  nationwide 
basis.  I  think  you  will,  of  course,  get  the  facts  as  you  go  about  the 
country,  and  you  should.  You  will  get  many,  many  suggestions  as  to 
cause.  You  will  get  many,  many  suggestions  as  to  treatment.  Not  all 
of  them  are  bad ;  not  all  of  them  are  good. 

In  order  to  introduce  what  I  think  should  be  done,  I  would  say 
parenthetically,  that  I  do  not  think  the  problem  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency is  going  to  be  solved  at  the  local  level  ever.  We  do  not  have 
enough  resources ;  we  do  not  have  enough  funds,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  to  have  some  help  from  the  National  Government  eventually. 

As  I  say,  some  senatorial  committee  will  probably  state  that.  Now, 
I  would  say  that  the  greatest  need  would  be  the  establishment  of  a 
national  juvenile  institute — national  juvenile  delinquency  institute — 
which  would  have  three  main  branches :  A  training  branch,  a  research 
branch,  and  a  program  branch. 

In  the  training  branch  I  would  turn  funds  over  to  schools  of  social 
work,  to  universities,  to  teachers'  colleges,  and  so  forth,  to  train  per- 
sonnel ;  schools  of  theology,  whatever  you  wanted  to  mention,  wdio 
impinge  somewhere  on  this  problem. 

I  would  make  training  programs  for  personnel  in  the  areas  of 
medicine  and  the  social  sciences,  because  although  in  the  last  15  years 
I  have  been  to  conference  after  conference  after  conference  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  after  we  have  outlined 
that  which  is  a  good  program,  and  everybody  agrees,  the  one  basic 
problem  is  that  we've  got  none  of  the  trained  personnel  to  carry  out 
these  programs,  no  matter  how  good  they  are. 

The  local  communities  with  their  community  service  fund  cannot 
pour  service  funds  into  training.  And  neither  could  they  in  the  field 
of  mental  health  when  they  established  the  mental-health  institute 
back  in  1946,  and  they  have  done  such  a  wonderful  job  since  then. 

I  think  that  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  could  be  handled 
in  the  same  way  through  some  such  juvenile  delinquency  institute 
under  one  of  the  agencies  in  the  Federal  Government. 
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In  tlie  second  area  in  research — really  we  know  very,  very  little  about 
what  is  the  cause  or  the  salient  cause  of  juvenile  delinquency.  We 
need  more  facts ;  we  need  more  facts  gathered  by  people  who  are  expert 
in  social  science  research. 

So  I  make  that  my  second  branch  in  this  national  institute  of 
juvenile  delinquency. 

The  third  branch  would  be  that  relative  to  programs  that  are  ex- 
istent now  or  should  be  established  within  the  several  States.  These 
programs  could  be  administered  as  a  community  service  type  of  branch 
and  the  moneys  in  this  area  could  be  dispensed  at  the  local  level,  rela- 
tive to  local  needs. 

The  other,  the  training  branch  and  the  research  branch,  I  think 
could  be  manned  by  a  competent  board  of  research  experts,  and  of 
training  experts,  who  could  come  here  and  aid  your  Federal  agencies 
in  setting  up  this  program  in  training  and  research,  which  I  mentioned. 

Now,  that  is  a  long-term  program.  It  costs  money  to  have  a  pro- 
gram like  that.  It  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  put  the  program  in  the 
field  of  mental  health,  but  they  are  well  on  their  way  in  that  area. 

And  within  the  space  of  5  to  10  j'ears  you  would  be  well  on  your 
way  toward  the  proper  diagnoses — care  and  treatment  of  the  juvenile 
delinquent,  if  we  got  this  type  of  help  from  the  Federal  Government. 

I  would  say  also  that  those  Senators  who  are  bold  enough  to  sug- 
gest such  a  program  to  their  colleagues  would  be,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  child's  future,  among  the  immortals. 

Senator  Hennings.  Doctor,  you  have  had  some  experience,  too,  I 
would  assume — if  not  actual  experience,  experience  by  observation,  of 
group  therapy. 

Dr.  Gardner,  Yes,  I  have. 

Senator  Hennings.  That,  of  course,  is  employed  of  necessity,  as 
well  as  from  the  practical  value  because  of  the  dearth  of  competent 
child-guidance  experts. 

I  have  been  visiting  a  good  many  Federal  correctional  institutions 
and  reformatories,  and  I  find  they  are  constantly  up  against  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  enough  personnel  to  adequately  handle  these  progi^ams, 
one  reason  being  that  the  field  of  psychiatry  has  become  so  lucrative 
that  it  is  a  great  temptation  for  people  to  engage  in  private  practice 
rather  than  to  devote  their  time  and  efforts  and  lives  in  many  cases 
to  institutional  or  to  public  service. 

Do  you  find  that  group  therapy  is  effective  in  large  measure  in  these 
problems  ? 

Dr.  Gardner.  Yes,  Senator  Hennings,  I  do  think  so.  As  you 
know,  and  I  know  from  your  very  intelligent  questions  of  this  morn- 
ing and  this  afternoon,  that  you  are  well  informed  in  this  area  of 
mine;  you  know  this  is  a  comparatively  new  scheme — group  therapy. 
Discussion  work  and  recreational  work  have  been  with  us  for  a  number 
of  years.     This  is  an  attempt  to  treat  by  group  methods. 

I  think  group  methods  are  very  effective  in  this  area.  In  our  clinic 
we  have  groups  of  mothers  in  discussions  of  group  therapy.  They 
have  groups  of  children. 

I  think  that  that  work  is  very  effective. 

Here  again  we  met  with  the  same  problem.  Although  group 
tlierapy  can  reach  more  people,  it  is  not  that  group  therapy  is  simpler 
than  individual  therapy,  and  hence,  you  don't  need  to  have  as  much 
traininfT  to  do  it. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  my  impression  yon  have  to  have  more  train- 
iii<r  to  be  a  eood  <xroiip  tlierapist  tliaii  you  might  have  to  have  as  an 
individual  tliei-apist. 

So  we  I'un  up  against  the  same  okl  problem:  How  are  we  going  to 
get  trained  personnel  unless  we  do  something  to  encourage  the  re- 
cruitment of  these  people,  to  put  some  kind  of  prestige  value  on  the 
I)eoj)]e  who  work  in  the  area  of  juvenile  delinquency,  to  make  a  pro- 
bation officer  a  trained  person  whom  people  look  up  to,  and  not  down 
at,  as  a  ])erson  of  the  court. 

If  you  do  that,  you  increase  the  prestige  of  these  workers,  group 
tlierapists,  probation  officers,  clinical  psychologists;  you  do  that  by 
noting  that  these  people  are  highly  selective,  that  this  Nation  feels 
well  enough  about  this  profession  to  want  to  recruit  people  in  it,  to 
give  them  a  stipend  to  get  their  training,  and  train  them  properly. 

So  I  would  say  that  your  group  therapy  programs  are  excellent. 
We  wish  we  had  a  lot  more  of  them  and  I  think  we  will  if  we  can 
ever  get  the  resources  to  train  people  to  man  such  programs. 

The  C'iiAiR3iAX.  Dr.  (iardner,  what  is  the  cost  of  a  fully  trained, 
good  psychiatrist  ? 

Dr.  (tardxer.  In  the  field  of  child  psychiatry  ? 

The  (^iiAiRMAX.  Yes. 

Dr.  (xARDXER.  Four  years  in  medical  school;  2  years  in  general 
residency  and  internship ;  3  years  basic  psychiatry  in  adult  psychiatry ; 
on  top  of  that  2  years"  training  as  a  specialist  in  child  psychiatry. 

Then  we  consider  that  he  is  qualified  to  treat  in  this  area,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  the  only  reward  you  are  getting  for  this  long  term 
of  ti-aining  is  work  that  he  actually  does  as  an  individual. 

He  then  in  turn  helps  many  others  through  his  supervision  and 
work  with  the  collateral  profession  of  social  work  and  clinical  psy- 
chology. 

The  cost  of  all  of  these  years  of  training,  9  years,  I  would  say  the 
sum  is  probably  $50,000  from  the  time  he  gets  his  bachelor  degree  from 
college. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  costly  operation. 

Dr.  Gardxer.  It  is  a  very  costly  branch. 

The  Ciiair:max.  Dr.  Gardner,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  our  gi-ateful  hearts — the  committee  and 
I — for  your  ai)pearance  here.  You  have  been  very  helpful.  I  know 
that  when  we  read  the  record  we  will  get  very  much  guidance  from 
your  presentation. 

Dr.  Gardxer.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Hendrickson. 

Mr.  Haxxocii.  Mr.  Mitler. 

STATEMENT  OF  ERNEST  A.  MITLER  ASSISTANT  DISTRICT 
ATTORNEY,  NEW  YORK  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Hax'xoch.   "^'ou  ai-e  a  member  of  the  New"  York  bar  ? 

Mr.  ]\riTEER.  I  am. 

Mr.  Haxxocii.  You  are  an  assistant  district  attorney  of  New  York 
County  ? 

]\rr.  Mm^ER.  Yes,  I  am  under  Frank  S.  Hogan,  district  attorney 
for  New  York  County. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Since  1944. 
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Mr.  MiTLER.  Yes. 

Mr.  IIannocii,  Since  Id-iQ  or  1948,  you  have  been  tlie  district  at- 
tf)rney  iii  charge  of  trying  to  break  up  the  racket  in  bhick-market 
babies  ? 

"Sir.  MiTLER.  Yes.     I  have  been  assigned  to  that  by  INIr.  Hogan. 
Mr.  Hannocii.  How  mucli  of  your  time  has  been  devoted  to  trying 
to  break  up  that  racket  ? 

Mr.  MiTLER.  Well,  I  have  conducted  a  sustained  investigation  and 
almost  have  been  continuously  engaged  in  prosecuting  those  cases. 

Of  course,  that  is  along  with  the  reguhir  cases  that  we  have,  part 
of  the  time,  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Hannocii.  In  order  that  we  can  understand  the  operation  of 
the  black  market,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  what  prospective  parents,  who 
want  to  adopt  a  child,  do  if  they  are  dealing  with  one  of  the  ordinary 
accredited  institutions  that  have  children  available  for  adoption — - 
accredited  institution  ?    What  is  that  practice  ? 

Mr.  MiTLER.  The  parents  would  go  to  the  authorized  agency — and 
I  am  directing  myself  to  the  practice  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
I  believe  is  uniform  throughout  the  country — and  they  would  make 
their  application.  They  would  be  interviewed  by  a  social  worker  who 
would  try  to  find  out  what  kind  of  people  they  are;  try  to  find  out  about 
their  background,  the  authorized  agency  would  conduct  a  home  visit 
and  then  make  an  evaluation  to  determine  whether  these  people  should 
be  applicants  on  their  list  for  children. 

Of  course,  I  should  point  out,  and  I  know  you  are  getting  to  the 
point,  that  due  to  the  tremendous  demand  for  children,  even  though 
they  are  well  adjusted  people  and  qualified,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
in  any  of  our  local  agencies  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  them  to  get 
the  child. 

The  demand  is  10  or  15  people  to  1  child  available. 

Mr.  Hannocii.  When  that  agency  undertakes  to  nuike  a  child  avail- 
able to  such  a  group  of  parents,  would  that  agency  have  made  an 
investigation  of  the  parents  of  the  child  they  are  going  to  submit 
for  adoption? 

Mr.  MiTi.ER.  Ordinarily,  tlie  agency  has  contact  with  the  mother 
and  the  father  if  possible  during  the  prenatal  period.  The  agency 
tries  to  find  out  as  much  as  they  can  about  the  parents  and  about  their 
backgronnd. 

Mr.  Hannocii.  And  their  health? 

Mr.  MiTLER.  Their  health.  Then  after  the  child  is  born,  the  child 
is  examined  from  a  medical  point  of  view.  Then  taking  all  these 
factors  into  consideration,  the  agency  tries  to  evaluate  which  one  of 
the  pending  applicants  would  best  fit — integratino-  with  that  particular 
child. 

Although  I  am  not  a  social  worker,  I  think  that  is 'the  principle; 
that  is  the  method. 

Mr.  Hannocii.  After  they  have  assigned  that  child  to  the  proposed 
foster  parents,  there  is  a  period  before  which  they  consent  to  the 
adoption  of  that  child,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  MiTLKR.  Yes.  After  the  child  has  been  surrendered  to  the 
agency  and  then  placed  w^ith  the  foster  parents  selected  by  the  agency, 
there  is  a  supervisory  period  in  the  State  of  New  York  of  6  months^ 
during  w^hich  the  agency  sustains  its  contact  with  the  familv. 
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At  the  end  of  6  months,  the  prospective  adopting  parents  are  able  to 
go  to  the  surrogate  court  and  apply  for  a  petition  of  adoption. 

So  there  is  an  examination  and  evaluation  during  that  whole  proba- 
tionary period. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Let  us  assume  that  I  am  a  person  who  wants  to 
adopt  a  child.  My  wife  and  I  can't  wait  or  don't  want  to  wait  for 
this  long  period  of  time,  and  I  decide  I  am  going  into  the  black 
market,  what  do  I  do  and  what  happens  to  me  ? 

Mr.  MiTLER.  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  graphic  example,  Mr.  Han- 
noch,  and  I  think  that  is  the  only  way  I  can  establish  the  point  I  have 
in  mind.    That  has  to  do  wnth  the  group  operating  at  this  moment. 

Any  one  of  us  here,  if  provided  with  one  of  several  numbers,  the 
telephone  being  that  in  a  community  several  hundred  miles  away, 
could  make  a  telephone  call.  The  conversation  would  be  very  brief. 
We  would  say,  "Hello,"  and  briefly  identify  ourselves. 

Immediately  the  member  of  this  well  organized  group  on  the  other 
side  would  say,  "Yes,  I  understand  what  you  are  after,  and  for  $2,000 
you  may  have  the  merchandise,"  or  the  baby. 

Many  times  it  is  just  that  crude  and  that  blunt. 

Of  course,  there  are  permutations  and  variegations. 

Then  you  will  be  told  that  in  a  period  of  several  weeks  or  months 
you  will  be  notified.  After  that  period  you  will  get  a  telephone  call 
and  you  will  be  told  to  go  to  that  comnumity.  There,  the  child  will 
be  waiting  for  you,  probably  boarding  out.  You  will  know  very  little 
about  the  background  of  the  child.    You  will  pay  probably  $2,000. 

At  that  point  the  child  can  be  transferred  to  you  and  you  will  return 
to  your  resident  State  of  New  York. 

In  the  alternative,  this  group  provides  professional  couriers  with 
a  door-to-door  service. 

There  have  been  several  instances  of  tliat  which  I  have  come  across 
in  my  investigation. 

In  one  case  it  is  our  belief  that  the  baby  was  even  delivered  by 
means  of  a  truck. 

Now,  that  service  costs  an  additional  $500.  In  addition,  right  now 
they  are  offering  the  service  of  sending  the  unmarried  mother  from 
the  farm  community ;  that  is,  from  out  of  the  local  area  into  the  New 
York  community,  this  person  in  the  ring  demanding  as  a  condition 
precedent,  a  thousand  dollars. 

In  other  words,  the  mother  will  be  sent  in,  and  from  then  on  you  are 
on  your  own  hook.  There  is  a  lawyer  that  makes_  this  arrangement, 
not  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  but  engaged  in  this  activity. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  That  is  much  more  profitable  ? 

Mr.MiTLER.  It  has  been  to  him. 

Now,  in  addition,  professional  intermediaries  are  utilized  in  the 
New  York  area  who  make  contacts  and  receive  a  kickback.  _  Now,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  picture,  the  natural  mother  is  the  subject  of  all 
kinds  of  misrepresentation.  She  is  told  that  her  child  is  going  to  a 
member  of  a  certain  group,  to  a  member  of  a  certain  religion,  after 
she  gives  birth,  which  is  in  a  metropolitan  area;  she  is  sent  back  or- 
dinarily to  a  rural  community  where  she  comes  from. 

Then  a  professional  substitute  is  employed  in  order  to  secure  the 
birth  certificate  and  other  necessary  documents.  That  is  so  that  the 
background  and  religious  factors  will  integrate  with  that  of  prospec- 
tive adopting  parents. 
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These  manipulations  are  brought  about  by  the  inducement  that 
money  brings  on. 

In  other  words,  the  future  destiny  of  the  child  is  determined  in  a 
large  manner  on  a  pecuniary  footing. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  You  have  cases  in  which  the  mother,  about  to  deliver 
the  child,  is  sent  to  the  hospital  under  the  fictitious  name  of  the  adopt- 
ing parent,  so  it  would  look  as  far  as  the  records  are  concerned,  that 
the  foster  mother,  herself,  had  delivered  the  child  ? 

Mr.  MiTLER.  That  is  common  practice,  yes. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  That  is  the  way  they  get  phony  birth  certificates  ? 

Mr.  MiTLER.  That  is  one  way.  Tlie  other  way  is,  as  I  mentioned, 
to  employ  another  person,  another  girl  in  the  community  to  secure  the 
birth  certificate.     That  can  be  done  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  I  take  it  that  it  is  implicit  in  what  you  say  that  no 
investigation  is  made  of  the  proposed  foster  mothers  by  anybody. 

Mr.  MiTLER.  No,  they  are  not  seen  by  any  social  worker  or  any  mem- 
ber of  any  agency,  only  by  these  professionals  in  this  group. 

Then  only  by  certain  members  of  it.  They  are  oblivious  as  to  where 
their  child  is  going. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  the  prospective  foster  parents  know  anything 
about  the  background  of  the  child  they  are  getting  ? 

Mr.  MiTLER.  Just  what  they  are  told  by  these  persons  who  are  trad- 
ing in  children.     That  is  usually  what  will  please  them. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  In  other  words,  they  may  not  know  that  the  child 
came  from  persons  who  are  either  mentally  or  physically  unfit  ? 

Mr.  MiTLER.  That  is  a  possibility.  I  am  not  discussing  any  concrete 
case.     These  methods  represent  a  maximizing  of  the  risks. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  When  you  come  to  prosecute  these  people,  what  is 
the  principal  difficulty  you  run  into  ? 

Mr.  MiTLER.  The  principal  difficulty  in  this  situation  I  mentioned, 
as  well  as  another  one  that  is  already  completed,  is  the  fact,  first  of 
all,  that  on  a  day-by-day  footing,  many  of  these  activities  are  taking 
place  in  a  community  thousands  of  miles  away. 

I  should  add  that  in  the  first  case  I  stated  that  that  community  has 
no  prohibition  against  the  unlawful  placing  of  children  for  compensa- 
tion, as  New  York  State  has  had  since  April  18, 1949. 

So  that  as  a  local  law  enforcement  agency  you  are  trying  to  reach 
out  and  follow  on  a  day-by-day  footing  things  that  are  at  a  great 
geographic  distance. 

That  is  one  difficulty.  I  don't  think  many  offices  have  the  facilities 
to  do  that.  Fortunately,  we  are  able  to  do  something  in  that  direction 
because  ours  is  one  of  the  biggest  in  the  country. 

The  other  difficulty  is  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  and  in  all  these 
cases  that  have  been  prosecuted  in  our  office,  and  there  have  been  5  or 
0  of  them,  the  defense  has  always  been  that  we  did  not  have  jurisdic- 
tion. That  is  due  to  the  interstate  flow,  tlie  interstate  action  in  these 
cases. 

For  example,  in  the  case — I  can  state  the  name  because  the  convic- 
tion has  been  affirmed  in  the  court  of  appeals — of  Irwin  Slater,  in 
1949.  As  a  representative  of  my  office,  I  told  him  that  there  was  a 
new  law  on  the  books;  that  lie  could  not  engage  in  this  baby-selling 
business  any  more,  so  he  i)roceeded  to  Florida,  opened  up  business, 
a(hcitised  in  the  Florida  newspapers,  obtained  a  secretary,  got  a  place 
of  business,  and  secured  a  whole  gi'oup  of  babies. 
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He  did  that  by  paying  for  the  expenses  of  the  natural  mothers  dur- 
ing the  prenatal  period.  Then  the  babies  were  transferred  either  by 
plane  or  train  to  the  New  York  area. 

Well,  you  can  see  the  problems  involved  there.  It  really  is  a  func- 
tion on  an  interstate  level,  back  and  forth  between  Florida  and  New 
York. 

As  I  said,  I  am  only  mentioning  these  names  because  they  have 
been  in  the  public  press  already,  in  New  York  and  Florida.  And  we 
have  to  utilize  a  private  agency  volunteer  to  help  us,  and  they  prac- 
tically disbanded  and  followed  these  culprits  around  Dade  County 
for  us. 

We  did  have  the  help,  of  course  of  the  Miami  police  in  many,  many 
instances. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Would  the  prosecution  of  these  offenders  be  aided 
by  the  adoption  of  Federal  legislation  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  MiTLER.  That  is  the  point  that  I  want  to  urge  as  a  result  of  all 
these  cases.  It  seems  to  me  obvious  that  the  evil  is  being  committed 
both  on  a  local  and  Federal  plane.  I  think  that  a  Federal  law  would 
cover  all  the  territory — all  the  States — and  it  would  not  only  facilitate 
investigation,  but  I  think  it  w^ould  defeat  this  question  of  jurisdiction 
that  is  raised  all  the  time. 

It  would  also  defeat  the  circumvention  these  people  employed  by 
going  to  territory  where  they  have  no  local  laws. 

I  think  it  might  even  encourage  the  passage  of  some  local  laws  in 
other  areas  outside  of  metropolitan  areas. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Are  there  areas  and  States  in  the  United  States 
W'here  there  is  nothing  improper  in  selling  babies  for  money? 

Mr.  MiTLER.  I  think  it  is  improper  because  that  is  a  moral  concept, 
but  I  don't  believe  they  have  effective  penal  statutes  on  that  particular 
point,  making  it  a  crime  to  place  children  out  for  free  care,  for 
adoption. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Tliis  morning  there  was  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
there  were  approximately  thirty-odd  thousand  babies  born  to  un- 
married mothers  under  the  age  of  17.  In  your  investigation,  have 
you  found  young  girls  w^ho  have  delivered  children  that  have  been 
sold  to  this  group  of  men  ? 

Mr.  MiTLER.  I  am  not  a  professional  social  worker,  but  I  have  inter- 
viewed these  girls  so  I  can  give  you  my  evaluation.  It  is  very 
common. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  that  is  the  fact  that  they  are  not  able  to 
analyze  the  conditions ;  they  are  not  able  to  visualize  what  will  happen 
to  the  children  if  they  fall  in  the  hands  of  this  group. 

No.  2 :  They  are  not  cognizant  of  the  existence  of  the  authorized 
agency  and  the  benefits  that  ensue  from  utilizing  their  services. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  How  do  these  youngsters  get  in  touch  with  this 
lawyer  or  the  head  of  this  group  that  sells  these  babies  ?  There  must 
be  a  doctor  some  place  in  the  picture. 

Mr.  MiTLER.  I  can  give  you  a  few  examples.  I  can  think  of  one  girl 
who  was  16.  She  was  walking  down  Fourteenth  Street  in  New  York. 
She  walked  in  there,  and  met  a  jewelry  salesman.  At  that  time  she 
was  shortly  to  have  a  child.  He  took  her  out  and  she  told  him  about 
her  predicament. 

He  said,  "Well,  I  know  a  doctor,"  and  that  "doctor"  had  been  e;n- 
gaged  in  that  practice. 
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In  other  cases  it  is  done  by  somebody  else  in  the  rooming  house 
referring  them  to  a  doctor  or  lawyer  or  a  professional  intermediary. 

It  is  not  too  difficult  to  find. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mitler,  there  isn't  any  doubt  in  your  mind  that 
we  need  a  Federal  statute  to  cover  this  area,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Mitler.  There  is  no  doubt. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  point,  that  a  Federal  statute  will  not  reach 
down  to  the  roots  of  the  whole  evil ;  that  is,  this  whole  problem  of  the 
black  market  in  babies.  It  will  be  one  step  in  ameliorating  it  and 
probably  making  available  the  agency  method  for  babies  that  are 
being  diverted  into  the  racket. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  very  important  step  ? 

Mr.  Mitler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask  Mr.  Mitler. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Hennings  ? 

Senator  Hennings.  I  have  no  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mitler.  The  commit- 
tee appreciates  your  visit  with  us. 

Mr.  Mitler.  Something  constructive  will  come  up,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Is  Mr.  Williamson  in  the  room  ? 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  do,  sir? 

Counsel  will  proceed. 

Mr,  Hannoch.  Mr.  Williamson,  you  are  the  chief  of  police  of 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  JETER  L.  WILLIAMSON,  CHIEF  OF  POLICE, 
GKEENSBORO,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Williamson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  And  how  long  have  you  been  in  that  position? 

Mr.  Williamson.  I  have  been  in  Greensboro  for  2  years. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Wliat  is  your  background  or  training? 

Mr.  Williamson.  I  came  to  Greensboro  from  the  city  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  where  I  was  inspector  of  police. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  And  what  experience  did  you  have  in  the  juvenile 
delinquency  field  ? 

Mr.  Williamson.  I  was  assigned  with  the  juvenile  division  in  the 
city  of  Richmond  for  a  period,  up  until  the  time  I  went  into  the  service. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  And  do  you  have  a  juvenile  division  or  group  of 
your  police  department? 

Mr.  Williamson.  No,  sir ;  unfortunately  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  How  large  a  community  do  you  operate  in? 

Mr.  Williamson.  Greensboro  is  just  slightly  under  90,000  in  pop- 
ulation. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  have  a  detention  home  for  children  when 
they  are  arrested  ? 

Mr.  Williamson.  Yes,  sir.  We  do  have  that.  That  is  operated  by 
the  police  department  in  conjunction  with  the  juvenile  court. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  have  a  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  in 
your  city  ? 

Mr.  Williamson.  I  should  like  to  say  this,  sir.  I  hesitate  to  use 
the  word  "problem"  because  I  don't  think  it  is  a  problem  in  the  true 
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sense  of  the  word,  not  only  in  my  city  but  nationally.  I  think  so 
many  of  the  figures  have  been  misinterpreted.  And  I  say  that  in  this 
respect :  I  know  in  my  own  short  experience  of  17  years  in  police  work 
I  have  seen  records  systems  and  juvenile  police  departments  grow  to 
the  point  where  little  incidents,  that  in  my  boyhood  were  normal  be- 
havior of  a  normal  boy,  now  become  projected  into  a  complex  record 
system,  and  it  automatically  becomes  a  cold  statistic. 

Then,  too,  I  think  there  is  another  point  that  has  been  overlooked, 
in  this  respect;  that  is,  the  repeaters,  those  who  come  back  to  us  2, 
3,  4,  or  5  times  a  year.  Each  time  they  come  back,  we  have  another 
instance  that  is  entered  into  the  record.  So  actually  I  don't  think  there 
has  been  any  intelligent  analysis  of  exactly  how  many  human  beings 
we  have  dealt  with.  Wliat  we  have  is  the  number  of  offenses  that  have 
been  committed  by  juveniles. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Well,  let's  talk  about  offenses.  You  do  have  offenses 
being  committed  by  juveniles  in  your  neck  of  the  woods? 

Mr.  Williamson.  Yes,  sir.  The  rise  there  has  been  noticeable,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  overall  crime  picture  has 
not  increased  in  the  same  proportionate  degree  as  has  the  increase  of 
crimes  committed  by  juveniles,  which  simply  means  that  the  age  of 
the  criminal  is  lowering.  I  fail  to  see  that  everybody  in  this  generation 
is  headed  straight  for  the  electric  chair,  as  so  many  people  would 
think.  I  still  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  and  a  great  deal  of  confi- 
dence in  the  kids  of  today.  I  think  that  their  level  of  intelligence  has 
gone  up,  and  consequently,  tlie  kid  today  of  IC)  who  commits  a  crime 
has  the  intelligence  of  a  kid  of  19  during  my  day. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  find  that  the  number  of  offenses  that  are 
being  committed  in  your  area  is  increasing? 

Mr.  Williamson.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  increased  in  every  category 
in  major  cnmes.  I  think  that  is  the  same  thing  throughout  the 
country. 

There  again  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  I  am  not  concerned  with 
increases  that  refer  to  what  we  speak  of  as  part  II  offenses,  the  minor 
crimes. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  I  am  talking  about  the  crimes  that  are  quasi-felonies. 
You  call  them  part  I  crimes — burglary,  robbery  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  That  has  tripled  among  the  juveniles  in  the 
last  3  years  in  our  own  community,  while  our  overall  burglary  rate 
has  actually  decreased. 

INIr.  Hannoch.  The  overall  burglary  rate  has  decreased,  but  the 
burglary  I'ate  committed  by  the  youngsters  has  gone  up  300  percent. 

]\Ir.  Williamson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  have  boys  and  girls  participating  in  this? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  should  think  that  in  burglary  cases  it  would  be 
90  percent  boys.  We  have  only  had  one  outstanding  gang,  shall  we 
say,  of  girls  that  were  involved  in  burglaries.  That  was  this  past 
summer.  We  rounded  up  a  gang  of  some  4  or  5  girls,  ranging  in 
ages  from  12  or  13  up  to  16,  who  had  burglarized  several  homes,  but 
normally  it  is  all  boys.  Sometimes  there  is  a  girl  or  two  in  the  car 
who  goes  along  for  the  ride  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  normally  we 
can  say  it  is  a  boy. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  have  any  problem  of  children  having  come 
into  contact  with  marihuana  or  drugs? 
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Mr.  AViLTJAMSOK.  No,  sir.  Fortunately,  that  is  no  problem  at  all 
with  us.    In  fact,  we  have  not  had  any  instances  even. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  find — I  think  you  have  said  so — that  the 
age  limit  of  these  children  is  reducing  ? 
Mr.  Williamson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  What  do  you  find,  in  your  area,  causes  this  increase 
in  offenses  on  the  part  of  these  children  ? 

Mr.  AViLLiAMSON.  Well,  I  think  that  goes  back  to  the  same  thought 
that  has  already  been  advanced  by  so  many  people,  the  lack  of  proper 
control  in  the  home  and  the  kid  finding  himself  with  entirely  too  much 
time  and  nothing  to  do.  There  again,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
by  no  means  is  that  sort  of  activity  confined  to  the  so-called  other  side 
of  the  tracks.  We  find  kids  not  only  from  the  middle  class  but  we 
find  kids  from  the  best  class  who  very,  very  often  get  into  trouble. 

One  very  prominent  case  that  we  went  through  in  our  city  termi- 
nated almost  2  years  ago  now,  with  a  boy  then  19,  being  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  on  a  rape  charge.  The  kid's  record  with  us  dated  back 
to  the  time  he  was  13  or  14  years  old.  He  was  from  one  of  the  best 
families  in  town,  and  at  one  time  his  escapades  had  grown  to  the  point 
where  liis  father  offered  him  a  hundred  dollars  a  week  to  stay  out  of 
trouble.  This  was  the  social  level  from  which  this  kid  came.  That 
lasted  about  a  month. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  That  was  just  about  the  end  of  that  kid;  wasn't  it? 
Mr.  Williamson.  Yes. 

Senator  Hennings.  When  you  say  "one  of  the  best  families,"  you 
mean  economically  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  In  this  case  socially  also,  sir.  There  are  several 
other  children  in  the  family,  all  of  whom  have  grown  into  normal 
adult  life. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  find,  or  have  there  come  to  your  attention, 
any  occasions  in  which  through  the  publicity  that  was  given  to  juve- 
nile records,  boj^s  from  your  community  many,  many  years  later,  have 
lost  jobs  because  their  records  were  suddenly  brought  to  somebody's 
attention  for  some  minor  offense  they  committed  ? 

Mr.  Williamson.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  glad  you  brought  up  that  point, 
because  just  before  I  came  up  here  there  was  a  letter  that  came  to  my 
desk  from  a  man  in  California  37  years  old.  He  was  arrested  in  our 
city  20  years  ago,  when  he  was  16.  Our  law,  incidentally  on  juveniles, 
is  i6.  That  is  where  the  line  is  set.  After  16  you  are  treated,  as  far  as 
the  criminal  law  is  concerned,  as  an  adult — a  practice  I  certainly  am 
not  in  favor  of,  but  powerless  to  do  anything  about. 

This  kid  was  arrested  when  he  was  16  years  old  for  larceny.  He 
was  sentenced  to  90  days  on  the  prison  road  gang.  And  after  getting 
out  he  was  in  trouble  one  more  time,  still  while  in  his  teens.  And 
now,  20  years  later,  this  record  has  come  up  out  in  California  to  haunt 
him,  through  the  Central  Records  Bureau  in  Washington.  He  was 
fingerprinted  when  he  was  arrested  20  years  ago.  Then,  of  course, 
there  Avas  the  routine  fingerprint  check  when  he  applied  for  a  job  in 
California,  and  it  came  out  that  he  had  served  time  for  larceny.  He 
ws  dismissed  from  his  job,  and  according  to  his  letter  now  he  is 
mmble,  he  says,  to  find  work  anywhere. 

That,  to  me,  certainly  presents  the  need  for  some  sort  of  legislation 
fo  kf'OD  these  records  of  juveniles — and  of  course  I  speak  there  only  of 
juveniles — at  the  discretion  of  the  juvenile  court  judge. 
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I  think  legislation  has  been  passed  in  many  States  on  that,  and 
I  think  there  is  great  need  for  legislation  in  that  respect. 

I  certainly  cannot  see  this  man  now,  37  years  old,  finding  a  20-year- 
old  so-called  minor  oflfense  creeping  up  to  haunt  him.  Right  now  his 
chances  of  living  a  normal  life  are  certainly  not  very  great  at  the  best. 
He  almost  has  to  turn  to  a  life  of  crime  to  make  a  living.  It  isn't  his 
fault.    It  is  the  fault  of  faulty  legislation. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  What  is  the  youngest  child  that  you  have  had  as  part 
of  this  juvenile  delinquency  problem  in  your  town  ? 

Mr.  Williamson.  In  serious  offenses,  I  should  say  8  or  9  years  old. 
We  had  a  gang,  for  instance,  only  this  past  summer. 

We  cleared  up  15  or  20  some  odd  store  burglaries  that  had  one  kid 
9  years  old  in  the  gang,  the  leader  of  the  gang  being  12  years  old,  the 
oldest  being  14.  Just  last  week  we  had  another  gang  that  had  one 
6  years  old  in  it,  but  they  hadn't  gotten  around  to  breaking  into 
stores  yet. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Wliat  kind  of  a  family  did  he  come  from? 

Mr.  Williamson.  The  family  was  like  this,  sir.  Incidentally,  we 
had  set  up  a  plan,  because  there  had  been  so  many  offenses  in  this 
particular  area.  Wlien  these  three  kids  were  apprehended,  the  officer 
immediately  went  back  to  the  homes  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
just  exactly  what  kind  of  homes  they  came  from. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  operating  together  ? 

Mr.  Williamson.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  around  3  o'clock.  The  mother 
"was  still  in  bed.  The  father  was  serving  time  already  on  the  roads. 
That  gives  you  the  background  of  that  particular  kid — absolutely  no 
chance  for  him  insofar  as  his  home  life  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  have  a  teen-age  prostitution  problem,  too? 

Mr.  Williamson.  Not  as  a  problem.    No,  sir ;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  have  a  juvenile  court  judge? 

Is  there  a  juvenile  court  system  in  North  Carolina  ? 

Mr.  Williamson.  As  such,  sir,  I  think  what  the  law  says  on  that  is 
that  the  superior  court  of  each  county  shall  set  aside  one  section  of  its 
session  to  try  only  juvenile  offenses.  And  it  also  goes  ahead  to  allow 
counties  or  municipalities  at  their  own  discretion  to  set  up  juvenile 
court  systems. 

Now,  in  the  city  of  Greensboro,  we  have  a  part-time  juvenile  court 
judge.    Our  juvenile  court  is  only  held  twice  a  week. 

So  2  days  a  week  the  part-time  judge  holds  court  for  juveniles. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Where  do  these  children  stay?  Where  are  they 
kept  until  they  are  tried  ? 

Mr.  Williamson.  If  they  are  placed  in  detention,  we  have  deten- 
tion quarters  separate  from  those  of  the  adult  offenders,  in  which  they 
are  kept  until  trial. 

If  at  all  possible,  we  try  to  parole  the  children  into  the  custody  of 
the  parents  until  the  case  comes  up  for  trial. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  attend  meetings  of  other  chiefs  of  police 
in  your  immediate  area  ? 

Mr.  Williamson.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  And  would  you  say  that  the  story  that  you  have 
told  us  represents  a  fair  example  of  what  the  situation  is  in  the 
Middle  South? 

Mr.  Williamson.  I  should  think  so,  yes,  sir. 
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Of  course,  I  would  have  to  say  that  and  stand  to  be  corrected,  be- 
cause of  course,  I  am  not  entirely  familiar  with  it,  but  just  from 
conversation  with  the  other  chiefs,  I  should  say  we  were  pretty  rep- 
resentative in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  I  imderstood  you  to  say  that  these  children  do 
not  necessarily  come  from  the  slum  areas.  They  also  come  from 
over  the  tracks.     I  think  that  was  the  term  you  used. 

Mr.  Williamson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  have  any  psychiatric  treatment  at  all  avail- 
able for  them  ? 

Mr.  WiLLL\MS0N.  As  a  public  service  ?     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  No  public  service  at  all  of  that  kind  ? 

Do  you  have  a  probation  officer  assigned  to  the  juvenile  court? 

Mr.  Williamson.  Yes,  sir,  there  are  three  probation  officers  as- 
signed to  the  juvenile  court  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  And  they  are  just  assigned  to  your  city? 

Mr.  Williamson.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Have  you  any  thoughts  to  express  to  us  as  to  what 
the  committee  can  do  to  aid  in  this  problem  that  you  have  described 
tons? 

Mr.  Williamson.  Only  in  this  respect  sir.  And  that  would  be 
repeating  someone  who  testified  earlier.  In  my  own  case,  I  think  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  need  lies  in  legislation — legislation  which  would 
set  up  a  juvenile  court  system  and  also  legislation  which  would  take 
care  of  these  two  points  which  we  mentioned  earlier. 

As  to  the  age  of  a  juvenile,  I  still  think  16  is  rather  young  to  start 
to  treat  kids  as  adults,  although  in  some  instances,  a  16-year-old  may- 
be should  be  treated  as  an  aclult.  I  think  maybe  somewhere  in  be- 
tween that  area  of  16  to  18  there  should  be  some  discretionary  powder 
allowed  the  judge  so  that  the  person  could  be  treated  as  a  child  or 
as  an  adult.  But  the  way  it  is  now,  if  a  child  is  16  years  old  he  has 
to  go  through  the  municipal  court  and  superior  court,  and  if  he  is 
sentenced  he  has  to  go  to  the  State  prison,  the  road  camp,  the  same 
as  a  grown  person. 

Another  area  we  need  legislation  for  is  in  the  handling  of  those  ju- 
venile records.  These  cases  come  up  every  once  in  a  while.  We  see  a 
great  need  for  that. 

So  I  think  tliat  the  drawing  of  a  model  statute,  or  some  uniform 
law,  and  recommending  the  adoption  of  it  so  that  we  would  get  some 
sort  of  uniformity,  both  in  enforcement  and  in  the  judicial  process  in 
all  of  our  States,  would  be  a  tremendous  help  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  think  it  is  important  that  each  police  staff 
liave  assigned  to  it  at  least  one  member  who  is  thoroughly  versed  in 
juvenile  practices? 

Mr.  Williamson.  I  don't  think  that  it  is  only  important,  sir,  I 
think  that  it  is  an  absolute  necessity.  It  is  one  of  those  things  that  I 
think  a  department  just  cannot  afford  to  do  without. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  forming  such  a  division  in  my  own  depart- 
ment now  where,  having  been  there  a  short  time,  I  ran  into  certain  in- 
ternal things  that  had  to  be  straightened  out  before  we  could  project 
any  long-range  planning  into  the  operation  of  the  department.  And 
it  is  one  of  those  things  we  have  just  worked  out  the  agenda  to  now, 
and  we  expect  to  put  it  in  operation  by  the  first  of  the  year. 
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Mr.  Hannoch.  Where  would  you  send  any  police  officers  to  get 
them  trained? 

Mr.  Williamson.  That  is  a  problem,  sir.  Eight  now,  offhand,  the 
only  place  that  I  can  think  of  is  the  Delinquency  Institute  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  which  offers  scholarships  to  police 
officers  along  with  other  individuals. 

It  is  one  of  those  areas  where  training,  I  think,  could  certainly  very 
well  be  afforded  by  some  agency.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion dips  into  it  very,  very  lightly  in  its  broad  overall  program  of 
training  through  the  national  academy. 

IVIr.  Hannoch.  It  is  a  part  of  the  last  2  weeks,  isn't  it,  of  the  na- 
tional academy  training  ? 

]\Ir.  Williamson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Hennings  ? 

Senator  Hennings.  Chief,  I  am  very,  very  much  interested  in 
what  you  have  to  say  about  the  road  camps  in  your  State.  What  in- 
stitutions have  you  for  the  confinement,  the  custody,  of  those  of- 
fenders falling  within  the  juvenile  category? 

ISIr.  Williamson.  Well,  there  again,  sir,  remember,  we  term  a  "ju- 
venile" as  one  under  16. 

Senator  Hennings.  I  understand. 

]Mr.  Williamson.  If  I  have  been  misunderstood,  I  want  to  correct 
that.  They  do  not  go  to  the  road  camp.  It  is  those  kids  between  16 
and  18  that  I  am  concerned  about  being  treated  as  adults.  The  kids 
under  10  go  to  juvenile  penal  institutions  or  training  schools,  depend- 
ing upon  the  severity  of  the  offense.  It  is  after  he  lias  reached  his 
IBtli  birthday  that  then  he  is  subject  to  being  confined  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  adult.  That  is  the  area  that  I  am  concerned  about, 
the  area  from  16  to  18. 

Senator  Hennings.  You  think  16  is,  in  many  cases,  too  low? 

Mr.  Williamson.  I  should  say  in  most  cases,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hennings.  In  most  cases. 

Now,  as  to  offenders  over  the  age  of  16,  are  they  generally  sent  to 
road  camps  in  your  State? 

Mv.  Williamson.  First  offenders  are  sent  to  first-offender  camps, 
which  includes  youngsters  and  older  people,  or  adult  offenders. 

In  a  first  offender  camp,  j'OU  might  find  a  range  in  age  groups  of 
from  16  up  to  50. 

Senator  Hennings.  But  they  are  given  no  A^ocational  training 
otlier  than  working  on  the  roads? 

Mr.  Williamson.  That  is  just  about  the  extent  of  it,  sir. 

Senator  Hennings.  Which  really  does  not  fit  them  for  anything 
other  than  manual  labor  of  that  cliaracter  after  they  are  released. 

Mr.  Williamson.  Unfortunately,  that  is  very  true,  sir. 

Senator  Hennings.  And  I  assume,  chief,  that  in  your  penal  system 
you  do  undertake  to  give  vocational  training  to  inmates  of  the  reforma- 
tories and  other  penal  institutions  in  your  State? 

Mr.  Willia:mson.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  carried  on  to  a  certain  degree. 
I  personally  think  it  could  be  expanded.  I  don't  think  that  it  is  up 
to  the  standard  that  it  could  very  well  be. 

Senator  Hennings.  You  don't  have  to  any  extent,  in  Greensboro, 
the  problem  of  substandard  living  conditions? 

Mr.  Williamson.  No,  sir.     That  is  not  a  problem  with  us. 
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Generally  speaking,  the  standard  of  living  in  that  particular  area 
of  North  Carolina  is,  I  should  say,  better  than  average.  We  have  no 
plum  sections,  as  such. 

We  had  some  substandard  housing,  all  of  which  has  been  cleaned 
out,  and  unit  dwellings  built  in  its  place.  But  slum  dwellings,  as  most 
people  refer  to  them,  we  do  not  have. 

Senator  Hexxings.  You  have  indicated,  too  chief,  that  children 
from  the  so-called  economically  privileged  groups,  get  in  trouble 
in  about  the  same  proportion  as  those  of  the  lesser  privileged  groups. 
Or  did  I  misunderstand? 

Mr.  WiLLiAMSOx.  I  would  say  in  the  same  proportion  as  adult 
offenders,  or  perhaps  a  little  greater  than  that  of  the  adult  offenders. 

Senator  Henxixgs.  Adult  offenders  from  the  several  groups? 

Mr.  WiLLiAMSON^.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hennings.  So  that  w^e  may,  then,  fairly  deduct  from  your 
testimony  that  the  economic  conditions,  the  living  conditions  in  terms 
of  slums,  lack  of  playground  facilities  and  recreational  facilities, 
really  do  not  seem  to  have  very  much  bearing  upon  the  problem  in  a 
community  such  as  Greensboro? 

Mr.  Williamson.  They  have  quite  a  bit  of  bearing,  sir. 

The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  was  this :  That  you  can't  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  pick  out  any  one  particular  area  of  a  city 
and  refer  to  that  as  your  low-rent  district,  and  in  that  isolate  all  of 
your  delinquency- j)rone  children.  It  just  doesn't  work  that  way, 
because  you  are  just  as  apt  to  get  one  from  over  in  the  highest  level 
of  society  the  next  day  as  you  are  from  over  here.  But  propor- 
tionately, I  would  say  it  would  run  maybe  a  little  higher  among  the 
juveniles  than  among  the  adult  offenders.  And,  of  course,  w^e  know 
they  come  from  all  levels.  We  know  that  our  adult  offenders  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  certain  sections  of  the  city.  That  holds  true  for 
any  community  in  the  country,  I  guess. 

Senator  Hennings.  Of,  course,  that  gets  us  into  the  question  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  offense,  the  malum  in  se,  the  offenses  that 
are  bad  because  they  are  inherently  bad,  and  the  malum  prohibitum, 
bad  because  they  have  been  denounced  by  statute  and  characterized  as 
offenses  violative  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Williamson.  And  the  same  distinction,  I  think,  would  apply 
to  these  juvenile  offenses,  where  the  kid  from  this  side  of  the  tracks 
might  steal  for  monetary  gain.  The  kid  over  here  is  breaking  into  a 
place  purely  and  simply  for  the  thrill  of  doing  something  which  he 
is  not  supposed  to  do. 

I  think  that  the  tension  behind  both  is  entirely  different,  but  the 
result  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Haxnoch.  You  told  me  about  some  kids  that  just  stole  for  the 
fun  of  it  and  threw  all  the  merchandise  away. 

What  was  that  story  ? 

Mr.  Williamson.  That  was  a  group  of  youngsters,  a  group  of 
Negro  children,  who  came  from  better  than  average  families.  They 
stole  apparently  just  for  the  thrill  of  it.  When  our  detectives  finally 
wound  the  case  up,  they  had  recovered  merchandise  that  had  been 
taken  down  in  the  woods  and  just  thrown  around.  We  got  a  small 
tnickload  of  merchandise.  The  kids  apparently  had  appropriated 
none  of  it  to  their  own  use,  and  it  was  just  the  thrill  of  breaking  in, 
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stealing  it,  taking  the  goods,  and  throwing  it  away.     They  were  not 
underprivileged  children.     They  were  from  good  Negro  homes. 
The  Chairman.  How  long  ago  has  that  been.  Chief  ? 
Mr.  Williamson.  This  has  been  within  the  last  6  weeks. 
Senator  Hennings.  Chief,  in  your  city,  at  the  inception  or  com- 
mencement of  a  prosecution,  do  your  officers  go  to  the  prosecuting  or 
district  attorney's  office  and  apply  for  what  is  known  as  a  warrant, 
on  which  an  information  may  be  issued  ? 
Mr,  Williamson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hennings.  "Wliat  is  your  procedure  there  ? 
Mr.  Williamson.  Those  warrants  must  be  issued  before  we  can 
confine  a  person.  The  warrants  are  issued  by  the  police  lieutenant 
on  the  desk.  The  case  doesn't  go  to  our  solicitor  until  it  is  ready  for 
trial  or  pretrial  investigation  by  his  office.  But  the  original  com- 
plaint or  petition  or  warrant  or  whatever  term  you  use — "warrant"  to 
us — is  issued  at  the  time  of  arrest.  Because  we  cannot  put  a  person 
in  detention  until  we  have  a  warrant  for  his  arrest. 

Senator  Hennings.  You  can't  hold  anybody  on  suspicion,  or  for 
an  investigation  for  24  hours,  absent  a  warrant  ? 
Mr.  Williamson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hennings.  Then  if  an  offender  is  detected  in  the  act  of  the 
commission  of  an  offense,  he  is  arrested,  and  then  a  functionary  of  the 
police  department  issues  the  warrant  in  order  to  hold  him.  Is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Williamson.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Hennings.  And  that  warrant,  or  the  facts  in  the  case,  are 
presented  to  the  prosecuting  officer  ? 
Mr.  Williamson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hennings.  Now,  in  the  effort  to  bring  such  an  individual 
into  court,  is  it  customary  for  the  police  to  urge  that  defendants 
within  this  range,  about  which  you  have  expressed  grave  doubts  as 
to  the  propriety  of  prosecuting  them  as  adults ;  that  is  to  say,  between 
16  and  18 — Is  there  considerable  pressure  on  the  part  of  some  police 
officers  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  prosecuted  as  adults? 

Mr.  Williamson.  Actually,  we  have  no  choice  in  the  matter,  sir. 
That  is  spelled  out  for  us  in  the  courts  of  the  State.  Once  the  indi- 
vidual has  reached  his  16th  birthday,  as  far  as  the  law  is  concerned, 
he  is  an  adult.     We  have  absolutely  no  choice. 

Senator  Hennings.  Yes.  And  what  I  am  getting  at,  Chief,  is :  How 
about  those  offenders  under  16?  Where  does  the  option  lie  there, 
as  to  whether  they  are  prosecutable  as  adults  or  as  juveniles? 

Mr.  Williamson.  They  can  only  be  confined  on  orders  from  the 
judge  of  the  juvenile  court.  If  we  arrest  a  juvenile,  a  child  under 
the  age  of  16,  we  cannot  place  that  child  in  detention  quarters  until 
we  have  first  contacted  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  and  have  re- 
ceived his  express  permission  to  do  so. 

Now,  we  will  get  a  warrant,  of  course,  if  he  says  to  put  him  in  court. 
If  not,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  he  will  tell  us  to  parole  him  in  the 
custody  of  his  parents,  and  he  will  have  one  of  his  probation  officers; 
get  in  touch  with  the  parents  later  and  set  a  date  for  trial.  So  a  lot 
of  those  cases  are  not  booked  through  us,  as  warrants  obtained.  They 
are  brought  to  us  from  the  probation  department. 

Senator  Hennings.  And  the  judge  will  do  that,  I  assume,  after  a 
hearing  ?    After  a  hearing  of  the  facts  in  the  case  ? 
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Mr.  Williamson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hennings.  Thank  you,  Chief. 

The  Chairman-.  Chief  Williamson,  you  have  said  in  your  testimony 
that  the  age  limit  of  16  was  too  low.  Did  I  understand  you  cor- 
rectly ? 

Mr.  Williamson.  That  is  a  personal  opinion.     Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  age  limit  would  you  establish  in  this  field  ? 

Mr.  Williamson.  I  will  say  this,  that  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
I  would  recommend  the  age  of  18.  But  I  still  think  that  there  should 
be  some  power  of  discretion  allowed  the  judge  of  the  court.  In  other 
words,  anybody  under  the  age  of  18,  as  a  matter  of  law,  would  have  to 
go  to  the  juvenile  court  judge  first,  who  would  then  have  the  power, 
if  he  so  saw  fit,  to  transfer  the  case  over  and  have  it  tried  as  an  adult 
case.  Because  we  find  so  many  kids,  especially  in  the  17-year-old 
group,  right  now,  that  we  feel  should  be  treated  and  dealt  with  as 
adults.  They  are  kids  who  have  had  brushes  with  us  since  maybe 
they  were  9  years  old.  Probation  has  been  tried  2  or  3  times,  parole  a 
half  a  dozen  times,  and  none  of  them  have  ever  been  successful.  I 
certainly  don't  thing  that  those  people  should  be  treated  as  kids.  But 
as  for  the  greater  majority  in  between  that  16  and  18,  especially  the 
first  offenders,  there  is  certainly  a  good  chance  of  rehabilitation  in 
those  cases,  and  I  can't  see  treating  them  as  adults. 

I  have  a  16-year-old  myself,  and  I  just  can't  conceive  of  that  kid 
being  treated  as  a  40-year-old  offender. 

The  Chairman.  Has  counsel  further  questions? 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Nothing  further. 

The  Chairman.  On  behalf  of  the  subcommittee,  I  want  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  your  appearance  here  today.  You  have  been  very 
helpful  indeed. 

Has  counsel  any  further  witnesses  for  this  afternoon  ? 

Since  there  are  no  further  witnesses  to  be  called  this  afternoon,  the 
committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  3  :  45  p.  m.,  the  hearing  was  recessed  until  10  a.  m., 
Friday,  November  20,  1953.) 
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United  States  Senate, 
subcommitteie  to  investigate  juvenile  delinquency, 

Or  THE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  318, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Robert  C.  Hendrickson  (chairman  of 
the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Hendrickson  and  Hennings. 

Also  present :  Herbert  J.  Hannoch,  subcommittee  chief  counsel ; 
Herbert  Wilton  Beaser,  assistant  counsel,  and  James  Bobo,  assistant 
counsel. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Counsel  will  call  the  first  witness  for  the  morning. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Professor  and  Mrs.  Glueck,  please  step  forward. 

The  Chairjian.  Professor  Glueck  and  Mrs.  Glueck,  the  chairman, 
on  behalf  of  the  subcommittee,  wishes  to  thank  you  for  your  appear- 
ance here  this  morning.     We  are  greatly  honored  that  you  are  with  us. 

Counsel,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Professor  and  Mrs.  Glueck,  you  are  going  to  testify 
jointly,  are  you  not? 

STATEMENTS  OF  DR.  SHELDON  GLUECK,  PROFESSOR  OF  LAW, 
HARVARD  LAW  SCHOOL;  AND  DR.  ELEANOR  T.  GLUECK,  RE- 
SEARCH ASSOCIATE  IN  CRIMINOLOGY,  HARVARD  LAW  SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Professor  Glueck.  Jointly  and  severally. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Professor,  you  are  associated  with  the  Harvard  Law 
School? 

Professor  Glueck.  Yes,  I  am  Roscoe  Pound  professor  of  law,  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Are  you  also  adviser  to  the  American  Law  Institute 
with  respect  to  its  new  penal  code  ? 

Professor  Glueck.  Yes,  I  am. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  TVHiat  phases  of  the  law  do  you  teach  at  Harvard  ? 

Professor  Glueck.  I  teach  criminal  law,  administration  of  criminal 
justice,  and  criminology. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Were  you  also  a  member  of  our  Supreme  Court's 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Procedure? 

Professor  (tlueck.    Yes,  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Did  you  act  as  adviser  to  Justice  Jackson  in  the 
Nurembei-g  trials? 
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Professor  Gluece:.  I  did.     Those  are  all  leading  questions. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Doctor,  what  are  your  activities  devoted  to  ? 

Professor  Glueck.  My  professional  activities  are  to  research  into 
the  causes,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  delinquents  with  specific 
reference  for  the  last  10  years  to  juvenile  delinquents. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Mrs.  Glueck,  are  you  a  research  associate  in  the 
field  of  criminology  at  Harvard  also  ? 

Mrs.  Glueck.  I  am,  sir,  at  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  You  are  a  graduate  of  Barnard  College  in  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work? 

Mrs.  Glueck.  I  am. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  And  have  received  a  degree  from  Harvard? 

Mrs.  Glueck.  I  have. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Your  most  recent  activities  in  the  field  of  juvenile 
delinquency  consisted  in  a  rather  extensive  and  concentrated  research 
problem  on  children,  did  it  not  ? 

Mrs.  Glueck.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Will  either  one  of  you  just  describe  what  that 
project  was,  or  that  investigation? 

Mrs.  Glueck.  Professor  Glueck  will  describe  it. 

Professor  Glueck.  May  I,  with  your  permission,  follow  an  outline 
I  prepared  for  this  presentation  ? 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Yes,  sir. 

Professor  Glueck.  Because  I  think  that  before  I  describe  this 
research,  there  are  certain  points  regarding  the  idea  of  causation  which 
ought  to  be  clarified. 

Yesterday  we  thought  was  a  most  fruitful  session.  The  statements 
certainly  were  fundamental.  They  went  down  to  rock  bottom.  The 
questions  asked  by  the  committee  were  also  fundamental. 

Among  the  most  profound  observations  we  found  was  that  of  Sen- 
ator Hennings  right  at  the  outset.  He  told  us  that  despite  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  a  prosecutor  for  many  years,  had  been  a  member, 
and  still  is  very  active  in  the  boys'  club  movement,  and  had  read  a 
lot,  he  finds  that  the  more  he  thinks  and  reads  and  reflects  on  the 
subject  of  juvenile  delinquency,  the  more  he  finds  he  has  to  learn. 

Let  me  assure  him  that  we  are  in  the  very  same  boat.  We  do  not 
come  here  to  give  any  ultimate  solutions  either  in  the  realm  of  causa- 
tion or  in  the  field  of  treatment. 

As  several  speakers  remarked  yesterday,  a  great  deal  of  fundamen- 
tal research  still  has  to  be  done. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  at  the  outset  about  the  concept  of 
causation  because  I  think  if  we  bear  some  of  these  ideas  in  mind,  we 
will  begin  to  interpret  the  terms,  both  in  books  and  in  testimony,  a 
little  bit  more  clearly  perhaps. 

Yesterday  we  had  emphasized  by  several  speakers  the  fallacy  of 
overemphasis  of  a  single  factor  as  the  cause  of  crime. 

An  article  appeared  a  few  years  ago  in  Federal  Probation  which 
illustrates  this  tendency  rather  dramatically. 

Let  me  read  an  extract  from  it.     It  says : 

Crime  and  dementia  have  been  and  are  currently  being  explained  by  the  exploi- 
tation of  workers,  the  lack  of  education,  inadequate  recreational  facilities,  defec- 
tive glandular  function,  biological  inferiority,  iwlice  neglect,  neglect  of  religious 
training,  psychometric  deficiency,  emotional  instability,  frustration  of  the  funda- 
mental satisfaction  of  drives,  adult  insufficiency,  broken  homes,  lack  of  love, 
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poverty,  alcohol,  narcotics,  lack  of  intelligent  parents,  the  persistence  of  the 
frontier  psychology,  the  doctrine  of  easy  money  and  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth  and  income,  defective  moral  and  social  conditioning,  exhausted  nervous 
systems,  focal  infection,  temporary  insanity,  social  inadequacy,  just  plain  stub- 
bornness, incorrigibility  and  perverseness,  and,  lastly,  the  modern  doctrine  of 
individual  liberty. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  May  I  interrupt  you  by  saying  that  we  have  also 
been  told  that  it  is  caused  by  daylight  saving  ? 

Professor  Glueck.  Yes.  Now,  you  sort  of  throw  me  off  because  I 
was  going  to  say  that  each  one  of  these  suggestions  contains  an  iota  of 
the  total  truth.     Maybe  daylight  saving  does,  too. 

Now  this  fallacy  of  the  blind  men  and  the  elephant — you  remember 
the  fable  about  the  blind  men  touching  the  elephant  and  each  conceiv- 
ing of  the  whole  universe  of  the  elephant  as  being  made  of  the  part  he 
touched — is  a  very  tough  and  persistent  fallacy  and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  uproot. 

Poverty,  feeblemindedness,  and  lack  of  physical  punishment  of  the 
boy  and  lack  of  curfews,  and  all  these  things  are  coming  up  again  and 
again. 

I  want  to  give  you  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  weakness  of  this  kind  of 
approach.  We  all  talk  about  the  fallacy  of  single  cause  in  this  field, 
but  here  is  an  illustration : 

In  this  research  which  we  have  conducted  and  which  I  am  about  to 
describe,  the  findings  of  which  Mrs.  Glueck  will  soon  present  before 
you,  we  found  among  other  things  in  matching  500  persistent  delin- 
quents with  500  true  nondelinquents,  that  although  50  percent  of  the 
delinquents  were  found  to  be  defiant  by  certain  psychologic  tests — 
Rorschach  tests — 12  percent  of  the  nondelinquents  were  always  found 
to  be  defiant,  and  the  very  fact  that  50  percent  of  the  delinquents  were 
not  defiant  shows  you  immediately  that  you  can't  rely  on  any  single 
factor. 

Here  is  another  illustration  :  We  found  that  59.8  percent  of  the  delin- 
quents were  suggestible,  according  to  these  tests  and  examinations,  but 
26.3  percent  of  the  nondelinquents  were  also  found  to  be  suggestible. 

Fifty-five  percent  of  the  delinquents  were  adventurous,  but  18  per- 
cent of  the  nondelinquents  also  were. 

Seventy-one  percent  of  the  delinquents  had  emotional  instability, 
a  very  serious  defect,  but  50  percent  of  the  nondelinquents  also  suf- 
fered an  emotional  instability. 

Now,  of  course,  in  all  these  illustrations,  and  INIrs.  Glueck  will  soon 
present  the  entire  roster  of  important  findings,  we  have  a  piece  of 
trvith,  and  the  piece  of  truth  is,  that  among  delinquents  there  is  an 
excess  of  these  various  factors  that  seem  to  make  sense  in  terms  of 
the  causation  of  delinquency. 

But  if  we  took  any  one  of  these  factors  alone,  we  would  immediately 
get  off  the  track. 

Now,  that  is  the  first  point  I  would  like  to  make  about  causation — 
this  overemphasis  of  either  the  single  factor  or  a  single  theory. 

The  Chairman.  Professor,  would  you  repeat  those  figures  on  emo- 
tional instability  again  ? 

Professor  Glueck.  71.9  percent  and  51.1  percent.  Mrs.  Glueck 
will  present  all  these  factors  later  on.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  She  will  probably  detail  them  more. 

Professor  Glueck.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Professor  Glueck.  Now,  another  fallacy  in  the  vast  majority  of 
researches  is  the  lack  of  a  control  group.  Unless  you  have  a  yard- 
stick against  which  to  measure  the  findings  of  our  delinquents,  you 
are  never  sure  but  that  the  same  situation  exists  with  reference  to  non- 
delinquents.  The  use  of  a  control  group  such  as  we  have  employed  in 
this  study,  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  brings  out  some  very  im- 
portant points. 

In  the  first  place,  it  shows  what  is  really  relevant  to  causation, 
what  counts,  because  those  factors  and  traits  which  might  be  called 
complacent,  that  is,  which  are  of  the  same  incidence  among  de- 
linquents as  among  nondelinquents,  obviously  are  not  causatively 
implicated. 

Secondly,  also,  this  approach  of  the  control  groups  brings  out  some 
of  the  popular  misconceptions  about  delinquencies,  some  of  the  falla- 
cies as  to  the  importance  of  certain  factors  compared  to  other  factors. 

Let  me  just  mention  1  or  2  of  these. 

It  is  commonly  believed,  for  example,  that  delinquents  are  un- 
healthy children  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  physical,  medical 
examination.  But  as  soon  as  you  look  at  the  figures  for  the  control 
group,  as  well  as  the  delinquents,  you  find  that  while  there  were  91 
percent  of  the  delinquents  who  were  in  very  good  health  indeed,  the 
figure  was  virtually  the  same  for  nondelinquents,  88  pei'cent. 

Therefore,  we  may  lay  aside,  so  far  as  our  research  is  typical,  and 
we  will  come  to  that  in  describing  the  nature  of  the  research,  we  may 
certainly  lay  aside  nowadays  this  question  that  was  so  much  talked 
about  in  the  past  as  to  the  extreme  unhealthiness  of  delinquent  cliil- 
dren  compared  to  nondelinquents. 

It  has  also  been  said,  for  instance,  that  large  families  are  the  cause 
of  delinquencies.    It  so  ha]Dpens  that  as  to  that  they  are  virtually  alike. 

In  more  recent  times  we  have  been  told  a  great  deal  about  "mommy- 
ism,"  about  the  excessive  role  of  the  mother  in  American  life,  in  the 
American  home. 

Senator  Hennings.  That  was  Phillip  Wylie's  coinage,  wasn't  it? 

Professor  Glueck.  It  was. 

Mrs.  Glueck.  That  does  not  mean  that  mama  does  not  cause  trouble. 

Professor  Glueck.  That  is  right,  speak  up  for  yourself. 

Mrs.  Glueck.  That  is  not  necessarily  a  cause  of  delinquency. 

Professor  Glueck.  I  stand  corrected  and  amplified. 

Now,  we  have  one  item  on  this  point  which  is  very  significant,  the 
domination  of  household  affairs  by  the  mother. 

When  we  find  49.6  percent  incidence  among  the  delinquents,  49.7 
percent  among  the  nondelinquents 

Mrs.  Glueck.  In  other  words,  the  mother  was  the  boss  in  half  of 
the  families  among  the  delinquents  and  in  half  of  the  families  among 
the  nondelinquents. 

Professor  Glueck.  That  is  right.  So  there,  again,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  ideological  significance,  I  think  we  can  lay  that  aside. 

Of  course,  it  wouM  make  a  fascinating  study  to  analyze  these  fac- 
tors which  turn  out  to  be  complacent  and  inquire  why  that  should  be 
so  because  some  of  them,  one  Avould  expect  not  to  be  complacent. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Glueck  will  amplify  that  a  little  later  when  she  gives 
2  or  3  more  of  these  complacent  factors,  which  I  don't  like  to  call 
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popular  fallacies  or  misconceptions,  but  about  which  our  research  has 
at  least  thrown  certain  question  marks.  Perhaps  they  should  be  ex- 
plored further. 

The  next  point  I  would  like  to  make  with  reference  to  this  whole 
field  of  causation  is  the  importance  of  sequence  in  time. 

In  many  studies  we  find  the  fallacy  of  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
Obviously,  if  a  sequence  occurs  between  a  certain  cluster  of  factors 
and  a  result  that  we  call  delinquency— and  I  am  coming  to  the  defini- 
tion of  delinquency  later,  Senator  Hennings — and  it  does  not  occur 
in  the  case  of  nondelinquents,  we  begin  to  approach  the  idea  that  this 
result  of  delinquency  not  only  follows  from  the  presence  of  these 
factors,  but  follows  from  them,  if  you  see  the  distinction.  It  does  not 
merely  follow  in  sequence,  but  grows  out  of  them. 

Now,  take  as  an  illustration  one  point  that  we  have  questioned  and 
on  which  certain  reviewers  have  questionetl  us  in  turn.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  said  that  gang  membership  is  a  basic  cause  of  juvenile 
delinquency. 

Xow,  if  you  apply  this  test  of  sequence  in  time  to  our  material,  you 
have  to  throw  a  big  question  mark  around  that.  Because  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is,  that  in  no  less  than  87  percent  of  our  delinquent  boys 
we  have  demonstrated  by  very  intensive  investigatiim,  that  they  were 
already  persistently  delinquent  at  the  age  of  10  or  less,  which  is  per- 
haps 5,  6,  7  years  before  the  typical  adolescent  gang  age. 

Now,  that  does  not  mean  that  there  is  not  a  gang  influence.  The 
gang  membership  may  serve  to  crystallize  certain  antisocial  behavior; 
it  may  serve  to  iucrease  it  in  severity.  It  may  crystallize  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  having  a  common  enemy  against  which  the  group 
work  begins  and,  therefore,  becomes  ])ersistently  antisocial. 

But  on  the  issue  of  whether  the  gang  is  a  major  cause  of  original 
delinquency,  it  seems  to  me  the  evidence  must  give  us  at  least  the 
Scotch  verdict — unproven. 

Mrs.  Gliteck.  May  I  interject  Avith  one  comment  here  about  the 
gang? 

In  a  recent  study  which  we  have  been  making  of  boys  and  girls, 
we  have  found  that  the  boys  are  markedly  different  from  other  delin- 
quents and  other  boys  in  their  feelings  of  isolation ;  that  is,  the  feeling 
of  being  alone  and  of  not  being  sufficiently  capable  of  giving  and 
receiving  love  and  affection. 

This  may  accompany  an  appearance  of  their  being  very  sociable; 
that  is,  constantly  on  the  go  and  also  making  friends. 

But  this  they  are  doing  actually  in  order  to  escape  a  web  of  extreme 
emotional  isolationism.  That  is  one  of  the  major  reasons  why  boys 
belong  to  gangs. 

Professor  Glfeck.  I  might  say  we  have  not  yet  published  the  mate- 
rial on  gangs.  That  is  a  study  that  is  underway.  We  hope  to  get  it 
out  in  due  course. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  You  may  hear  a  lot  about  it  today. 

Professor  Glueck.  You  mean  on  the  gang  as  a  phenomenon  of  the 
neighborhood?     That  is  another  matter,  as  I  will  try  to  make  clear. 

Now,  despite  this  point  of  sequence  in  time,  one  must  point  out  this 
fact:  Intensive  investigation,  even  of  the  most  intensive  kind,  some- 
times is  unable  to  discover  a  sequence  in  time  in  certain  situations. 

Let  us  call  those  the  vicious-circle  situation.  For  instance,  affection 
between  the  boy  and  his  parents — say  the  boy  and  his  father — to  sim- 
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plify  this.  Affections  we  see  immediately  is  not  a  one-way  street;  it 
flows  from  the  boy  to  the  father ;  it  flows  from  the  father  to  the  boy. 
It  is  pretty  hard  to  say  which  came  first  except  that  we  know  that  the 
father  was  born  first,  but  that  there  is  a  constant  interplay  there  can't 
be  doubted. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  Among  the  delinquents  as  op- 
posed to  the  nondelinquents,  the  boy  was  unattached  to  the  father  in 
67.5  percent  of  the  cases. 

By  the  way,  gentlemen,  you  don't  have  to  burden  yourselves  with 
percentages  because  we  are  donating  those  books  to  the  cause,  because 
we  hope  you  will  read  them.  So  you  can  look  up  all  the  percentages 
at  your  leisure. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  very  grateful  for  these  contribu- 
tions. 

Professor  Glueck.  So  you  have  the  boy  unattached  to  the  father  in 
67.5  percent  of  the  cases,  but  you  also  have  the  father  hostile  and  indif- 
ferent to  the  boy  in  about  60  percent  of  the  cases. 

There  you  have  an  illustration  of  a  crosscurrent  influence  that  we 
might  call  the  vicious  circle,  and  there  are  others. 

Now,  the  next  point  I  would  like  to  make  about  causation — I  hope, 
gentlemen,  you  don't  find  this  too  abstruse;  we  find  this  helps  our 
thinking  in  the  ordering  of  material  during  research  if  we  keep  these 
points  in  mind.  The  next  point  to  be  made  with  reference  to  causa- 
tion is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  plurality  of  causal  sequence  or  causal 
patterns.  That  is  to  say,  a  variety  of  causal  patterns  can  result  in 
the  same  condition ;  namely,  a  delinquent  boy. 

Just  as  a  boy's  death  may  be  brought  about  by  a  variety  of  sequences, 
so  a  boy's  delinquency  may  be  brought  about  by  a  variety  of  causes. 

You  see,  if  you  bear  that  in  mind,  you  immediately  begin  to  get 
some  clarification  about  this  puzzle  of  why  people  stress  different 
causes.  It  simply  means,  and  this  brings  me  to  the  next  point,  that 
there  has  been  an  accumulation  of  forces  inside  and  outside  the  boy 
that  he  just  can't  cope  with.  He  can't  adjust  to  the  taboos  and  codes 
laid  down  by  the  law-  The  pressure  is  too  much  for  that  particular 
boy- 

That  pressure  is  steam  within  him ;  it  can  be  built  up  in  various 
ways,  although  as  you  will  see  from  the  enumeration  of  the  most 
significant  factors,  there  is  unquestionably  a  core  type  of  delinquent 
in  whom  a  certain  combination  of  factors  seem  to  operate. 

Now,  this  means,  therefore,  that  if  you  can  remove  enough  of  these 
pressures  inside  and  outside  of  the  boy  to  reduce  the  total  amount 
of  inclination  toward  delinquency,  you  will  begin  to  get  results. 

The  practical  importance  of  that  is  in  the  working  up  of  a  total 
program  of  therapy,  nothing  must  be  neglected.  The  boy  himself 
must  be  examined  as  extensively  as  possible  and  the  family  must  be 
examined,  and  if  you  can  remove  pressure  enough  in  the  family  situ- 
ation perhaps  the  boy  will  go  straight  because  the  total  pressure  will 
be  reduced  enough  to  keep  him  in  the  path  of  legitimate  behavior. 

Then  finally  in  this  summary  of  causal  ideas — ones  you  '^omt  out 
that  in  biosocial  problems  generally  and  this  seems  to  be  true  nowadays 
even  of  the  pure  sciences — cause  and  effect  really  means  a  very  high 
probability  that,  given  a  certain  combination  of  factors  and  forces, 
a  certain  result  will  follow. 
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It  does  not  mean  a  point-to-point  causal  sequence  in  any  individual 
•case  necessarily,  but  if  you  take  a  large  enough  number  of  boys  having 
these  and  these  characteristics,  then  you  can  predict,  say,  that  90 
percent  of  them  will  turn  out  to  be  delinquent. 

I  said  that  was  the  last  point,  but  I  would  like  to  make  one  more, 
■which  should  tend  to  clarify  the  testimony  as  the  causation  that  one 
gets  from  various  sources;  namely,  that  the  same  social  influences 
such  as,  for  example,  a  broken  home  or  lack  of  proper  discipline  and 
the  like,  or,  let  us  say,  the  delinquency  area  in  the  urban  metropolis ; 
these  same  social  influences  operate  differentially  on  different  people. 

Now,  one  of  the  common  mistakes  is  to  assume  that  the  general 
environment  and  culture  operates  the  same  way  toward  all  people. 
Now,  you  know  from  your  own  experience  that  that  simply  is  not  so. 

Take,  for  example,  poverty.  Two  boys  are  reared  in  poor,  under- 
privileged homes  on  the  sidewalks  of  New  York.  One  becomes  a 
distinguished  governor  and  presidential  candidate,  a  man  greatly  ad- 
mired and  loved ;  the  other  marches  on  to  Sing  Sing  prison. 

Now,  unless  you  take  into  account  the  fact  that  this  same  stimulus 
of  poverty  operates  differently  on  different  people,  you  cannot  explain 
a  great  many  of  these  studies  and  causations.  It  is  a  very  simple  thing 
and  yet  it  is  one  of  those  simple  things,  under  our  nose,  that  are  too 
frequently  overlooked. 

Now,  this  brings  me  to  a  brief  statement  of  the  design  of  this 
research,  the  highlights  of  which  Mrs.  Glueck  will  present  to  you.  She 
is  not  going  to  read  the  whole  book,  because  she  wants  you  to  do  that, 
^ut  she  will  bring  out  some  of  the  most  salient  features  to  show 
dramatically  how  if  you  have  a  control  group — if  you  have  a  yardstick 
against  which  you  measure  your  findings  about  delinquents,  certain 
points  emerge  which  otherwise  would  be  submerged. 

Now,  as  to  the  design  of  this  research.  In  the  first  place,  we  thought 
it  advisable  to  match  500  persistent  delinquents — we  call  them  true 
delinquents — with  500  delinquents  who  once  or  twice  in  their  lives 
commit  a  little  peccadillo,  such  as  snitching  something  from  a  store, 
and  then  outgrow  it.  This  latter  behavior  is  so  common  that  to  call 
that  delinquency  is  really  to  spoil  the  entire  conception. 

What  we  want  is  the  true  pathology,  to  borrow  a  term  from  medi- 
cine. We  want  to  be  sure  that  we  have  the  real  thing ;  that  there  is  a 
persistency  in  maladjustment  of  the  kind  largely  that  you  recognize 
as  threatening  life  and  property,  or  in  a  few  instances,  such  as  those 
mentioned  by  Judge  Gills'  very  excellent  presentation  yesterday,  of 
the  special  type  in  which  really  the  boy  himself  is  injured;  except 
that  when  you  take  the  social  interest  and  the  welfare  of  children  into 
account,  society  is  injured  too;  namely,  stubbornness  and  things  of 
that  sort. 

Now,  we  took  500  persistently  delinquent  boys  from  the  highest 
delinquency  areas  in  Greater  Boston  and  we  matched  them,  boy  by 
boy,  with  500  true  nondelinquents.  No  pains  were  spared  to  deter- 
mine that  these  were  truly  nondelinquents.  Very  thorough  investi- 
gations were  made — interviews  with  parents,  police  officers,  probation 
officei's,  and  others,  school  teachers  and  the  like — and  we  can  assure 
that  these  are  nondelinquents. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  These  are  boy-by-boy  comparisons  ? 
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Professor  Glueck.  Then  we  maU^hed  them,  Mr.  Haiinoch,  as  you 
know,  boy  by  boy,  with  reference  to  age.  Tlie  mean  age  of  the  whole 
group  was  about  lii/o  years  and  the  distribution  was  quite  similar 
in  the  2  series. 

We  matched  them  also  by  ethnic  or  national  derivation — a  delin- 
quent boy  of  Irisli  extraction,  with  a  nondelinquent  Irish  boy,  and 
Italian  with  Italian,  and  the  like,  and  we  matched  them  also  in  global 
intelligence  and  general  I.  Q. 

Now,  why  did  we  match  them  in  this  way  ? 

Senator  Henxings.  What  does  global  intelligence  mean? 

Professor  Glueck.  The  general  I.  Q. :  in  general,  the  intelligence 
quotient.     That  is  just  a  fancy  word. 

We  matched  them  in  that  way  because  we  had  to  make  this  vast 
amount  of  material  that  we  were  going  to  study.  Our  objective 
was  to  compare  these  two  groups  in  a  great  many  cliil'erent  respects 
at  different  levels,  beginning  with  body  physique  and  healtli,  giving 
them  neurological  and  psychiatric  examinations,  giving  them  psy- 
chological tests,  giving  them  Rorschach  tests  wliich  project  character 
and  personality  traits. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  that  test  ? 

Professor  Glueck.  Rorschach,  perhaps  is  known  as  an  ink  blot 
test.     You  have  an  expert  at  your  right.     You  might  ask  him. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  grateful  for  that. 

Professor  Glueck.  This  Rorschach  test  is  based  on  an  interpreta- 
tion of  these  ink  blots  which  resemble  the  butterflies  that  you  get  when 
you  blot  a  piece  of  paper,  and  fold  the  paper;  the  interpretation  of 
the  reaction  of  the  subject  to  those  various  blots  in  terms  of  expression 
having  to  do  with  color  or  movement,  or  whole  entities  or  parts— 
and  this  test  has  been  used  a  great  deal  in  recent  years  by  psychiatrists 
in  research — and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  regarded  as  a  highly  reliable 
instrument  to  bring  out  these  submerged  materials  as  to  character 
and  personality. 

Then,  of  course,  we  examined  the  homes  of  these  boys  thoroughly. 
We  looked  into  their  school  history ;  we  looked  into  their  leisure 
time  activities  and  the  like. 

And  in  order  to  do  all  this — and  all  this  by  the  wa}^  involved  over 
400  factors  all  the  way  from  the  physique  through  the  mental  and 
emotional  life,  intelligence,  etc.,  to  the  social  influence — in  order 
to  make  this  in  the  first  place  we  had  to  do  some  fundamental 
matching. 

We  matched  them  along  the  lines  I  have  told  you,  because  the 
literature  had  pretty  well  discussed  the  influence  of  these  factors, 
the  general  intelligence,  the  relationship,  the  probable  relationship  of 
ethnic  origin,  both  the  body  build  and  the  cultural  differences  in  our 
large  cities,  and  the  influence  of  age  possibly,  on  these  measurements 
that  were  taken  and  on  the  tests  and  the  behavior  of  the  boy. 

So  we  controlled  them  along  these  four  lines.  We  controlled  the 
socioeconomic  culture  by  taking  them  all  from  the  underprivileged 
area  and  w^e  controlled  them  in  these  other  ways. 

Now,  one  of  the  precautions  we  took  in  this  research  was  to  prevent 
as  nearly  as  possible  a  contamination  of  the  data  from  one  area  of 
of  research,  by  the  data  from  another. 

For  instance,  we  insisted  that  the  doctor,  who  took  the  photographs 
of  the  boys  for  the  purpose  of  studying  their  body  physique  was  not 
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the  same  man  who  classified  these  photographs.  They  were  done  by 
two  anthropologists. 

So  also,  the  psychiatrist  did  not  know  the  results  of  the  Rorschach 
tests  on  the  boys  he  interviewed ;  so  that  he  could  not  possibly  sub- 
consciously be  influenced  by  the  findings. 

iViid  the  same  all  the  way  through.  We  put  the  pieces  of  this 
enormous  puzzle  together  as  best  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  this  take,  Professor  ? 

Professor  Glueck.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that,  Senator.  It  took  about 
8  or  9  years  in  the  planning  and  gathering  and  the  verifying  of  data, 
and  it  took  about  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  for  analysis  and  writing- 
up,  and  it  required  a  very  large  staff  of  experts. 

Mrs.  Glueck.  Seventeen  people  actually  in  addition  to  ourselves. 

Senator  Hennings.  In  your  book.  Unraveling  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, part  of  which  I  have  read,  you  made  the  most  meticulous 
measurements  of  the  body ;  did  you  not  ? 

As  I  recall  it,  did  you'  not  conclude  that  the  so-called  delinquent  is 
a  better  physical  specimen  by  and  large  in  terms  of  strength,  rugged- 
ness,  than  tlie  nondelinquent,  or  am  I  in  error  ? 

Professor  Glueck.  We  do  conclude  that,  but  I  might  say  we  are  now 
engaged  in  research  in  which  we  break  down  this  same  material  by 
physical  types,  and  intercorrelate  each  of  these  numerous  factors  of 
physical  types  to  show  to  what  extent  the  significant  traits  derived 
from  the  somatypes,  or  the  extent  to  which  the  somatypes  influence 
the  selection  of  the  various  influences  of  the  enviroment. 

Mrs.  Glueck.  May  I  add  a  word  to  that  ? 

In  reply  to  your  question;  it  is  a  fact  that  the  delinquents  were 
found  to  be  generally  sturdier  physically,  but  they  give  the  impres- 
sion of  being  rather  unslung.  A  great  many  people  call  the  delin- 
quent boys  rather  puny  and  pale,  and  so  on. 

The  facts  are  that  they  are  what  the  anthropologists  call  the  meta- 
morphic  physique,  the  squalid  active  type  of  youngster. 

Their  growth  is  retarded,  however. 

One  of  the  most  important  findings,  we  think,  of  our  studies  was 
the  fact  that  delinquent  children  were  delayed  in  growth  and  began 
rather  suddenly  to  catch  up  to  their  nondelinquent  mates  between  the 
ages  of  13  and  14  years. 

There  is  an  interesting  speculation  there  as  to  the  reason  for  that, 
and  whether  that  in  turn  has  something  to  do  with  the  delinquency  of 
children;  the  fact  they  they  begin  to  grow  very  suddenly  and  quickly 
around  the  age  of  13  or  14. 

But  that  remains  for  future  research.  If  we  live  long  enough,  per- 
haps we  can  contribute  a  partial  answer  to  that  question. 

Professor  Glueck.  This  growth  spurt,  of  course,  may  place  such  a 
burden  of  adaptation  on  these  boys  that  it  may  really  involve  some 
physiological  or  other  process  which  we  are  not  competent  to  talk 
about.  We  will  have  to  put  that  baby  on  the  doorstep  of  physi- 
ologists. 

Xow,  I  mentioned  the  question  of  avoidance  of  contamination  and  I 
have  mentioned  the  various  tests  through  which  these  boys  were  taken. 
Let  me  say  that  perhaps  the  title  of  that  yellow-covered  volume  is  a 
bit  am})itious.  All  we  can  claim  is  that  we  have  not  given  up  by 
cutting  the  Gordian  knot. 
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We  have  just  begun  to  unravel  the  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency,. 
and  we  are  now  engaged  in  a  series  of  researches,  taking  this  vast 
amount  of  raw  material,  which  had  its  first  going  over  in  this  volume,^ 
and  subjecting  it  to  much  more  intensive  examination. 

Now,  I  just  want  to  mention  the  definition  of  "delinquency"  and 
then  Mrs.  Glueck  will  present  the  chief  findings. 

Of  course,  as  you  know,  in  legal  thinking  any  child  who  violates 
the  prohibitions  of  law,  which  if  done  by  an  adult  would  be  a  crime, 
is  a  juvenile  delinquent,  plus  these  acts  that  Judge  Gill  spoke  about  as 
possibly  involving  a  separation,  both  in  the  definition  of  law  and  in 
legal  administration;  namely,  such  things  as  stubbornness  and  the 
like. 

But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  behavior  scientist,  any  fonn  of 
serious  maladaptation  of  the  child  might  be  called  delinquency. 

In  any  event,  it  is  something  that  might  be  looked  into  because  it 
might  well  lead  to  this  true  type  of  delinquency. 

Take  such  a  thing  as  persistent  lying.  Even  in  a  situation  where 
the  child  does  not  have  to  lie,  which  may  reach  the  state  of  pathological 
lying ;  that  is  a  sort  of  defense  mechanism  that  the  child  is  using. 

Lying  has  no  overt  act  element  to  it.  It  is  not  prohibited  by  law 
except  when  you  have  true  and  false  pretense  and  claims  of  that 
nature  and  yet  lying,  to  the  behavior  scientist,  might  be  even  more 
serious  than  an  occasional  act  of  pilfering  which  the  law  does 
recognize. 

Now,  I  have  told  you  that  in  our  research,  we  were  eager  to  use  some 
sort  of  test  that  would  assure  us  that  we  were  dealing  with  the 
genuine  article. 

I  might  say  that  subsequent  analysis  has  shown  that  in  the  few 
instances,  relatively  few  instances,  of  boys  who  had  committed  minor 
peccadillos,  we  found  tliat  they  much  more  resembled  the  true  non- 
delinquent  in  these  various  characteristics  than  they  did  the  delin- 
quents. 

Now,  with  those  remarks,  I  turn  over  the  period  to  Mrs.  Glueck. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Professor,  wouldn't  you  say  that  a  rule  of  thumb  of 
a  delinquent  is  a  kid  who  is  trying  to  imitate  his  old  man  ? 

Mrs.  Glueck.  It  depends  on  the  old  man.  It  depends  on  what  kind 
of  an  okl  man  he  is  trying  to  imitate. 

Professor  Gi^ueck.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  rule  of  thumb. 
If  a  father — and  we  will  come  to  that  when  we  discuss  prevention — 
if  a  father  himself  shows  the  contempt  for  law  and  the  child  is 
emotionally  attached  to  dad,  of  course,  he  identifies  himself  with  dad 
and  dad's  values,  and  he  is  likely  to  be  contaminated  in  that  way.  That 
is  the  sense  in  which  I  mentioned  the  thing.  Perhaps  I  will  advert 
to  it  later  when  we  have  a  chance  to  discuss  some  ideas  on  prevention. 

Now,  Mrs.  Glueck  will  tell  you  some  of  the  basic  findings  of  this 
research,  with  a  view  to  showing  you  how  the  delinquents  really  are 
differentiated  rather  sharply  in  some  degrees,  in  some  factors  more 
widely  than  others,  but  in  all  of  them  very  markedly  from  the 
nondelinquents. 

The  CHAiRMA>r.  Mrs.  Glueck. 

Mrs.  Glueck.  First,  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  as  we  are  listening 
to  these  findings,  we  consider  them  in  the  light  of  what  they  imply 
for  the  details  of  a  preventive  program.   We  are  trying  slowly  through 
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the  years  of  our  research  and  our  remaining  years  in  this  field,  to  fill 
in  the  details  of  what  we  would  like  to  call  a  group  blueprint  of  crime 
prevention,  that  is  based  on  research  findings,  and  of  course,  on  not 
pnly  our  own  findings,  but  those  of  others  working  in  this  field. 

If  we  take  these  facts  and  view  them  in  that  way,  perhaps  they  will 
be  more  meaningful  to  us. 

I  would  just  like  to  restate  the  fact  that  what  we  have  been  trying 
to  do  here  is  to  find  out  why  it  is  that  some  children  reared  in  so-called 
delinquency  areas  or  underprivileged  neighborhoods — some  people 
call  them  slum  areas,  and  what  have  you — why  some  children  become 
delinquent  in  some  areas,  but  90  to  95  percent  of  the  children  do  not 
become  delinquent  in  such  areas. 

Now,  first  of  all,  I  would  like  to  stress  the  fact,  as  we  view  these 
findings,  the  statements  which  Professor  Glueck  has  already  made,  to 
the  effect  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  youngsters  already 
showed  signs  of  persistent  delinquency,  when  they  were  under  10  years 
of  age. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  immediately  focuses  our  attention  on  the  family 
life.  Wliat  happens  inside  the  homes  of  the  children  to  make  them 
what  they  are? 

Now,  although  these  boys  were  already  seriously  delinquent,  a  very 
high  proportion  of  them  by  the  time  they  were  10  years  old,  the  average 
age  at  which  they  first  appeared  in  court,  was  12  years. 

In  other  words,  anywhere  from  2  to  4  years  elapsed  before  the  law 
took  hold  of  these  children.  The  average  number  of  court  appearances 
up  to  the  time  that  we  included  them  in  our  study,  was  3i/^  per  boy 
and,  of  course,  all  of  these  delinquent  children  had  been  in  institutions 
for  juvenile  offenders. 

Now,  what  kinds  of  offenses  did  they  commit,  actually  ?  That  is, 
what  was  the  first  offense  that  brought  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
courts. 

In  65  percent  of  the  cases  the  offenses  for  which  the  delinquents 
were  first  brought  to  court  were  offenses  against  property;  that  is, 
larceny,  attempted  larceny,  conspiracy  to  commit  larceny,  larceny 
from  person,  burglary,  attempted  burglary,  using  automobiles  with- 
out authority,  and  so  on. 

A  tenth  of  the  boys — and  I  imagine  these  are  the  ones  about  whom 
parents  are  so  much  concerned — were  first  brought  to  court  for  of- 
fenses against  the  public  order,  that  is,  breaking  glass,  breaking  win- 
dows, maliciously  injuring  property,  destroying  property,  trespass- 
ing, stealing  rides,  violating  license  laws,  ringing  false  alarms,  throw- 
ing missiles,  violating  parking  rules,  stoning  trains,  and  the  like. 

Another  tenth  was  charged  with  stubbornness;  that  is,  complaints 
were  generally  made  by  their  parents. 

Five  percent  were  charged  with  running  away  from  home,  four 
percent  with  truancy,  three  percent  with  assault  and  battery,  two  per- 
cent with  sex  offenses,  and  one  percent  with  firesetting. 

So,  you  see,  here  we  run  the  entire  gamut  of  juvenile  offenses. 

Now,  let  us  have  a  look  inside  the  homes  of  these  children. 

Senator  Hennings.  May  I  ask  one  question  at  that  point,  Mrs. 
Glueck,  please? 

Why  did  you  include  parking  violations  ? 
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Professor  Glueck.  Only  because  we  were  including  all  the  violations 
that  were  officially  recorded  for  these  boys  who  turned  out  to  be 
serious  and  persistent  offenders. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Hennings,  that  does  not  mean  that  a  boy  who 
violated  a  parking  law  did  only  that;  a  parking  violation.  He  did 
a  great  many  other  things.  Most  of  these  were  young  thieves  and 
robbers  and  burglars. 

This  is  an  analysis  of  all  their  crimes. 

Now,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  before  we  take  a  peek  inside  the  homes 
of  these  youngsters,  that  they  all  came  from  the  same  kinds  of  neigh- 
borhoods. That  is,  as  judged  by  the  delinquency  rate,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  delinquent  and  nondelinquent  was  exactly  the  same. 

I  am  not  going  into  the  details  because  the  details  are  in  the  volumes, 
and  we  would  like  to  submit  those  to  the  subcommittee,  please,  in- 
stead of  speaking,  off  the  cuff.^ 

Now,  in  the  neighborhood  influences,  the  delinquents  and  nondelin- 
quents  were  subjected  to  the  similar  environment.  These  were  what 
we  call  poor,  or,  shall  we  say,  just  plain  bum  neighborhoods,  where 
there  were  not  too  many  facilities  for  recreation  perhaps,  or  at  least, 
not  enough,  or  the  kinds  of  facilities  to  suit  the  needs  of  these  particular 
youngsters.  We  will  come  to  that  in  a  little  while,  in  a  description  of 
what  their  recreational  needs  really  are. 

The  age  of  these  children  ranged  from  10  to  17,  their  average  age 
being  14^/2  years,  both  of  the  delinquent  and  nondelinquent. 

Please  remember  they  were  matched  by  age. 

Now,  in  regard  to  matching  by  ethnic  origin,  I  need  not  mention 
the  distribution  of  the  nationalities  here,  because  that  is  really  of  no 
special  importance. 

All  that  is  important  is  that  an  Italian  boy  was  matched  with  an 
Italian  boy;  an  Irish  delinquent  with  an  Irish  nondelinquent,  and  a 
Jewish  delinquent  with  a  Jewish  nondelinquent,  and  so  on;  as  to  their 
intelligence  distribution,  contrary  to  the  feeling  or  the  comments  on 
the  part  of  some  people  that  most  delinquents  are  of  low  intelligence, 
the  fact  is  that  this  particular  group  of  delinquents,  all  of  whom  were 
in  reform  school,  averaged  an  IQ  of  92. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  nondelinquents,  because  we  controlled  for 
that  factor.     We  matched  by  intelligence. 

Now,  as  to  the  type  of  housing,  65  per  cent  of  both  groups  of  boys 
lived  in  crowded  tenements  so  that  one  group  was  no  less  disadvan- 
taged or  no  more  disadvantaged  than  the  other. 

As  to  the  rents  the  families  paid,  just  as  evidence  that  the  groups 
were  alike;  that  is,  subject  to  similar  environmental  influences,  the 
average  monthly  rental  per  room  among  the  families  of  delinquents 
was  $4.77,  and  among  the  nondelinquents,  $4.90. 

As  to  the  furnishing  of  these  homes,  as  they  were  quite  similar ;  there 
was  very  little  in  the  way  of  planning,  or  orderly  purchases  of  fur- 


*  The  two  volumes  referred  to,  by  Dr.  Sheldon  Glueck  and  Dr.  Eleanor  Glueck  :  Unravel- 
ing .Juvenile  Delinquec.v.  The  Coinmonwealth  Fund,  New  York.  19,50,  identified  as  exhibit 
No.  3  (a),  and  Delin(|uents  in  the  making:  Paths  to  Prevention:  Harper  &  Bros.,  New 
York,  19.52,  identified  as  exhibit  No.  ?>  (ly),  were  submitted  to  the  subcommittee,  and 
were  made  a  part  of  the  subcommittee's  records. 
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nishings.  The  homes  were  shabby.  There  was  just  about  enough 
there  for  the  family  to  live  with,  in  a  very  menial  way. 

In  other  words,  there  were  the  few  necessary  beds,  the  few  necessary 
chairs  and  tables,  occasionally  a  radio,  and  more  recently,  television 
sets  of  course. 

Incidentally,  I  would  like  to  comment  that  in  the  studies  we  are 
now  making  we  find  it  is  the  poorest  families  who  get  the  television 
sets  first. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  crowding  of  the  homes  and  the  size  of  the 
families,  they  were  equal  in  both  groups. 

The  age  of  the  parents  at  marriage  was  the  same  in  both  groups. 
Both  sets  of  mothers  averaged  21  years  at  the  time  of  marriage  and 
both  sets  of  fathers  averaged  26  years  at  the  time  of  marriage. 

Now,  as  regards  the  formal  schooling  of  both  sets  of  parents,  both 
of  them  had  very  little  schooling.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  73  per- 
cent of  the  parents  of  the  delinquent  ever  went  beyond  grade  school 
and  66  percent  of  the  families  of  these  nondelinquents  never  went  be- 
yond grade  school. 

Professor  Gli'eck.  I  see  the  implication  of  that,  gentlemen.  For 
any  attempt  to  educate  parents  with  reference  to  the  proper  manner  of 
rearing  children  and  the  like — a  lot  of  this  education  must  evidently 
take  place  even  at  the  grammar  school  stage  or  you  must  supplement 
it  later  on  with  certain  types  of  adult  education. 

ISIrs.  Gluec'K.  Now,  let  us  have  a  look  at  the  family  life.  I  think 
I  will  make  it  very  brief  and  ask  you  to  use  the  volume  for  detail. 

Now,  first,  about  the  mental  disease  and  effects  and  the  history  of 
criminalism  and  alcoholism  in  families. 

I  hope  you  have  made  the  point  tliat  these  two  sets  of  families 
have  been  pretty  carefully  matched  and  for  that  reason — because  they 
have  been  matched — perhaps  these  facts  take  on  additional  meaning. 

Now,  what  did  we  find  out  about  the  families  of  delinquents  that 
make  them  different  from  the  families  of  the  nondelinquents?  First 
of  all,  we  have  learned  that  there  is  a  history  of  criminality  in  the 
mother  in  50  percent  of  the  cases. 

In  other  words,  almost  50  percent  of  the  mothers  of  these  delin- 
quent boys  had  a  history  of  delinquency,  as  contrasted  with  only  15 
percent  of  the  mothers  of  the  nondelinquents. 

Now,  I  am  not  from  now  on  going  to  give  you  information  about 
the  families  of  the  nondelinquents  beyond  saying  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  them. 

Where  there  are  resemblances  I  will  mention  those. 

From  now  on  I  think  we  are  dealing  very  largely  with  differences 
between  the  families  of  delinquent  children  and  the  families  of  non- 
delinquent  children. 

There  is  considerably  more  mental  retardation  among  the  mothers 
of  the  delinquent  boys,  a  far  higher  proportion  of  mothers  with 
emotional  disturbances,  and  a  high  proportion  of  mothers  who  drank 
to  excess ;  in  other  words,  who  were  alcoholics. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  there  is  a  very  considerable  propor- 
tion of  mothers  of  the  delinquent  children  who  themselves  had  crim- 
inal traits. 

Now,  what  about  the  fathers  ?  We  have  a  similar  picture  here  of 
more  mental  retardation,  a  greater  history  of  emotional  disturbances, 
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a  far  higher  incidence  of  alcoholism — actually  62  percent  of  the  fathers 
of  the  delinquent  boys  drank  to  excess,  and  66  percent  of  them  had 
histories  of  criminalism. 

Now,  this  is  the  background  in  which  these  children  were  brought 

up. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  have  any  statistics  indicating  to  what 
extent  either  of  the  parents  were  drug  addicts? 

]\Irs.  Glueck.  We  have  no  information  on  that  point,  Mr.  Hannoch. 

Now,  about  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  these  children,  what  about 
them?  They  likewise  were  far  more  retarded  mentally.  They  were 
far  more  emotionally  disturbed. 

There  was  already  a  considerable  group  which  had  begun  to  drink 
to  excess,  and  65  percent  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  were  themselves 
delinquents. 

Now  these  data  that  we  are  presenting  you  are  based  on  verified 
facts.  We  are  not  just  describing  to  you  something  that  some  boy 
or  some  parent  or  some  social  worker  told  us. 

We  have  very  carefully  certified  every  bit  of  data  that  we  are 
presenting  now. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Glueck,  would  we  be  correct  in  assuming  that 
this  65  percent  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  were  in  institutions? 

Mrs.  Glueck.  Not  necessarily,  no;  they  were  not.  I  cannot  give 
you  the  details  of  that  at  the  moment,  but  they  actually  had  court 
records.  :^ 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  have  anything  as  to  the  comparative  earning 
capacity  of  the  father  ? 

Mrs.  Glueck.  Yes,  we  are  coming  to  that  in  just  a  few  minutes. 

Now,  in  our  Boston  community  you  probably  know  that  we  have  a 
wide  netw^ork  of  very  effective  social  services.  We  are  fortunate  in 
that  regard. 

Tlie  figures  here  show  something  very  interesting  about  the  extent 
of  the  need  for  social  services  on  the  part  of  these  families.  You 
may  be  amazed  to  know  that  all  but  one  of  the  families  of  the^e  de- 
linquent boys  required  social  services  of  one  kind  or  another  and 
actually  did  receive  them. 

Almost  12  agencies  per  family  had  been  active  in  one  way  or 
another  in  the  families  of  these  boys  from  the  time  that  child  was 
born. 

However,  perhaps  we  should  not  get  too  excited  about  that  because 
the  fact  is,  that  among  the  families  of  these  nondelinquent  boys  who 
were  also  brought  up  in  underprivileged  areas,  all  of  the  families 
except  29  of  them  were  dealt  with  by  the  welfare  agencies. 

The  average  number  of  agencies,  however,  who  had  to  function  in 
those  families  to  help  them  get  along  in  one  way  or  another,  was  7  as 
compared  to  12  among  the  families  of  the  delinquents. 

Now,  what  were  the  problems  with  which  these  agencies  had  to 
deal  ?  In  80  percent  of  the  families  of  the  delinquent  boys  the  prob- 
lems had  to  do  with  domestic  relations  matters,  troubles  I  suppose 
between  the  parents. 

In  84  percent  of  the  cases  the  agencies  gave  assistance  to  the  families 
in  problems  of  the  care  of  the  children. 

Perhaps  that  had  to  do  with  placing  the  youngsters  out  or  helping 
the  parents  in  the  handling  of  emotional  difficulties  they  were  having 
with  the  children,  and  so  on. 
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In  88  percent  of  these  families,  help  was  given  in  regard  to  prob- 
/iems  of  physical  health. 

Now,  when  we  have  problems  like  these,  like,  say,  problems  of 
-domestic  relations  or  child  care,  of  physical  health,  certainly  we  don't 
turn  to  welfare  agencies  in  anywhere  near  the  proportion  of  instances. 

What  I  am  trying  to  point  out  is  that  in  8  to  9  out  of  10  of  these 
families  they  were  not  able  to  handle  their  own  affairs. 

Now,  when  we  look  at  the  families  of  the  nondelinquent  boys,  al- 
though they,  too,  were  brought  up  in  underprivileged  areas  and  needed 
assistance,  they  did  not  require  help  nearly  to  that  extent  for  similar 
problems.  For  example,  as  to  child  care,  in  84  percent  of  the  families 
of  the  delinquents  help  was  needed  with  problems  of  child  care,  but  in 
the  families  of  the  nondelinquents  help  was  needed  in  44  percent  of  the 
families. 

I  believe  the  question  was  asked  a  minute  ago  about  the  income  and 
work  habits.  Let  me  tell  you  that  in  the  case  of  the  work  habits  of 
the  fathers  of  these  boys  they  were  in  very  large  measure,  actually  in 
almost  60  i:)ercent  of  the  instances,  liabilities  to  their  employers,  the 
fathers  of  the  delinquent  boys,  but  that  is  true  only  of  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  fathers  of  the  nondelinquent  boys. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  You  say  they  were  liabilities  ? 

Mrs.  Glueck.  They  were  liabilities.  In  other  words,  they  were 
poor  employment  risks ;  they  caused  trouble  to  their  employers ;  they 
went  off  the  job  quite  often ;  they  drank  and  so  on. 

Now,  what  about  the  quality  of  the  family  life?  How  did  they 
manage  their  income  ? 

Apparently  there  was  very  poor  managing  of  the  use  of  income  in 
the  homes  of  the  families  of  the  delinquents  because  in  66  percent 
of  the  cases  we  found  that  there  was  actually  nothing  that  might 
resemble  budgeting  such  as  laying  aside  a  certain  amount  for  food 
or  rent,  savings  or  insurance,  or  allowance  to  the  children. 

This  was  true,  however,  in  only  43  percent  of  the  families  of  the 
nondelinquent.  Now,  mind  you,  I  am  not  saying  that  there  is  not 
a  gi-eat  deal  of  pathology  in  the  families  of  the  nondelinquents,  but 
there  is  less  of  it  than  in  the  families  of  the  delinquent. 

Now,  what  about  the  routine  of  the  household?  It  was  only  par- 
tially planned  or  quite  haphazard  in  3  out  of  4  of  the  families  of 
these  delinquent  boys.  There  was  not  a  specific  hour  for  meals.  There 
was  not  a  specific  time  to  go  to  bed.  There  was  not  a  specific  time  for 
homework. 

In  other  words,  the  children  were  able  to  just  come  and  go ;  there 
were  no  fixed  points  in  the  household  routine. 

Now,  what  about  the  pride  of  these  families,  their  self-respect,  the 
attitude  of  the  parents  about  protecting  the  family  name,  their  pref- 
erence for  being  self-helping  instead  of  being  dependent;  their  em- 
barrassment about  the  delinquency  of  their  children  ? 

Actually  that  did  not  exist  in  90  percent  of  the  homes  of  the  de- 
linquents. They  did  not  have  family  pride;  they  just  didn't  care 
what  happened  or  what  the  neighbors  thought  about  them. 

That  was  true  in  51  percent  of  the  families  of  the  nondelinquents, 
a  high  enough  proportion,  but  not  nearly  as  high  as  the  families  of 
the  delinquents. 
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Now,  what  about  the  ambitiousness  of  these  families,  did  they  want 
to  move  out  of  the  shims  ?  Did  they  want  better  education  for  tlieir 
children,  better  houses  ? 

The  fact  is  that  9  out  of  10  of  the  families  of  these  delinquent  boys 
did  not  have  this  kind  of  ambition. 

Strangely  enough,  and  as  an  aside,  7  out  of  10  of  the  families  of 
the  nondelinquents  did  not  have  this  kind  of  ambition  either. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  difference  between  9  out  of  10  for  the  de- 
linquents and  7  out  of  10  for  the  nondelinquents. 

Now,  what  about  the  conduct  standards  of  the  homes  ?  They  were 
very  low  in  90  percent  of  the  families  of  the  delinquents ;  they  were 
low  in  half  of  the  families  of  the  nondelinquents. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  parents.  Six  out  of  ten  of  the  parents  of 
these  children  did  not  love  each  other.  That  is  true  of  3  out  of  10 
of  the  parents  of  the  nondelinquents.  But  where  you  have  homes 
where  there  is  little  affection  between  the  parents,  where  there  is 
separation  and  divorce,  perhaps  the  result  in  terms  of  the  delinquency 
of  the  children  is  not  too  surprising. 

What  about  the  motliers  working  out  ?  The  question  is  often  raised : 
Are  working  mothers  a  principal  factor  in  the  causation  of  the  de- 
linquency of  children  ?  Perhaps  they  cause  a  great  many  problems 
for  children,  but  I  do  not  think  we  can  put  our  finger  on  this  as  one 
of  the  basic  or  major  causes  of  delinquency,  because  the  fact  is  that 
in  the  two  groups  of  homes,  there  were  a  great  many  mothers  who 
worked  out. 

One  in  five  of  both  groups  of  mothers,  mothers  of  the  delinquents 
and  mothers  of  the  nondelinquents  actually  did  work  out  of  the  home 
full  time. 

Wliat  is  important  is  not  the  fact  that  tlie  mother  Avorked  out,  but 
what  kind  of  sujiervision  she  provided  for  the  cliildren  and  what  her 
emotional  relationslii])  was  to  those  children. 

Now,  what  did  we  find  out  about  the  su])ervision  which  the  mothers 
of  the  delinquent  boys  gave  to  them?  We  discovered  that  the  super- 
vision was  wholly  unsuitable  in  almost  7  in  10  of  the  cases  of  the 
delinquent  boys.  Tliat  is,  the  mothers  Avere  either  aAvay  from  home 
or  if  home,  paid  no  attention  to  the  children,  allowing  them  to  run 
around  the  streets  without  knowing  what  they  were  doing. 

This  is  true  only  of  1  in  10  of  the  motliers  of  the  nondelinquents. 
In  others  words,  there  are  mothers  of  known  delinquent  boys  who  do 
not  supervise  them,  but  the  proportion  is  7  in  10  among  the  mothers 
of  the  delinquents  to  1  in  10  among  tlie  mothers  of  the  nondelinquents. 

Now,  what  about  family  group  recreation?  Did  the  families  of 
these  delinquent  boys  ever  do  things  together?  Did  they  ever  have 
the  kind  of  fun  we  all  knew  as  children,  where  mother,  papa,  Johnnie, 
and  Mary  all  went  to  the  movies  togetlier  on  Saturday  afternoon,  or 
all  went  out  picknicking,  or  all  went  to  the  beach  together,  or  got  in  the 
old  jalopy  and  took  a  ride  in  the  country?  Actually  among  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  delinquents  7  in  10  of  the  families  nevex  even  enjoyed  any 
family  group  recreation.     They  never  did  things'  together. 

It  is  true,  strangely  enough,  that  4  in  10  of  the  families  of  the  non- 
delinquents  don't  do  things  together.  Perhaps  that  is  a  reflection 
on  the  period  through  Avhicli  we  are  passing  when  the  children  have 
their  clubs  and  the  ])arents  have  their  clubs  and  their  activities  and 
never  the  twain  shall  meet. 
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Now,  what  about  the  attitude  of  the  j^areuts  regarding  entertaining 
their  children's  friends  at  hynie  ?  The  parents,  8  in  10  of  them,  were 
either  entirely  indiiferent  or  completely  inhospitable  to  their  children's 
friends. 

You  will  recall  that  I  mentioned  before  that  the  homes  of  the  two 
groups  of  children  were  quite  alike,  physically  alike,  I  mean,  they 
weren't  any  more  or  less  crowded.  The  furniture  wasn't  any  better  or 
any  worse.  And  yet  we  see  that  in  8  out  of  10  of  the  homes  of  the 
delinquents,  the  parents  just  didn't  want  to  have  Johnny's  or  Mary's 
friends  around. 

That  is  true,  distressingly  enough,  in  0  out  of  10  of  the  families  of 
the  nondelinquents. 

Now,  what  about  provisions  for  recreation  in  the  home?  It  was 
really  adequate  in  only  20  out  of  500  families  of  the  delinquent  chil- 
dren. It  was  really  adequate  in  only  69  out  of  the  500  families  of  the 
nondelinquents.  That  is,  I  think,  rather  startling.'  When  we  talk 
about  delinquents,  when  we  study  delinquents,  we  are  finding  a  good 
may  things  about  nondelinquents,  too,  wliich  may  be  of  help  in  build- 
ing up  generalized  programs  of  prevention. 

What  about  the  cohesiveness  of  these  family  units ;  that  is,  the  "all 
for  one  and  one  for  all"  attitude?  Well,  that  just  didn't  exist  in  8 
out  of  10  of  the  families  of  the  delinquents.  In  other  words,  they  just 
were  not  a  unit.     They  were  disintegrated  or  disintegi^ating  families. 

However,  in  the  homes  of  the  nondelinquents — and  here  is  where 
we  see  the  most  marked  difference  between  the  two — there  is  a  great 
deal  of  cohesiveness.  That  is,  6  out  of  10  of  the  families  of  the  non- 
delinquent  boys  were  the  kinds  of  families  that  I  am  sure  most  of  us 
were  brought  up  in,  where  we  were  all  for  one  and  one  for  all. 

I  am  not  going  to  give  you  very  much  more  detail  about  the  fam- 
ilies, beyond  saying  that  6  out  of  10  of  these  delinquent  boys  did  come 
from  broken  homes,  as  compared  with  3  out  of  10  of  the  nondelinquent 
boys. 

The  Chairmax .  Dr.  Glueck,  will  you  later  treat  of  the  religious  in- 
fluences? 

Mrs.  Gluf.ck.  Yes,  I  will.     I  am  coming  to  that. 

Now,  interestingly  enough — and  this  is  important  from  the  point 
of  view  of  prevention,  of  what  hapj)ens  to  these  children  in  their 
homes — in  8  out  of  10  instances  in  which  the  homes  were  broken,  this 
break  occurred  when  the  boys  were  under  10  years  of  age.  In  other 
words,  the  focus  of  our  attention,  then,  must  be  on  these  children  in 
their  very  early  years,  if  we  are  going  to  hope  to  even  make  a  begin- 
ning in  preventing  their  developing  delinquency. 

Almost  half  of  these  boys  had  substitute  parents.  That  is,  they 
had  a  stepparent  or  a  foster  parent  or  were  brought  up  by  relatives. 

Now.  Professor  Glueck  has  already  adverted  to  the  weak  emotional 
ties  between  the  boys  and  their  parents.  I  might  just  repeat  quickly, 
because  I  think  that  is  of  major  importance  in  any  eH'orts  to  counter- 
act the  development  of  delinquency  in  children.  The  mother  was 
outwardly  indifferent  or  hostile  to  these  delinquents  in  3  out  of  10  of 
the  delinquent  cases,  and  in  almost  none  of  the  cases  of  the  nonde- 
1iiu|uents.  The  boy  was  not  attached  to  his  mother  in  35  percent  of 
the  cases.  In  other  words,  sonny  just  didn't  love  mamma.  He  didn't 
care  ;iiiytliing  about  her.     He  feU  that  his  mother  was  not  deeply 
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concerned  about  him.  Eight  out  of  ten  of  the  delinquent  boys  felt 
and  told  our  psychiatrist  that  their  mo.thers  were  not  deeply  con- 
cerned about  their  welfare. 

Now,  this  is  true  of  only  30  percent  of  the  nondelinquent  boys  who- 
had  that  feeling,  that  their  mothers  just  didn't  care  about  them. 

Now,  what  about  the  ties  between  the  boy  and  the  father?  And 
here  I  think  Senator  Hennings  will  be  particularly  interested,  be- 
cause of  his  activities  in  the  Big  Brother  movement,  and  the  role  it 
can  play  in  prevention  programs.  The  fathers  were  outwardly  in- 
different or  hostile  to  these  boys  in  60  percent  of  the  cases.  Six  out  of 
ten  of  these  boys  had  fathers  who  just  didn't  care  about  them,  who- 
were  indifferent,  or  who  really  openly  disliked  them.  This  is  true 
of  2  in  10  of  the  nondelinquent  boys,  whose  fathers  just  didn't  care 
about  them. 

Seven  out  of  ten  of  the  boys  were  not  attached  to  their  fathers. 
They  just  didn't  care  about  papa  at  all.  That  is  true  of  only  3  in  10 
of  the  nondelinquent  boys.  Apparently  there  are  nondelinquent  boys 
that  are  not  attached  to  their  fathers,  but  certainly  there  is  a  very 
great  difference  in  the  proportion  as  between  delinquents  and  non- 
delinquents. 

Eiglit  out  of  ten  of  these  boys  felt  that  their  fathers  were  not  con- 
cerned about  their  welfare.  They  just  felt  that  papa  didn't  care  what 
they  M^ere  doing,  that  papa  wasn't  helping  to  make  any  plans  about 
their  future,  about  their  schooling,  and  just  didn't  show  any  interest 
in  them  at  all. 

Now,  that  is  true  of  3  out  of  10  of  the  fathers  of  the  nondelinquent 
boys. 

And  just  by  way  of  an  aside,  because  I  think  Mr.  Hennings  already 
sees  my  point,  Big  Brother  organizations,  and  similar  organizations 
can  ]3erha[)s  begin  to  supply  the  needs  which  these  boys  have  for  an 
emotional  tie  to  a  father-substitute. 

Now,  what  about  the  ties  between  the  boys  and  their  brothers  and 
sisters?  Well,  there  was  indifference  or  hostility  in  3  out  of  10  of 
these  families  of  delinquent  boys,  among  the  other  children,  between 
the  other  children  and  the  particular  boy. 

Now.  I  want  to  tell  you  just  a  little  something  about  the  disciplinary 
practices  of  these  parents.  People  often  ask  about  that.  How  do  we 
discipline  these  boys? 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  don't  hesitate  to  stop  me  if  I  am  taking 
too  much  time. 

The  Chairman.  No,  indeed.  Doctor.    Go  ahead. 

Mrs.  Glueck.  There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  material  here  which 
I  think  is  very  important  to  your  discussions  and  your  plans,  perhaps,, 
about  what  to  do  Avith  delinquents. 

Now,  how  did  these  parents  discipline  their  children  ?  What  are  the 
disciplinary  practices?  Perhaps  it  doesn't  surprise  us  to  know  that 
6  in  10  of  the  mothers  of  these  boys  were  lax  in  their  discipline  of  the 
boys.  That  is,  they  just  didn't  know  what  Johnny  was  doing.  They 
didn't  care.  They  didn't  try  to  do  anything  about  it.  The  youngster 
just  ran  around  without  receiving  any  word  of  comment  or  reproba- 
tion from  mama. 

In  addition  to  that — well,  they  were  erratic  in  their  discipline  in 
one- third  of  the  cases.    Sometimes  they  were  strict  with  their  young- 
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sters,  and  sometimes  they  were  lax.  There  was  no  consistency  about 
it.  And  in  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases,  they  were  always  over- 
strict.  I  guess  it  must  be  rather  difficult  for  mothers  to  be  overstrict 
with  their  children.  The  fact  is  that  in  only  21  out  of  these  500  cases 
were  the  mothers  firm  and  kindly  in  their  disciplinary  practices.  That 
is,  the  boy  knew  exactly  what  mama  meant.  She  was  firm,  but  she 
didn't  punish  too  severely.  That  is,  she  was  not  overstrict.  She  was 
not  lax.  She  was  not  erratic.  She  was  kindly  and  firm  in  only  21  of 
the  cases. 

However,  the  mothers  of  the  nondelinquents  were  firm  and  kindly 
in  7  out  of  10  of  the  cases. 

Professor  Glueck.  You  will  recall  what  Dr.  Gardner  said  yester- 
day about  not  looking  at  punishment  per  se  but  in  the  context  of  the 
emotional  relationship  between  parent  and  child.  Here  you  have 
some  actual  figures.  And  this  factor  is  so  important,  if  I  may  mention 
it  at  this  stage,  that  it  turns  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  striking  pre- 
dictive factors  wdiereby  you  can  foretell,  together  with  other  factors, 
that  the  probability  is  exceedingly  high  that  a  certain  child  will  turn 
out  to  become  a  delinquent. 

This  business  of  consistency  of  discipline,  which  isn't  cruel  but 
which  is  firm  and  kindly — the  effect  of  that  on  the  psychology  of 
the  boy,  who  knows  he  can  always  count  on  his  parents — they  may  hit 
him  once  in  a  while,  but  that  doesn't  spell  necessarily  that  they  detest 
him  and  hate  him — as  opposed  to  the  father  who  is  erratic,  who  one 
minute  hits  them  and  the  next  minute  ignores  them  so  that  they  never 
know  where  they  are.  They  have  no  chance  to  lay  down  a  foundation 
inside  of  them  of  what  are  the  rules  of  the  game  and  what  will  happen 
if  you  do  one  thino;  or  the  other. 

Mrs.  Glueck.  Now,  actually  only  5  percent  of  the  fathers  were 
firm  and  kindly  in  their  discipline.  They  were  not  nearly  as  lax  as 
the  mothers,  as  it  turns  out;  26  percent  of  them  were  lax,  but  70 
percent  were  either  overstrict  or  erratic.  That  is,  there  was  over- 
strictness  in  their  attitude,  either  all  the  time  or  part  of  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Hennings  has  a  question. 

Senator  Henkings.  I  was  just  wondering.  Dr.  Glueck,  if  you  have 
considered  a  practice  that  I  would  assume  was  somewhat  prevalent, 
in  terms  of  the  alienation  of  the  child  from  its  father,  when  the  mother 
oftimes  says,  "I  am  not  going  to  discipline  you,  but  wait  until  your 
father  comes  home  tonight,"  creating  certainly  the  image  in  the  child 
of  the  father  as  the  monitor  or  the  one  who  inflicts  the  punishment, 
oftimes  against  his  own  predilection  or  will  ? 

Mrs.  Glueck.  I  have  an  answer  to  that  right  from  our  findings, 
Senator. 

Senator  Hennings.  I  am  very  much  interested. 

Mrs.  Glueck.  Four  percent  really  left  all  the  discipline  to  papa  in 
the  case  of  the  delinquents,  and  in  the  case  of  the  fathers,  9  percent 
of  them  left  all  the  discipline  to  the  mothers.  Actually,  that  isn't 
too  high  a  proportion.  The  fact  is  that  55  percent  of  the  mothers 
resorted  to  physical  punishment.  Apparently  they  couldn't  think  of 
anything  else  to  do.  They  were  frustrated  in  the  handling  of  these 
children,  and  so  out  went  the  hand,  and  actual  physical  punishment 
was  applied  in  the  case  of  55  percent;  55  percent  of  the  delinquent 
children,  that  is,  as  compared  with  34  percent  of  the  nondelinquent 
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children.     Evidently  parents  of  nondelinquent  children  have  their 
troubles,  too,  and  seek  to  punish  them  physically. 

Senator  Hennings.  Do  you  believe  in  physical  punishment  during 
any  period  of  a  child's  life  beyond  infancy  ? 

Mrs.  Glueck.  I  think  I  had  better  turn  that  question  over  to  the 
Professor.  You  see,  that  is  why  we  do  this  together  this  way.  When- 
ever I  get  a  hard  one  I  turn  it  over  to  him. 

Professor  Glueck.  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  physical  punishment 
provided  it  is  given  with  calmness  and  without  anger. 
Senator  Hennings.  Without  emotional  involvement. 
Professor  Glueck.  Without  emotional  involvement.    That  is  part  of 
the  general  emotional  climate  of  the  child  and  of  the  parent. 

Mrs.  Glueck.  By  a  parent  who  really  loves  the  child,  not  one  who 
is  indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  youngster. 

Professor  Glueck.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  if  the  woodshed 
method  per  se  cured  delinquency  or  prevented  it,  our  figures  would  be 
just  turned  around.  We  would  expect  that  the  highest  amount  of  pun- 
ishment were  given  to  the  nondelinquents  and  therefore  they  are  non- 
delinquent.    But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  just  the  reverse. 

Senator  Hennings.  Many  of  our  self-proclaimed  experts  in  this  field 
say  that  that  would  cure  the  whole  thing.  I  have  heard  many  people 
say  that.  "Take  them  out  to  the  woodshed.  You  don't  use  the  razor- 
strop  often  enough." 

Mrs.  Glueck.  It  didn't  cure  these  children.  Seven  out  of  ten  of  the 
fathers  apply  physical  punishment  to  these  youngsters. 

Professor  Glueck.  There  was  a  lot  of  discussion  yesterday  about 
punishment  both  on  the  part  of  parents  and  on  the  part  of  society 
through  law.     And  Judge  Gill  especially,  I  thought,  gave  some  very 
illuminating  answers,  and  so  did  Dr.  George  Gardner. 
But  I  just  wanted  to  add  this  one  point. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  you  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Judge  Gill  ? 
Professor  Glueck,  I  think  both  of  us   associate  ourselves  with 
virtually  everything  that  he  said. 

I  think  one  of  the  basic  reasons  why  punishment  is  not  getting  the 
result  is  that  it  affects  only  one  piece  of  the  whole  personality.  It 
appeals  only  to  the  fear  instinct.  And  if  you  had  a  policeman  or  a 
punishing  father  there  all  the  time,  you  would  of  course,  prevent  de- 
linquency. But  unless  you  build  u])  within  the  person  a  stronger 
motivation  for  behaving  himself  than  mere  fear,  as  soon  as  the  officer 
or  the  father  is  away,  the  child  will  twiddle  his  thumb  at  him  and 
go  and  sin  some  more.  In  other  words,  that  kind  of  treatment  isn't 
necessarily  bad  in  itself,  provided  it  is  done  properly  and  under  the 
right  emotional  relationships.  But  at  best  it  affects  only  a  small  piece 
of  the  total  personality,  where  you  want  to  influence  behavior  perma- 
nently .  You  want  the  kid  to  be  good  even  though  there  is  no  police- 
man around.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  certainly  in  our  follow- 
up  studies,  which  I  will  mention  later  on  if  I  have  a  chance,  we  have 
found  a  tremendous  incidence  of  repetition  of  crime  on  the  part  of 
the  young  men  wlio  have  been  through  the  punitive  process. 

Senator  Hennings.  Professor  Glueck,  may  I  ask  one  question  there  ? 
Or  will  you  say  what  you  were  about  to  say  ? 
Mrs.  Glueck.  No,  no.     Please  go  ahead. 

Senator  Hennings.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  if  it  is  not  true  that  the 
withholding  of  affection  from  the  child,  or  the  rejection  of  the  child — 
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making  the  child  feel  like  a  pariah  or  aix  unwelcome  guest  in  the 
household — is  not  ofttimes  more  damaging  to  the  child  emotionally 
than  the  physical  punishment  ? 

Professor  Glueck.  Unquestionably,  Senator.  And  I  think  the 
reason  is  that  it  is  more  permeative.  It  affects  the  whole  personality. 
I  assume  that  is  w^hat  you  had  in  mind  in  asking  the  question  ? 

Senator  Hennings.  Yes,  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Doctor.    You  may  proceed. 

Mrs.  Glueck.  Now  we  want  to  review  briefly  the  character  and  per- 
sonality traits  of  these  children,  something  of  their  school  activity, 
and  something  of  their  recreations  and  interests.  They  are  different 
from  nondelinquents,  and  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  know  how 
they  are  different  if  we  are  going  to  formulate  preventive  programs 
that  will  be  telling. 

Now,  what  did  we  find  out  about  these  delinquent  children  ?  They 
were  examined  by  a  psychiatrist.  Tliey  were  subjected  to  various 
character  and  personality  tests. 

We  found  that  the  delinquent  children,  for  one  thing,  were  far 
more  restless  than  nondelinquents. 

May  I  say  for  these  gentlemen  here  that  I  am  not  giving  figures  now. 
We  have  them.  We  have  a  set  of  these  data  which  we  will  be  glad  to 
give  you.    I  want  to  save  time  this  morning. 

Professor  Glueck.  I  just  want  to  interject  one  thing,  if  I  may. 

The  Chairman.  You  may.  Professor. 

Professor  Glueck.  You  understand,  of  course,  that  there  was  no 
reading  in,  in  these  interpretations.  I  neglected  to  mention  that  the 
Rorschach  tests  were  given  by  jDsychologists  in  Boston  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts General,  but  w^ere  interpreted  by  Rorschach  experts  in  New 
York,  blind.  That  is  to  say,  they  didn't  know  w^hich  of  the  test  results 
came  from  delinquent  boys  and  which  came  from  nondelinquents.  I 
mention  that  to  show  you  that  the  results  are  all  the  more  reliable  and 
all  the  more  significant  and  striking. 

Mrs.  Glueck.  We  found  that  the  delinquent  boys  were  far  more 
restless  as  young  children  than  were  the  nondelinquent  boys.  They 
were  far  more  adventuresome  than  the  nondelinquents.  They  were 
more  vivacious;  that  is,  more  lively.  They  just  had  to  do  things. 
They  were  far  more  unstable  emotionally.  They  were  far  more  sug- 
gestible. They  were  far  more  socially  assertive.  They  were  far  more 
stubborn,  much  more  defiant.  They  were  far  less  submissive  to  author- 
ity than  are  nondelinquent  children.  They  were  far  more  ambivalent 
to  authority.  They  had  a  greater  feeling  of  not  being  appreciated  by 
otlier  people.  But  they  had  far  less  fear  of  failure  and  defeat  than 
did  the  nondelinquents.  In  other  words,  if  they  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing, they  felt  prett}'  confident  that  they  could  see  it  through. 

They  had,  however,  a  far  greater  feeling  of  resentment  against 
others.  This  is  a  deep-seated  unconscious  feeling  of  resentment  that 
I  am  talking  about ;  a  feeling  of  frustration,  envy,  or  dissatisfaction, 
resulting  in  a  wish  tlnit  others  slionld  be  denied  the  enjoyment  of 
those  things  which  the  boy  feels  have  been  withheld  from  him. 
In  other  words,  he  is  getting  even  with  society  for  the  lacks  in  his 
own  life,  for  the  lack  of  affection  of  the  parents,  the  kind  of  a  home 
fi-om  which  he  came,  and  the  general  deprivations  from  which  he 
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has  suffered.     He  has  a  deep-seated  feelino'  of  resentnient,  and  he 
is  just  going  to  work  it  out  against  other  folks. 

He  has  far  more  hostility.  He  is  far  more  suspicions  than  nondelin- 
quent  children.  He  is  far  more  destructive.  And  by  this  I  am  not 
referring  to  physical  d?structiveness,  I  am  referring  to  tlie  tendency 
to  hurt  oth.er  people.  He  is  far  more  impulsive,  far  more  lacking  in 
self-control,  and  far  more  extrovertive.  That  is,  he  has  got  to  act  out 
his  difficulties 

Professor  Glueck.  May  I  interject  at  this  point  somethino-  that 
you  gentlemen  probably  have  noted;  namely,  that  not  all  of  these 
character  and  personality  traits  are  necessarily  undesirable.  On  the 
contrary,  some  of  them  can  be  turned  into  socially  useful  channels 
and  are  characteristics  of  very  successfid  men  in  legitimate  enter- 
prises. Take,  for  example,  adventuj-oiisness,  vivaciousness,  assertive- 
ness,  the  quality  of  asserting  one's  will  with  regard  to  the  environment, 
more  extroversion ;  that  is,  the  going  into  action,  and  so  on.  So 
that  you  have  here  qualities  which  in  themselves  may  be  regarded 
as  neutral,  but  when  directed  to^^  ard  antisocialism,  of  course,  become 
socially  harmful. 

The  CirAiRMAN.  Doctor,  at  this  point,  may  I  ask :  Do  you  and  the 
professor  have  children  ? 

Mrs.  Glueck.     We  have  a  daughter  of  '29  and  a  son-in-law. 

Does  that  help  ? 

Professor  Glueck.  If  you  want  us  to,  we  will  put  her  picture  in  as 
part  of  the  record. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  we  began  our  researches  over  a  qu:\rter 
of  a  century  ago,  28  years  ago.  And  as  you  look  at  my  wife,  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  that  when  we  began  she  must  have  been  about 
2  years  old. 

Mr.  Hannogh.  May  I  just  ask  this.  I  have  a  time  schedule  with 
people  who  are  going  out  of  the  State,  back  home.  We  are  going 
to  read  this  book;  I  have  started  to  read  it,  as  you  saw,  yesterday. 
Could  you  give  us,  instead  of  all  the  items,  just  the  essential  ones? 
We  are  probably  going  to  see  you  again  and  really  get  this,  because, 
this  information  you  give  is  intensely  important  to  all  of  us.  But  I 
was  called  out  by  some  people  who  are  going  to  take  planes  home,  and 
they  wanted  to  get  away  this  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  say  one  witness  is  from  California,  and 
he  has  to  get  back. 

Senator  Hennings? 

Senator  Hennings.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  we  could  hear  Doctor 
and  Professor  Glueck  for  a  week  or  a  month  with  the  greatest  profit 
and  enlightenment  for  the  purposes  of  this  subcommittee.  I  think  a 
great  deal  of  the  value  of  their  generosity  in  appearing  here  lies  in 
our  undertaking  to  develop,  if  we  can  by  interrogation,  certain  of 
these  things  which,  to  me  at  least,  as  a  nonexpert  are  obscure,  not 
because  of  their  lack  of  ability  to  express  them  but  because  the  field 
is  so  extensive  and  so  many  things  require  amplification  in  this  area, 
as  we  all  know.  I  think  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  if  we  could, 
through  their  consideration  of  our  problem,  have  them  at  another 
time;  or  possibly,  if  we  go  to  Boston — at  another  place — without, 
simply  because  of  the  time  schedule,  denying  us  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  from  these  two  eminent  experts  in  this  field. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  not  some  way  we  can  work  that  out? 
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The  Chairman.  I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that 
their  statements  are  of  such  value  that  the  Chair  would  like  to  be 
guided  largely  by  their  feelings  in  the  matter. 

I  might  ask  whether  it  would  be  convenient  for  you  to  come  back 
later,  after  lunch? 

Mrs.  Glueck.  We  can  come  right  after  lunch,  sir.  We  must  take 
a  plane  at  5  o'clock,  because  we  are  entertaining  Harvard  Law  School 
faculty  at  our  house. 

Mr.  Hannocii.  I  don't  wish  to  interrupt,  but  there  is  one  question, 
as  to  what  this  committee  can  do  for  us,  that  I  would  like  you  to 
answer  before  you  get  away. 

Mrs.  Glueck.  I  think  I  might  take  a  few  minutes  to  speak  about 
the  recreational  interests  of  these  boys. 

Youngsters  are  running  around  in  the  streets.  Everybody  wants 
to  know  what  to  do  about  them.  How  are  we  going  to  prevent  them 
from  getting  into  trouble? 

Well,  before  we  can  prevent  them  from  getting  into  trouble  we 
have  got  to  know  what  these  youngsters  like  to  do  and  what  they 
don't  like  to  do.  We  have  been,  I  think,  building  up  programs  of 
recreation  without  bearing  in  mind  the  special  psychological  and 
physical  needs  of  these  children. 

Now,  about  church ;  stop  me  at  the  end  of  whatever  time  you  want, 
2  minutes  or  3,  and  we  will  perhaps  see  you  in  Boston  when  you 
come  there. 

Tlie  Chairman.  All  right,  Doctor.  We  will  make  certain  to  have 
you  with  us  in  Boston. 

Mrs.  Glueck.  Sixty  percent  of  these  boys  rarely  went  to  church. 
We  already  mentioned  that  there  were  no  family  group  recreations 
in  7  out  of  10.  We  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  parents  in  half  of 
these  families  did  not  provide  recreational  facilities  at  home,  so  the 
youngsters  just  had  to  play  around  on  the  streets. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  boys  never  spent  any  leisure  time  at  home. 
They  just  didn't  like  to.  Almost  all  of  them  hung  about  the  street 
corners,  kept  late  hours.  They  made  very  little  use  of  playgrounds. 
They  don't  like  playgrounds.  That  is  as  contrasted  with  most  of  the 
nonclelinquent  boys,  who  were  perfectly  happy  in  playgrounds.  They 
strenuously  dislike  supervised  recreation.  Eight  out  of  ten  just  do 
not  want  supervised  recreations  of  any  kind. 

Not  giving  you  the  figures  for  the  nondelinquents,  because  I  don't 
think  that  is  important,  I  just  want  to  say  that  whatever  I  am  tellino- 
you  about  the  delinquents  is  far  in  excess  of  the  situation  among  the 
nondelinquents.  They  dislike  supervised  recreations.  They  prefer 
older  companions.  They  prefer  to  associate  with  other  delinquents. 
They  prefer  adventuresome  activities.  Over  half  of  them  belong  to 
gangs.  They  seek  their  recreations  in  different  neighborhoods,  not 
right  around  home  but  far  away  from  home.  They  go  to  the  movies 
very  often,  three  or  more  times  a  week.  They  steal  rides  and  hop 
trucks.  They  commit  acts  of  vandalism.  They  gamble.  They  start 
smoking  very,  very  early  in  life;  at  the  age  of  5  or  6.  They  begin 
drinking  early.  And  the  parents  know  very  little  about  how  the 
children  use  their  leisure  time. 

Now,  as  far  as  their  scliooling  is  concerned,  they  don't  like  school. 
They  hate  school ;  they  want  to  leave  school  just  as  quickly  as  possible ; 
they  misbehave;  they  are,  most  of  them,  truants. 
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I  might  say,  before  we  stop,  that  95  percent  of  these  children  are 
truants  from  school  in  comparison  with  10  percent  of  the  nondelin- 
quents.  And  even  those  were  not  persistent  truants.  They  truanted 
only  occasionally. 

On  that  note,  we  will  stop,  and  see  you  in  Boston,  unless  there  are 
questions. 

The  Chairman.  The  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Senator  Hennings.  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  there  are  a  hundred 
or  more  questions  that  I  would  like  to  ask  for  my  own  enlightenment. 

Professor  Glueck.  I  would  just  like  to  say,  Senator,  that  I  would 
hate  to  be  under  cross-examination  by  you. 

Senator  Hennings.  I  did  not  mean  by  way  of  cross-examination 
at  all,  Professor  Glueck,  of  course.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  limited 
time  we  have  perhaps  done  you  and  Dr.  Glueck  an  injustice  in  not 
giving  you  abundant  opportunity  to  develop  so  many  of  these  things 
on  which  we  have  been  able  to  touch  this  morning. 

"We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  influence  of  television.  In  the  old 
days  it  was  the  movies.  We  see  the  old  days  in  terms  of  the  old  movies, 
and  comic  books,  and  their  effect  upon  children  who  perhaps  are  de- 
linquents or  may  be  predelinquents. 

That,  again,  is  something  that  the  offhand  experts  know  a  great  deal 
about  and  apparently  can  assess  almost  percentagewise. 

Have  you  considered  those  things  directly  in  connection  with  your 
studies  ? 

Professor  Glueck.  Not  in  the  kind  of  detail,  and  so  forth,  that  one 
would  like  to.  The  question  you  raised,  Senator,  is  a  very  fundamental 
one,  because  you  are  dealing  there  with  influences  that  permeate  our 
whole  culture. 

Here  again,  however,  all  we  can  say  is  that  what  I  said  in  connection 
with  tlie  causal  principles  one  must  bear  in  mind ;  things  that  are  bad 
in  themselves,  you  might  say,  are  not  necessarily  bad.  It  depends 
upon  ayIio  eats  the  food  that  is  offered. 

Mrs.  Glueck.  And  how  one  digests  it. 

Professor  Glueck.  You  are  very  familiar,  I  suppose,  with  the  Paine 
fund  and  tlie  elaborate  studies  in  the  1930's  on  the  effect  of  movies  on 
cliildren.  Those  studies — I  think  there  are  a  dozen  or  13  of  them — 
^3urported  to  show  tliat  the  movies  do  have  an  influence  on  delinquency 
and  crime.  Yet  those  studies  were  subjected  to  severe  criticism  on 
the  basis  of  certain  methodological  considerations. 

The  only  item  we  have  that  is  relevant  to  your  inquiry,  Senator,  is 
tliat  it  is  a  fact,  a  statistical  fact,  that  going  to  the  movies  often;  that 
is,  three  or  more  times  weekly,  occurred  in  45  percent  of  the  delin- 
quents and  only  11  percent  of  the  nondelinquents.  However,  I  sug- 
gest tluit  we  shouldn't  build  mucli  on  that. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  may  say  that  a  consistent  hammering  away  in- 
fluence of  an  exciting  or  a  salacious  kind,  day  in  and  day  out,  day  in 
and  day  out,  must  have  an  erosive  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  youth, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  ignore  this  point  tliat  we  insist 
upon,  that  these  influences  are  always  selective. 

Now,  Mr.  Hannoch  asked  me  before,  if  you  are  finished,  Senator 

Senator  PIennings.  I  am.     Thank  you  very  much. 

Professor  Glueck.  He  asked  me  in  the  hallway,  or  the  lobby,  if 
we  had  any  suggestions  as  to  what  the  subcommittee  could  do  of  a 
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kind  tlmt  would  continue  to  do  good  after  the  committee  has  folded  its 
tents  and  gone  on  to  some  other  problem.  That  is  a  very  good  ques- 
tion. 

One  of  the  results  of  a  great  many  inquiries  in  the  past  has  been 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  excitement  and  interest  and  so  on,  with 
reference  to  crime  commissions  and  the  like,  then  the  volumes  are 
published,  and  more  or  less  gather  dust  on  the  shelves.  I  don't  want 
to  be  unfair.  I  am  sure  they  have  had  a  great  deal  of  influence, 
especially  the  White  House  conferences  on  children.  They  certainly 
had  a  great  deal  of  fine  effect. 

The  Chairman.  You  attended  those  conferences,  did  you  not,  Pro- 
fessor ? 

Professor  Glueck.  No  ;  I  didn't  happen  to  attend  them.  I  wasn't 
invited,  it  so  happens.  But  it  occurred  to  me  this  morning  when  Mr. 
Hannoch  and  I  were  talking,  that  this  committee,  if  it  did  nothing 
else  but  turn  over  its  findings  throughout  the  country — say,  to  the 
Children's  Bureau — with  a  view  to  their  gleaning  from  these  findings, 
the  most  reliable  and  the  most  significant  ones,  and  using  them  as  a 
basis  for  getting  out  a  series  of  informative  and  educative  booklets, 
dramatically  illustrated,  with  pictographs  and  diagrams  and  the  like, 
to  be  sent  to  parents  and  teachers,  I  am  sure  that  the  time  and  energy 
spent  on  this  enterprise  would  be  well  rewarded,  even  with  that  single 
item. 

And  I  know  that  the  committee  intends  to  go  much  further  and 
much  more  intimately  into  the  problem. 

I  mention  that  as  something  that  can  proceed  as  you  go  along. 
Your  work  can  live  long  beyond  your  influence  if  it  is  translated  to 
usable  information  on  a  level  that  can  reach  millions  of  people. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much  for  that  suggestion. 

Doctor,  did  you  have  anything  more  ? 

Mrs.  Glueck.  Just  to  express  our  appreciation  for  being  permitted 
to  be  here,  and  we  hope  we  have  been  of  some  use  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  indebted  to  you. 

(The  following  statement  by  Professor  and  Mrs.  Glueck  was  sub- 
mitted subsequently,  and  was  ordered  by  the  chairman  marked  "Ex- 
hibit No.  4,"  and  printed  in  the  record  at  this  point:) 

Exhibit  No.  4 

A  Comprehensive  Program  of  I>revention  of  Juvenile  Delinquency^ 

By  Prof.  Sheldon  Glueck  ^  and  Dr.  Eleanor  Glueck  ^ 

Preventive  programs  involve  both  local  and  national  activity;  and  both  volun- 
tary and  governmental  agencies. 

I.    LOCAL  ACTION 

We  shall  first  speak  of  local  opportunities  and  responsibilities. 

Several  findings  stand  out  from  the  comparison  of  our  delinquents  with  non- 
delinquents. 

(1)  The  very  early  occurrence  of  child  maladjustment.  Half  the  juvenile 
delinquents  were  only  seven  years  old  or  less,  88  percent  were  10  years  old  or 
less,  when   they  first  began   their  thefts  and   other  delinquencies.     Our   other 

iBasofl  on  Glueck,  Sheldon  and  Eleanor  T.,  Delinquents  in  the  Making,  1952  New  York, 
Harrifr  and  Bros.  ' 

2  RoRPoe  Pound,  professor  of  law.  Harvard  Law  School. 
'  Research  associate  in  criminology,  Harvard  Law  School. 
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researches  also   show  that  delinquents  begin   their  antisocial   activities   much 
earlier  in  life  than  is  generally  assumed. 

(2)  Related  to  this  is  the  fact  that  clinics  and  juvenile  courts  do  not  usually 
take  hold  until  several  years  after  the  child's  serious  deviations  of  personality, 
character  and  conduct  have  occurred. 

(3)  The  crucial  role  of  the  family  and  parents  in  the  formation  of  personality 
and  character  and  in  the  inculcation  of  socially  acceptable,  or  antisocial,  ideals 
and  habits. 

(4)  The  fact  that  although  a  great  deal  has  been  learned  about  the  signifi- 
cantly differentiative  traits  of  delinquents  as  compared  to  nondelinquents,  much 
more  research  is  necessary  to  get  at  the  more  subtle  mechanisms  of  personality 
and  character  distortion  and  disintegration.  It  may  be,  for  example,  that  a  more 
fundamental  source  of  personality  and  character  distortion  which  leads  to  social 
maladjustment  of  the  child  is  to  be  found  in  the  fields  of  physiology,  endo- 
crinology, and  chemistry  than  in  family  relations. 

However,  a  great  deal  can  be  done  even  without  complete  knowledge  of  the 
ultimate  fundamentals  of  causation.  This  has  been  shown  throughout  the 
history  of  medicine.  For  example,  the  National  Heart  Institute  tells  us  that 
"the  basic  causes  of  the  major  heart  diseases  are  still  unknown."  (Public 
Health  Service  Publication  No.  241,  p.  6.)  Yet,  as  will  be  shown  later,  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  a  practical  way  is  being  accomplished  by  various  methods  of 
prevention  and  treatment  of  heart  ailments,  imperfect  as  these  methods  may  be. 
Medical  history  is  full  of  similar  illustrations,  in  which  much  good  was  accom- 
plished before  the  causal  problem  had  been  completely  solved. 

"Until  Edward  Jenner's  discovery  of  smallpox  vaccination  in  1798,  smallpox 
took  a  heavy  toll  in  disfiguration  and  death.  Jenner's  great  contribution  gave 
a  method  of  controlling  that  disease,  even  though  the  specific  etiology  of  small- 
pox has  to  this  day  not  been  definitely  established.  Similarly,  the  efficacy  of 
quinine  in  the  treatment  of  fever  was  known  to  the  Peruvian  Indians  for 
centuries  before  the  significance  of  the  connection  was  determined.  Cinchona 
bark  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Jesuits  in  1632.  Soon  thereafter  it  was 
used  by  Sydenham,  enabling  him  to  differentiate  malarial  from  nonmalarial 
fevers  on  the  basis  of  the  therapeutic  response  to  treatment  with  quinine.  Yet 
the  cause  of  malaria  was  not  known  until  1880,  when  the  French  army  surgeon, 
Laveran,  discovered  and  described  the  malarial  parasites  in  the  red  blood  cells. 
Thus,  during  a  period  of  some  21/2  centuries,  the  treatment  of  malaria  by 
cinchona  bark  and  its  derivatives  was  based  exclusively  upon  empirical  clinical 
evidence.  To  cite  still  another  example,  although  the  discovery  by  the  Yellow 
Fever  Commission  of  the  United  States  Army  that  yellow  fever  is  transmitted 
by  a  species  of  the  mosquito  resulted  in  the  virtual  eradication  of  that  disease 
from  the  world,  its  exact  etiologic  agent  remains  unknown  to  this  day.  The 
•search  for  the  real  villain  in  the  piece  resulted,  in  our  own  time,  in  the  tragic 
death  of  the  great  Noguchi."  (Glueck,  S.  and  E.  T.,  editors,  Preventing  Crime, 
1936,  p.  4.) 

Similarly,  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  delinquency  much  can  now- 
adays be  done  even  though  our  causal  information  and  understanding  are  far 
from  adequate. 

Our  findings  suggest  three  major  areas  on  which  to  focus  preventive  efforts: 
(ffl)  the  family,  (b)  the  school,  and  (c)  agencies  for  use  of  leisure. 

(a)  The  family. — Before  discussing  wliat  might  be  done  in  the  family  field, 
it  siiould  be  point(>d  out  that  we  must  be  realistic  in  planning  a  program  of  de- 
linquency prevention,  by  recognizing  that  there  are  limits  to  effctive  action 
whifh  are  laid  down  by  the  general  sociocultnral  situation.  Consider  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  of  the  competition  that  both  parent  and  teacher  must  face 
in  their  cru(  ial  task  of  guidance  of  the  growing  child,  by  the  hde  Dr.  Nathan 
Pey.ser,  who  had  long  served  as  a  very  competent  principal  of  a  public  school 
in  New  York : 

"In  the  school,  we  set  forth  and  emphasize  a  high  code  of  morals  based  upon 
the  prin'-iples  of  honesty,  sincerity,  loyalty  to  ideals,  cooperation,  and  service. 
On  all  sides,  however,  in  I)usiness,  politics,  advertising,  finance,  journalism,  and 
international  relations,  our  students  are  confronted  with  concrete  and  too  often 
successful  illustrations  of  skepticism,  hypocrisy,  dishonesty,  misrepresentation, 
opportunism,  prejudice,  cruelty,  and  selfish  individualism.  Honesty  does  not 
always  prove  to  be  the  best  policy :  the  Golden  Rule  is  not  at  all  times  the 
guiding  principle  of  the  average  citizen.  Good  deeds  do  not  always  bring  Just 
rewards,  nor  evil  conduct  inevitable  punishment.  Bigotry  and  prejudice  still 
exist  in  the  society  in  whose  schools  we  hope  to  teach  the  spiritual  kinship  and 
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equality  of  all  men."  (From  Dr.  Nathan  Peyser,  Principal,  Public  School  181, 
Brooklyn,  in  Preventing  Crime,  pp.  92-!);!.) 

Yet,  children  ha\e  to  live  in  the  world  as  it  is.  Fundamental  changes  cannot 
be  made  irt  a  short  space  of  time ;  too  many  special  interests,  prejudices  and 
values  are  involved.  Nor  can  cliildren  be  made  good  l)y  x-emoving  evil  out  of 
their  experience;  character  is  not  built  that  way.  Of  course,  children  must  be 
protected  against  such  actively  harmful  agencies  as  narcotic  drugs ;  but  to  the 
extent  that  the  cultural  pressures  and  disharmonies  of  our  civilization  may  be 
involved  generally  in  the  background  of  antisocial  behavior,  we  are  faced  with 
8  tremendous,  pervasive  situation  that  can  be  managed  only  by  society  as  a 
whole  and  by  overall  social  policies.  Successful  redirection  of  broad  and  deep 
social  currents  is  difiicult  to  acliieve.  It  involves  tlie  constant  aitivity  of 
leaders  in  tlie  fields  of  religion.  Government,  civic  affairs,  and  labor  organiza- 
tion as  well  as  other  persons  in  positions  of  sufficient  prestige  and  authority  to 
exert  a  considerable  influence  upon  social  movements. 

However,  the  great  difficulty  of  coping  with  the  broad  and  deep  currents 
of  our  culture  need  not  malie  us  completely  pessimistic.  In  the  ultimate  anal- 
ysis, prevention  of  delinquent  careers  depends  upon  something  more  specific 
than  the  massive  manipulation  of  tlie  general  environment.  It  entails  the 
structuring  of  personality  and  the  formation  and  ethnical  direction  of  char- 
acter during  the  first  few  piastic  years  of  life ;  and  this,  fortunately,  is  ac- 
complislied  largely  in  the  home  and  school.  Basic  modifications  in  the  general 
systems  of  habits  and  values  that  comprise  American  culture  in  our  day  are 
bound  to  be  slow ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  parents  and  teacliers  are  not  merely 
the  carriers,  but  the  selective  filters,  of  the  general  culture.  It  is  they  who 
can  largely  determine  wliich  elements  of  the  total  cultural  stream  shall  reach 
and  influence  children.  Thus  there  is  both  realism  and  promise  in  taking 
specific  steps  to  improve  the  more  manageable  under-the-roof  culture,  especially 
in  tlie  home  but  also  in  the  school. 

But  recall  tlie  kind  of  parents  we  have  to  deal  with. 

The  very  high  incidence  of  intellectual  and  emotional  abnormalities,  alco- 
holsim  and  criminalism  we  have  found  in  the  families  of  our  delinquents  sug- 
gests that  the  community  must  somehow  break  the  vicious  circle  of  character- 
damaging  influences  on  children  exerted  by  parents  who  are  themselves  the 
damaged  goods  of  the  adverse  influences  whicli  had  been  exerted  on  them,  in 
turn,  l)y  their  parents.  Tliis  breaking  of  the  vicious  circle  of  familiar  vice 
and  crime  is  an  enormous  job.  At  best,  it  can  only  be  partially  accomplished. 
And  this  can  only  be  done  through  each  community's  systematic  and  widespread 
provision  for  the  instruction  of  each  generation  of  prospective  parents  in 
religious  and  ethical  concepts,  in  the  principles  of  mental  hygiene  and  in  those 
practices  which  have  been  proved  to  make  for  wholesome  families. 

Under  modern  conditions  of  city  life,  a  parent's  child-guidance  problems  which 
tended  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  rural  and  semi-rural  America,  when  families 
were  more  cohesive,  cultural  ideas  and  ideals  were  more  uniform,  and  life  in 
general  was  much  simpler,  have  in  our  day  become  difficult  and  perplexing. 
Therefore,  we  cannot  leave  the  problems  of  child  guidance  merely  to  the  fleeting 
attention  of  ignorant  and  harassed  parents.  There  must  be  a  persuasive  com- 
munity program  designed  to  teach  parents  the  values  and  techniques  that  have 
been  shown  by  experience  to  result  in  the  rearing  of  wlioleso'me,  well-integrated 
and  law-abiding  children. 

The  techniques  must  of  course  be  taught  in  simple,  elementary  adult- 
educational  fashion,  liecause  most  parents  in  underprivileged  areas  have  even 
nowadays  never  gone  beyond  grade  school ;  many  of  them  have  not  even 
completed  the  grammar  school  curriculum. 

The  unwholesome  parent-child  relationships  in  terms  of  affection  and  dis- 
cipline which  are  typical  of  families  that  produce  delinquents,  and  the  small 
proportion  of  fatliers  who  are  acceptable  to  the  delinquent  boys  as  models  for 
emulation  are  only  a  few  striking  weaknesses  in  the  family  drama  that  in  large 
measure  account  for  the  persistent  maladjustment  of  delinquent  lioys.  These 
illnesses  cannot  be  cured  by  social  or  legislative  pink  pills.  Let  it  be  repeated 
that  they  call  for  widespread  increase  of  psychiatric,  social,  religious,  educa- 
tional and  other  community  resoui'ces  for  improving  the  basic  equipment  of 
existing  and  prospective  parents,  in  the  assumption  of  a  wholesome  parental 
role.  Especially  needed  is  a  general  implementation  of  each  community  with 
family  guidance  clinics.     These  would  instruct  parents  in  such  matters  as; 

(1)  The  struggle  the  child  must  go  through  to  adjust  his  instinctual  drives 
and  desires  in  relation  to  mother,  father,  siblings  and  himself. 
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(2)  The  great  part  played  by  very  early  parent-child  emotional  experiences 
in  the  "burning  in"  of  a  child's  basic  personality  and  character  traits  which  he 
will  carry  on  into  adult  life  and  which  will  influence  his  behavior  long  after 
their  origins  have  been  forgotten. 

(3)  The  role  of  the  father  as  the  first  ego  ideal,  that  is,  the  first  male  adult 
after  whom  the  boy  tends  to  model  himself. 

(4)  The  emotional  significance  of,  and  the  results  to  be  expected  from,  various 
disclipinary  practices. 

Sporadic  putterings  with  this  fundamental  problem  of  improving  parental 
understanding  and  family  life  will  get  us  nowhere.  Each  community  ought 
to  set  up  at  least  a  10-year  plan,  marshaling  all  resources  toward  the  chief  aim 
of  strengthening  and  enriching  family  life  and  parent-child  relations.  One  of 
the  striking  aspects  of  family  life  among  our  boys  is  the  fact  that  recreational 
activities  of  the  family  as  a  group  were  never  indulged  in  by  67.4  percent  of 
oiir  delinquents  compared  to  37.9  percent  of  our  nondelinquents.  Family-gi-oup 
recreations  need  to  be  encouraged  by  churches,  labor  unions,  and  other  organi- 
zations as  one  of  the  ways  to  cement  family  ties  and  to  strengthen  the  affectional 
relation.«hip  of  the  child  for  the  parent  and  the  parent  for  the  child. 

(7>)  The  school. — Three  sets  of  findings  which  distinguish  our  delinquents 
from  nondelinquents,  suggest  the  enhanced  role  that  schools  might  play  in 
the  prevention  of  delinquency.  These  are  (1)  the  excessive  incidence  of  the 
mesomorphic,  muscular,  energetic  type  of  boy  among  delinquents:  (2)  the  fact 
that  delinquents  are  much  more  "hand  minded,"  and  less  inclined  to  abstract, 
symbolic  thinking  than  nondelinquents;  (3)  the  following  cluster  of  person- 
ality and  temperamental  traits  which  are  clearly  of  a  nature  to  induce  anti- 
social behavior  if  not  channeled  into  socially  acceptable  conduct :  assertiveness, 
defiance  of  or  ambivalence  to  authority,  excessive  feelings  of  hostility,  sus- 
piciousness, sadistic-destructive  trends,  sensuality,  acquisitiveness,  marked 
impulsiveness,   extroversiveness,  and  adventurousness. 

These  three  sets  of  factors  that  set  off  delinquents  from  nondelinquents  should 
be  taken  into  accoiuit  by  school  authorites  in  planning  varied  curricula  as  well 
as  in  the  design  of  extracurricular  activities,  so  that  programs  may  be  fitted 
to  the  special  physical,  intellectual  and  emotional  needs  of  different  types  of 
children. 

The  personality  and  temperamental  traits  mentioned  are  deep-seated ;  they 
are  laid  down  during  the  first  few  years  of  life.  This  fact,  plus  the  early  age 
at  which  delinquents  first  show  difficulties  in  adjustments  in  the  home  and 
school,  make  it  essential  for  each  community  to  be  alert  to  uncover  potential 
delinquents  before  their  character  distortions  and  antisocial  habits  become  too 
fixed.  The  schools  are  in  a  strategic  position  to  discover  personality  and  be- 
havior problems  at  the  age  of  5  or  6  when  the  child  first  enters  school  and  has 
to  cope  with  its  restraining  influences.  Therefore,  part  of  the  standard  program 
of  the  modern  school  should  be  the  periodic  testing  of  children,  not  merely  on 
an  intellectual  level  but,  more  importantly,  with  reference  to  personality  and 
character  traits,  in  order  to  discover  malformations  at  a  stage  when  recondi- 
tioning is  still  possible.  In  addition  to  health  examinations  and  ordinary  tests, 
schools  need  a  system  of  character  prophylaxis. 

As  part  of  our  researches  we  have  developed  identification  tables  whereby  we 
believe  it  will  be  possible  to  detect,  very  early  in  life,  children  headed  for  delin- 
quency unless  their  course  is  deflected  by  therapeutic  interv^-ntion.  These  instru- 
ments are  founded  on  the  traits  which  most  markedly  differentiate  delinquents 
from  nondelinquents.  One  of  them  is  based  on  5  traits  derived  from  psychiatric 
interviews,  a  second  on  personality  and  character  traits  derived  from  the  Rors- 
chach test,  and  a  third,  and  most  practical,  on  5  factors  in  the  family  life  of 
the  boys :  (1 )  Discipline  of  the  boy  by  the  father,  (2)  supervision  of  the  boy  by 
mother,  (3)  affection  of  father  for  boy,  (4)  affection  of  mother  for  boy,  and 
(5)  cohesiveness  of  family. 

It  can  be  readily  determined  from  a  boy's  status  on  the  combination  of  sub- 
categories of  these  factors  whether  the  likelihood  of  his  becoming  a  delinquent 
is  very  low,  low,  high,  or  very  high.* 

In  the  light  of  this,  if  a  family  situation  in  the  home  of  a  child  during  the  early 
formative  years  can  be  so  changed  as  to  eliminate  from  the  situation  even  one 
unde.sirable  subcategory  of  a  family  factor^say,  if  it  were  possible  to  teach  a 
boy's  father  to  be  firm  and  kindly  in  his  di.sciplinary  practices  rather  than  over- 

*  See  Unraveling  Juvenile  Delinquency,  ch.  XX,  Prediction  of  Delinquency. 
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strict,  there  would  be  less  likelihood  that  a  boy  would  become  a  serious  delin- 
quent. By  means  of  such  an  identification  device  applied  early  enough  in  the 
child's  life  to  uncover  true  danger  signals  of  future  delinquency,  a  chart  and 
compass  ai-e  provided  for  planning  a  relevant  program  of  prophylaxis.  If  one 
weak  spot  in  the  total  situation  cannot  successfully  be  coped  with,  perhaps  another 
can,  thereby  reducing  the  total  force  of  pressure  that  inclines  the  child  toward 
delinquency. 

Several  successful  validations  of  this  identification  table  on  other  samples  of 
delinquent  boys,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  in  New  York  City,  have  already  been 
made.  One  of  these  '  shows  it  to  operate  successfully  in  distinguishing  true 
delinquents  from  true  nondelinquents  in  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  at  a  stage  in 
their  lives  in  which  they  are  already  beginning  to  show  some  behavioral  dihicul- 
ties.  An  important  validation  experiment  is  now  being  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  York  City  Youth  Board  in  2  public  schools  in  underprivi- 
leged areas  of  New  York  City,  in  which  the  identification  table,  based  on  the  5 
factors  in  the  family  life  of  children,  is  being  applied  to  boys  in  the  schools  as 
they  enter  the  first  grade  and  before  they  show  any  signs  of  overt  misconduct. 
If  it  should,  as  a  result  of  this  experiment,  prove  possible  to  spot  the  true  poten- 
tial delinquents  so  early  in  life,  this  would  certainly  provide  a  cornerstone  for 
a  nationwide  preventive  program. 

In  addition  to  the  need  of  spotting  potential  delinquents  early  in  life,  and  of 
improving  curricula,  our  research  findings  suggest  the  need  of  improved  teacher 
training  and  selection  of  teachers.  As  to  the  training  of  teachers,  since  the  traits 
of  children  and  the  emotional  problems  of  their  homes  are  inevitably  brought  by 
them  into  the  classroom  and  may  result  in  frustration,  revolt,  and  delinquency, 
teachers  should  be  taught  to  detect  such  emotional  problems  early.  This  means 
training  not  merely  in  the  usual  educational  techniques  but  in  mental  hygiene, 
together  with  a  reasonable  period  of  clinical  experience  to  enable  teachers  to  see, 
have  explained  to  them  and  understand  the  symptoms  of  the  tension  and  unhap- 
piness  in  children  as  they  strive  to  adjust  to  the  restraints  and  problems  of 
school. 

To  take  account  of  the  need  for  supplying  the  substitute  ego  ideals  or  adult 
models  for  the  frequently  inadequate  male  parents  of  delinquent  boys,  schools 
should  employ  young  male  teachers  in  much  greater  number,  especially  in  the 
elementary  grades. 

An  underlying  difficulty  in  the  entire  school  situation  is  the  fact  that  society 
still  grossly  undervalues  the  role  of  the  schoolteacher  in  modern  life.  We  need 
to  assure  a  much  higher  status  and  more  adequate  compensation  for  those  to 
whom  we  entrust  our  children  for  a  large  proportion  of  their  formative  years. 
(c)  Agencies  for  use  of  leisure. — It  must  be  remembered  that  nowadays 
children  have  a  great  deal  more  spare  time  than  they  used  to  have  in  the  old 
days  on  the  farm  or  in  semirural  America.  Provision  for  constructive  use  of 
leisure  is  very  important,  because  during  their  formative  years  children  have 
an  abundance  of  energy  which,  if  not  channeled  into  wholesome  outlets,  must 
inevitably  spill  over  into  harmful  pursuits,  such  as  vandalism,  hanging  around 
street  corners,  drinking,  gambling,  and  the  like.  We  have  found  that  the 
recreational  preferences  of  delinquents  are  for  risky,  adventurous  outlets,  such 
as  excessive  hopping  of  trucks,  bunking  out,  destroying  property,  and  seeking 
distant  play  places  that  involve  risk  and  danger.  We  have  also  found  that 
delinquents  typically  dislike  the  confining  aspects  of  playgrounds,  .supervised 
recreation  or  club  attendance  which  other  boys  prefer.  The  special  preferences 
of  adventure-thirsty  boys  must  be  considered  by  settlement  houses,  community 
centers,  boys'  clubs,  big  brother  organizations  and  other  leisure-time  agencies. 
Here  again  it  should  be  remembered  that  to  build  up  a  socially  desirable  con- 
science or  superego  requires  the  emotional  identification  of  boys  with  adults 
whom  they  greatly  admire  and  would  like  to  resemble.  This  important  point 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  choice  of  recreational  workers,  as  well  as 
teachers. 

It  is  of  course  neces.sary  to  employ  as  much  trained  personnel  in  crime 
preventive  activity  as  is  possible ;  but  this  does  not  by  any  means  preclude  the 
use  of  volunteers  who  are  gifted  naturally  in  the  knack  of  establishing-  warm 
relationships  with  children.  The  big-brother  organizations  are  pointing  the 
way.     A  great  deal  of  human  aid  can   be  obtained  through  calling  upon   the 

» Thompson,  Richard  E  A  Validation  of  the  Glueck  Social  Prediction  Scale  for 
vonrNo  4  ?95r'""'451^470  ""^  Criminal  Law.  Criminology  and  Police  Science, 
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various  service  clubs,  lodges,  labor  unions,  women's  organizations,  and  others. 
There  is  only  one  precaution  to  be  observed ;  that  is,  that  the  volunteers  in 
recreational  work  should  themselves  be  relatively  free  of  emotional  problems, 
otherwise  they  will  work  oiit  on  the  children  their  own  frustrations  as  adults. 
It  is  tlierefore  advisable  that  the  volunteer-staffed  recreational  program  be 
guided  liy  a  mental  hygienist  (consulting  psychiatrist  or  psychologist)  and  that 
the  volunteers  be  willing  to  take  some  such  personality  test  as  the  Rorschach 
test  before  being  selected.  The  mental  hygienist  would  serve  as  adviser  to  a 
big-brother  group,  church  group,  or  labor  union  in  work  with  children  and 
would  instruct  the  volunteers  regarding  the  basic  mental  mechanisms  involved 
in  their  guidance  and  recreational  activities. 

Finally,  a  great  need  in  almost  every  conunnnity  is  some  integrative  agency 
to  draw  together  all  available  preventive  resources  and  to  determine  the  gaps 
that  need  tilling.  As  it  is.  too  many  efforts  fall  between  two  or  more  stools,  and 
too  many  human  and  institutional  resources  remain  untapped.  Whether  it 
be  the  type  of  coordinating  counsel  developed  in  California,  or  some  other  device, 
some  general  staff  work  agency  is  necessary  to  bring  greater  efficiency  into  the 
entire  program  of  local  effort. 

II.    NATIOXWIDE    ACTION 

Delinquency  is  essentially  a  grassroots  problem,  but  one  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties in  coping  with  it  ett'ectively  is  the  fact  that  certain  fundamental  services 
have  to  be  performed  on  a  very  large  scale,  on  a  national  level.  As  soon  as  we 
look  at  the  national  aspects  of  the  problem,  however,  we  run  into  the  funda- 
mental issue  of  deciding  which  services  ought  to  be  performed  by  the  Central 
Government  and  which  had  better  be  left  to  State  action.  Related  to  this  is 
the  prol)lem  of  which  services,  even  on  a  national  scale,  ought  better  to  be  per- 
formed by  privately  organized  and  financed  agencies,  and  which  should  properly 
be  governmental  functions.  These  great  issues  regarding  tlie  management  of 
public  problems  were,  of  course,  involved  in  the  last  presidential  election  and 
they  will  continue  to  puzzle  the  best  minds  for  years  to  come. 

In  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  respecting  efforts  to  prevent 
and  more  successfully  treat  emotional  and  behavioristic  maladjustments  of 
children,  it  would  seem  that  nationwide  action  on  the  part  of  both  private  and 
governmental  agencies  is  called  for. 

A  central,  nationwide  organization,  privately  financed  by  leading  foundations 
and  other  voluntary  contributors,  could  perform  three  urgently  needed  services : 
(1)  Establish  a  national  clearinghouse  of  carefully  classified  data  on  various 
aspects  of  delinquency,  making  such  information  available  to  local  groups  and 
agencies;  (2)  establish  a  service  of  educational  interpretation  of  the  most  re- 
liable research  data  through  various  popular  media  of  communication;  (3) 
provide  a  pool  of  trained  community  oi-ganizers  who  could  be  dra\An  upon  by 
local  groups  to  act  as  advisers  and  stimulators  in  setting  up  and  successfully 
maintaining  delinquency-preventive  efforts. 

But  apart  from  privately  stimulated  activity  it  would  seem  that  in  an  un- 
wholesome societal  condition  so  permealive  and  so  threatening  to  the  general 
security  as  is  juvenile  delinquency,  national  action  by  the  Central  Government 
is  also  called  for. 

A  similar  prolilem  resjiecting  the  roles  of  private  and  public  enterprise  in 
preventive  and  therapeutic  action  arose  in  the  field  of  heart  disease.  For  a 
number  of  years  the  American  Heart  Association,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  City,  did  excellent  work  in  public  education,  in  stimulating  research  and 
in  encouraging  the  estnlilishment  of  scholarships.  However,  it  l)ecame  apparent 
that,  with  the  utmost  effort,  neither  tlie  resources  nor  the  prestige  of  this 
private  organization,  which  is  still  doing  excellent  work,  were  sufficient  in 
the  light  of  the  great  dimensions  of  the  problem. 

On  .Tune  IG,  1949,  Public  Law  655  was  enacted  by  the  SOth  Congress  "To  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  support  research  and  training  in  diseases  of 
the  heart  and  circulation,  and  to  aid  the  States  in  the  development  of  com- 
munity programs  lor  the  control  of  these  diseases,  and  for  otlier  purposes."  The 
aim  of  this  legislation  is  expressf^d  in  section  2  as  follows:  "The  purpose  of  this 
act  is  to  improve  the  healtli  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  tlirough  the  con- 
duct of  researches,  investigations,  experiments,  and  demonstrations  relating 
to  the  cause,  prevention,  and  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  of 
the  heart  and  circulation:  assist  and  foster  such  ro"^earches  and  ot^her  activities 
by  public  and  private  agencies,  and  promote  the  coordination  of  all  such  re- 
searches and  activities  and  the  useful  application  of  their  results ;  provide  train- 
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ing  in  matters  relating  to  heart  diseases,  including  refresher  courses  for 
physicians ;  and  develop,  and  assist  States  and  other  agencies  in  the  use  of, 
the  most  effective  methods  of  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  heart 
diseases." 

Thus,  this  act  authorized  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  embark  upon  a  truly  comprehensive  governmental  attack  on  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  circulation,  by  setting  up  the  National  Heart  Institute  as  an  organ 
in  the  Federal  Security  Agency's  Public  Health  Service  to  join  the  system  of 
institutes  already  established  in  other  fields  of  medicine  (Pubic  Law  61)2,  81st 
Cong.,  chap.  714— 2d  sess.,  S.  2591). 

We  should  like  to  quote  from  a  booklet  (National  Heart  Institvite,  Public 
Health  Service,  publication  No.  241)  some  salient  materials  which  show  how 
analagous  to  the  situation  in  the  heart-disease  field,  which  led  to  the  setting  up  of 
the  National  Heart  Institute,  are  the  problems,  status  and  needs  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Institute  on  Juvenile  Delinquency : 

"For  many  years  the  heart  disease  problem  has  been  growing  steadily.  By 
1948  it  was  clear  that  Federal  action  would  be  necessary  to  supplement  the  activ- 
ities of  voluntary  agencies  in  order  to  meet  its  challenge  more  adequately.  It 
was  a  serious  and  foresighted  Congress  that  passed  the  National  Heart  Act 
unanimously,  thereby  providing  for  national  programs  of  research,  training, 
and  control  of  diseases  of  the  heart  and  circulation. 

"No  time  was  lost  in  getting  the  new  Public  Health  Service  heart  program 
underway.  Six  weeks  after  the  National  Heart  Act  was  approved,  the  Na- 
tional Heart  Institute  was  established  and  operating.  Also,  the  National  Ad- 
visory Heart  Council,  a  distinguished  body  composed  of  eminent  heart  di- 
sease authorities  and  leaders  in  other  fields,  was  set  up  as  authorized  by  the  act 
to  advise  and  make  recommendations  on  policy  nnd  development  of  the  pro- 
gram. By  the  end  of  the  year,  with  objectives  well  in  focus,  long-range  pro- 
grams had  been  undertaken  and  were  running  smoothly.  An  impressive  be- 
ginning had  been  made  (p.  3)  *  *  *  The  National  Heart  Institute  is  a  di- 
vision of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health — the  principal  research  branch  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.  It  is  1  of  7  institutes  wliich  make  up  this  large  medical 
research  center,  located  on  U.  S.  No.  240  at  Bethesda,  Md.,  on  the  outskirts 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 

''The  Director  of  the  National  Heart  Institute  is  responsible  as  the  focal  point 
of  leadership  and  coordination  for  the  total  heart  program  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.  The  twin  goals  of  this  program  are:  (1)  To  find  new  and 
better  ways  of  preventing,  diagnosing,  treating,  and  curing  heart  disease,  and 
(2)  to  see  that  what  is  already  known  (and  wliat  is  discovered  by  research) 
is  fully  applied  to  reduce  death,  disability,  and  suffering  caused  by  heart 
disease. 

"Because  these  goals  are  large  and  complex,  many  difficult  obstacles  must  be 
scaled  before  they  can  be  reached.  Placing  emphasis  on  first  needs,  the  Na- 
tional Heart  Institute  directly  administers  programs  of  research  and  training. 
It  provides  technical  services  and  carries  out  administrative  functions  for  the 
total  heart  program.  It  cooperates  actively  with  the  Bureau  of  State  Services 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  which  administers  activities  assisting  the  de- 
velopment of  control  programs  in  the  States  and  local  communities. 

"The  National  Advisory  Heart  Council,  an  official  advisory  body  to  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  assists  in  formulating  program  plans  and 
policies  and  maizes  recommendations  on  grants  for  research  and  heart  teaching. 
It  is  made  up  of  G  authorities  on  cardiovascular  diseases  ;  6  outstanding  leaders  in 
public  affairs  and  other  fields ;  and  3  ex-officio  members,  representing  the  Public 
Health  Service,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
This  balanced  membership  makes  its  counsel  extremely  valuable. 

"Funds  for  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  National  Heart  Institute  are  ap- 
propriated annually  by  Congress.  For  example,  the  appropriation  for  the  1952 
fiscal  year  totaled  $10  million.  This  was  allocated  for  the  following  activities : 
Heart"  Institute  research,  .$1,829,000;  research  grants,  $4,809,000;  fellowships, 
$300,000;  traineeships,  $1.50,000;  teaching  grants,  $741,000;  control  grants  to 
States,  $1,-500,000;  technical  assistance  in  control,  $375,000;  review  and  ap- 
proval of  grants,  .$75,700;  and  program  direction  and  administration,  .$220,300. 
"Wliile  much  can  be  done  to  help  heart  patients  live  comfortably  with  their 
disease,  present-day  medical  knowledge  must  be  vastly  increased  before  the  heart 
disease  problem  can  be  met  on  even  terms.  Considerable  progress  has  been 
m;ide  in  rpceut  years,  bnt  great  gnps  in  our  understanding  remain.  The  haste 
catixeff  of  the  major  heart  diseases  are  still  unknown.  There  are,  as  yet,  few 
effective  treatments  and  almost  no  methods  of  cure  for  many  heart  conditions. 
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The  hope,  and  the  likelihood,  of  meeting  these  needs  lies  in  research.  [Italics 
supplied.] 

'•The  National  Heart  Institute  conducts  scientific  investigations  in  its  own 
facilities  at  Bethesda  and  in  cooperating  institutions.  A  highly  trained  group 
of  scientists  and  technicians,  skilled  in  a  variety  of  disciplines,  make  up  its  com- 
pact, integrated  research  organization.  The  program  has  been  developed  on 
three  general  levels — laboratory  research,  laboratory-clinical  research,  and  clini- 
cal research.  This  coordinated  plan  is  made  possible  by  the  unique  14-story 
Clinical  Center  recently  constructed  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Facilities  for  the  patients  occupy  about  one-third  of  the  building,  while  the  rest 
is  devoted  to  research  laboratories.  The  Heart  Institute  has  been  allocated 
approximately  100  beds  in  the  new  center. 

"Tlie  broad  aim  of  the  Heart  Institute's  research  program  is  to  determine 
basic  principles,  concepts  and  techniques,  tested  first  on  experimental  animals, 
that  may  be  applied  to  treatment  of  heart  disease  in  human  patients.  To  do 
thJs,  detailed  studies  are  carried  on  by  a  number  of  research  sections  devoted 
to  specific  medical  problems  (pp.  4-6)    *  *  *. 

"A  number  of  clinical  studies  are  conducted  in  cooperation  with  other  institu- 
tions. At  the  Public  Health  Service  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.,  scientists  working 
in  general  medicine  and  experimental  therapeutics  are  evaluating  new  techniques 
and  instruments  and  the  effects  of  various  drugs  on  heart  disease,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  hypertension  (pp.  8-9).  *  *  *  Heart  disease  research  in  univer- 
sities and  hospitals  all  over  the  country  is  being  fostered  and  supported  by  the 
National  Heart  Institute,  through  research  grants.  Under  this  program,  funds 
are  granted  to  individual  scientists  for  carrying  out  important  heart  disease 
projects.  The.se  grants  are  making  it  possible  for  institutions  to  expand  their 
existing  heart  research  activities,  to  undertake  new  research  studies,  and  to 
conduct  investigations  in  neglected  areas  in  the  cardiovascular  field.  In  effect, 
the  progi-am  is  serving  to  mobilize  nongovernment  facilities  and  qualified  scien- 
tists in  the  research  attack  on  heart  disease.  *  *  * 

"Applications  for  grants  undergo  rigid  screening  and  only  those  which  show 
real  promise  of  worthwhile  results  are  given  favorable  action.  Panels  of  out- 
standing scientists,  called  study  sections,  review  all  project  proposals  and  rate 
them  according  to  merit.  Those  which  appear  most  likely  to  provide  better 
fundamental  understanding  of  heart  disease,  or  which  will  lead  to  immediate 
practical  advances  in  its  cure  or  control,  are  reported  favorably  to  the  National 
Advisory  Heart  Council.  The  Council,  in  turn,  examines  the  applications  and 
recommends  for  approval  those  which  are  considered  the  most  meritorious.  The 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  then  subjects  them  to  final  review, 
and,  if  approved,  funds  are  granted  for  carrying  out  the  proposed  research. 

"The  basic  princii)le  of  freedom  of  the  scientist  is  fully  recognized  by  the 
program.  In  carrying  out  his  research,  a  grantee  is  free  to  follow  whatever  leads 
his  investigation  may  turn  up  within  the  broadest  interpretation  of  his  project. 
Administrative  requirements  are  kept  to  a  minimum — only  one  financial  report 
and  one  progress  report  are  necessary  annually  (pp.  0-11).  *  *  * 

"If  the  full  promi.se  of  research  is  to  be  fulfilled,  more  scientists  must  be 
added  to  the  ranks  of  those  now  working  in  the  heart  disease  field.  There  is  a 
shortage  of  skilled  investigators  devoting  their  talents  to  the  cardiovascular 
diseases. 

"The  research  fellowships  program  is  helping  to  relieve  this  scarcity  by 
offering  encouragement  and  assistance  to  some  of  the  most  brilliant  and  promis- 
ing minds  to  enter  upon  a  research  career  in  the  heart  disease  field.  Three 
types  of  fellowships  have  been  awarded ;  predoctorate  for  those  who  hold  a 
bachelor's  or  master's  degree  and  special  fellowships  for  doctoi-s  and  others  who 
have  demonstrated  exceptional  competence  or  unusual  ability.  The  amount  of 
the  stipend  given  depends  on  the  type  of  award  (p.  14)    *  *  *. 

"The  program  of  teaching  grants-in-aid  is  making  it  possible  for  medical 
schools  to  coordinate  and  improve  their  teaching  of  heart  disease  subjects  and  to 
provide  adequate  emphasis  on  the  cardiova.scular  field.  Grants  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  a  maximum  of  $14,000  to  4-year  medical  schools  and  $8,000  to  2-year 
schools.  Because  of  this  financial  assistance,  many  schools  have  been  able  to 
expand  their  curriculum  and  maintain  the  highest  standards  of  instruction 
(p.  17)   *  *  *. 

"Statistics  are  valuable  to  a  disease  program  in  several  ways.  They  give  a 
picture  of  the  extent  of  the  problem.  They  point  out  the  critical  areas  and  they 
measure  progress  being  made.  They  are  also  an  essential  research  tool  in  many 
medical  investigations. 
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"Statistical  services  for  all  phases  of  Heart  Institute  activities  are  provided 
by  a  section  devoted  to  biometrics  research.  Data  on  heart  disease  mortality 
and  morbidity  in  various  segments  of  the  population  are  collected  and  analyzed. 
Studies  wMcii  have  important  bearing  on  both  the  research  and  control  programs 
are  carried  on  to  furnish  a  factual  basis  for  planning  and  conducting  heart 
disease  activities.  Consultation  and  assistance  to  other  activities  of  the  Institute 
is  given  in  the  planning  of  projects  that  involve  complex  statistical  techniques 
or  extensive  statistical  processing.  Consulting  of  this  type  is  also  supplied  on 
a  cooperative  basis  to  other  agencies  and  professional  groups  doing  research  in 
the  heart  disease  field. 

"The  importance  of  widely  disseminating  information  on  all  aspects  of  heart 
disease  was  recognized  by  Congress,  which  included  a  specific  provision  in  the 
National  Heart  Act  to  'establish  an  information  center  on  research,  prevention, 
diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  heart  diseases,  and  collect  and  make  available, 
through  publications  and  other  appropriate  means,  information  as  to.  and  the 
practical  application  of,  research  and  other  activities'  *  *  *    (pp.  18-19). 

"In  addition  to  furthering  the  dissemination  of  new  medical  knowledge  about 
the  heart  diseases,  the  Heart  Information  Center  is  concerned  with  increasing 
general  understanding  of  them,  so  that  the  greatest  benefits  from  present  knowl- 
edge, techniques,  and  services  may  be  gained  *  *  *    (p.  20).  *  *  *. 

"Grants-in-aid  are  made  to  the  States  to  assist  them  in  developing  their  com- 
munity programs  for  controlling  heart  disease.  This  financial  assistance  is 
speeding  up  the  application  of  our  present  knowledge  in  several  ways.  It  helps 
State  and  local  health  departments  to  employ  and  train  staffs  to  find  out  and  refer 
heart  disease  cases  to  private  physicians  for  diagnosis  and  treatment ;  to  furnish 
followup  services  in  the  home;  to  provide  training  opportunities  to  physicians 
and  public  health  workers ;  and  in  other  ways  to  aid  in  restoring  those  with 
heart  disease  to  near-normal  life  and  useful  activity. 

"Grants  are  made  according  to  a  formula  based  on  the  population  and  economic 
needs  in  each  State.  Each  State  is  required  to  match  each  $2  of  Federal  money 
with  $1  of  its  own  money.  The  Division  of  State  Grants  of  the  Bureau  of  State 
Services  is  responsible  for  administering  the  allotment  of  grants. 

"In  planning  for  heart-disease  control,  the  States  are  encouraged  to  develop 
their  heart  activities  in  relation  to  a  complete  health  program  rather  than  as  an 
isolated  program,  and  to  integrate  them  with  long-range  health  programs  con- 
cerned with  other  chronic  diseases. 

"Plans  submitted  by  the  States  have  naturally  varied  according  to  local  needs 
and  existing  activities,  but  in  general  bave  included  provisions  for  several  of  the 
following:  medical  direction,  professional  and  lay  education,  case  finding, 
screening,  clinic  improvement,  public  health  nursing  services,  and  medical  social 
services.  The  Heart  Section  reviews  plans  submitted  and  offers  guidance  to 
the  States  in  developing  their  programs  (pp.  21-22)    *  *  *" 

If  one  were  to  substitute  juvenile  delinquency  and  character  therapy  in 
appropriate  places  in  the  foregoing  summary  of  the  work  of  the  National  Heart 
Institute,  it  would  readily  be  seen  tliat  the  situation  with  reference  to  the  social 
disorder  of  delinquency  is  quite  analogous  to  that  regarding  the  physical  disorder 
of  heart  disease.  Indeed,  the  most  striking  analogue  is  to  be  found  in  the  state- 
ments, "The  basic  causes  of  the  major  heart  diseases  are  still  unknown,"  and 
"there  are,  as  yet,  few  effective  treatments  and  almost  no  methods  of  cure  for 
any  heart  conditions"  (p.  6).  Here  is  a  commendably  frank  confession  of  very 
incomplete  knowledge  in  a  field  which  the  layman  regards  as  involving  precise 
scientific  learning,  and  it  is  followed  by  a  statement  which  applies  most  appro- 
priately to  the  problems  of  delinquency  :  "The  hope,  and  the  likelihood,  of  meeting 
these  needs  lies  in  research''  (p.  0). 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  seri- 
ously consider  the  proposal  that  it  recommend  to  the  Congress  legislation  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Institute  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  to  be  con- 
ducted, with  api)ropriate  modifications  of  personnel  and  techniques,  along  the 
lines  of  the  National  Heart  Institute. 

The  Federal  Government  is  appropriating  many  billions  a  year  for  national 
defense.  In  the  present  state  of  world  tension  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  such 
a  vast  expenditure  is  indispensable  to  the  general  security.  Rut  suppose  that 
for  every  dollar  spent  on  national  defense,  even  one-half  of  1  cent  were  spent 
in  strengthening  American  family  life  and  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
regarding  the  causes,  prevention  and  correction  of  the  personality  and  character 
disorders  of  children,  surely  the  investment  would  bring  rich  returns. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Mr.  Holton? 
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STATEMENT  OF  KAEL  HOLTON,  CHIEF  PROBATION  OFFICER, 
LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY,  CALIF. 

Mr.  HoLTON".  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hannocii.  Mr.  Holton,  you  are  now  the  chief  probation  officer 
of  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif.  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  And  you  were  formerly  the  head  of  the  California 
Youth  Authority  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  That  is  corect. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  ^Yliat  is  the  California  Youth  Authority  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  It  is  a  State  agency  that  operates  all  the  State  correc- 
tional schools,  operates  its  own  parole  work  for  the  juvenile  court 
cases  that  come  to  the  correctional  schools  and  for  the  young  adults 
between  18  and  21 ;  and  it  has  a  field  service  division  that  sets 
standards  for  detention  home  operation,  for  forestry  camp  operation, 
for  county  operated  institutions  for  boys  and  girls,  gives  advice  on 
probation  matters — things  of  that  kind — and  works  on  a  statewide 
delinquency  prevention  program. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  its  activities  with  respect  to  California  youth 
operate  on  a  State  level  exclusively  or  are  there  others  in  the  various 
counties  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  The  Youth  Authority  supervises  its  own  parolees  and 
then  it  helps  the  probation  departments  by  setting  standards  and 
giving  advice  and  consultation.  But  the  probation  services  are  on  a 
county-operated  basis. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Are  the  children  committed  to  you  by  the  various 
juvenile  courts?    How  do  they  get  the  children? 

Mr.  Holton.  You  mean  the  Youth  Authority?  I  am  no  longer 
witli  them.     I  am  a  "parolee."     I  was  "paroled"  a  year  ago. 

The  Youth  Authority  gets  their  cases  from  the  juvenile  courts  and 
they  also  get,  on  a  selective  basis,  the  18-,  19-,  and  20-year-old  boys 
and  girls  from  the  criminal  courts,  both  the  inferior  and  the  superior 
courts. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Wliat  are  these  forestry  camps  that  you  have  talked 
about? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  There  are  really  three  types  of  camps  operated  in 
California.  On  the  county  level,  there  are  forestry  camps,  operated 
by  the  Probation  and  Forestry  people  for  16,  17,  and  18  year  old 
wards,  and  they  are  primarily  reforestation- work  camps  for  juvenile 
<;ourt  wards.  Then  the  counties  also  operate  24-hour  schools  for 
younger  boys  and  younger  girls. 

The  State  Youth  Authority  operates  four  forestry  camps  in  con- 
nection with  the  State  Division  of  Forestry,  and  they  are  for  the  18, 
19,  and  20  year  old  boys  on  a  selective  basis  taken  out  of  the  schools, 
correctional  schools,  and  put  out  on  these  forests  to  work,  fight  fires, 
and  do  reforestation. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  I  will  be  coming  back  to  these  in  some  detail,  but  I 
want,  however,  to  make  some  inquiry  of  you  at  this  time  about  the 
problem  of  runaway  children  in  California. 

Is  that  a  serious  problem  in  California  ? 

Mr.  Holton.  It  has  been  a  serious  problem  with  us  for  many,  many 
years,  starting  back,  well,  even  before  the  depression,  but  really  being 
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accelerated  during  the  depression  and  continuing  during  the  war  years 
and  continuing  now. 

Mr.  Hannocii.  Approximately  how  many  runaways  do  you  get  into 
California  during  the  course  of  a  year? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  1  would  just  have  to  make  a  guess. 

Through  the  State  Youth  Authority,  the  ones  that  get  into  serious 
trouble — there  are  probably  about  600  a  year  that  come  in  from  out- 
side the  State  that  have  no  one  in  the  State  to  look  after  them. 

In  our  county,  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  court,  the  juvenile 
court,  we  probably  have  an  addition  of  400  or  500  that  are  in  minor 
difficulties  or  are  just  picked  up  wandering  on  the  streets  at  night. 
Other  agencies  get  some  that  we  never  hear  of.  And  since  we  have 
about  40  percent  of  the  population  of  the  State,  I  presume  there  must 
be  at  least  a  thousand  children  that  come  to  the  attention  of  other 
courts  besides  the  Los  Angeles  court. 

Mr.  Hannocii.  When  they  come  in  there,  what  do  you  have  to  do 
to  take  care  of  them  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  to  find  temporary 
housing;  and  that  is  difficult.  In  most  instances,  it  means  our  local 
detention  home,  because  that  is  the  only  thing  available.  And  then, 
of  course,  we  immediately  try  to  contact  the  parents,  relatives,  guar- 
dians, at  whatever  address  they  give  us.  Then  we  make  contact  with 
the  local  agencies,  the  local  court,  the  local  welfare  department,  or 
the  State  department  of  social  welfare,  if  that  is  the  agency  that  we 
have  been  told  to  contact,  and  we  ask  tliem  to  check  on  the  home  and 
see  if  there  is  any  place  for  the  child  and  see  if  there  is  any  possibility 
of  getting  financial  help  toward  getting  the  child  back. 

Mr.  Hannocii.  Plow  much  does  it  cost  you  in  California  to  take  care 
of  these  children  before  you  send  them  back  home  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  There  is  tremendous  variance  in  cost. 

We  have  two  right  now  in  our  detention  homes  that  have  been  there 
for  over  8  months,  still  trying  to  get  somebody  to  agree  to  accept  them. 
The  children  were  in  Los  Angeles  County  one  day  when  they  were 
picked  up,  and  there  is  no  one  in  the  State  of  California  that  cares 
to  take  the  responsibility.  That  alone  will  run  in  cost  $200  a  month 
to  keep  those  children  in  the  detention  home. 

Then,  as  is  usually  the  case,  there  will  be  no  one  to  help  defray  the 
costs  of  going  back,  and  if  the  children  need  an  attendant,  and  if  they 
live  on  tlie  east  coast,  you  can  figure  it  out  yourself. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  I  mean  before  you  send  them  back  you  are  compelled 
to  spend  considerable  sums  of  money  maintaining  them,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hannocii.  And  have  you  any  idea  how  much  that  cost  is  in  Los 
Angeles  County  alone,  for  example? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Oh,  it  costs  us  $60,000  or  $70,000  a  year  at  the  very 
least  just  in  our  own  county. 

Mr.  HANNocir.  Just  in  your  own  county,  without  taking  in  the  rest 
of  the  State. 

Do  you  periodically  clean  house  of  all  the  children  you  have  on  hand 
that  you  want  to  send  home? 

Ml'.  Hoi/joN.  Well,  we  do  as  to  those  cases  that  nro  committed  to 
mental  hospitals  and  those  Cases  that  are  committable  to  the  State 
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youth  authority  for  serious  offenses.  And  we  send  them,  as  soon 
as  they  have  had  their  court  hearings,  on  the  delinquency  charge,  or 
on  the  charge  of  mental  deficiency,  Avhntever  it  happens  to  b?.  And 
then  the  State  begins  to  pick  up  our  investigation.  They  pick  it  up 
and  make  arrangements  to  get  these  youngsters  east,  or  wherever 
they  belong. 

]Mr.  Hanxoch.  To  be  a  bit  more  specific,  do  you  periodically  ar- 
range to  hire  a  private  train  and  send  these  children  home  on  a  special 
train  from  the  coast? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Yes,  the  State  youth  authority  sends  back  to  the 
East  and  the  North  and  the  South,  from  4  to  6  trains  a  year.  It  may 
be  a  whole  train,  or  it  may  be  3  or  4  cars  on  that  train. 

The  State  department  of  mental  hygiene,  which  handles  our  men- 
tal hospitals,  sends  back  2  or  3  trains.  And  usually  there  will  be  a 
car  or  two  of  youth  authority  cases  on  those.  And  if  we  have  some 
youngsters  where  we  have  investigated  the  address,  have  someone  to 
look  after  them,  have  an  acceptance,  for  example,  from  some  eastern 
or  western  or  northern  agency,  we  will  put  them  on  the  trains  that 
come  from  Los  Angeles. 

INIr.  Hankocii.  How  often  do  those  leave  from  California  and  head 
east? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  They  start  from  the  north  and  come  down  through  Los 
Angeles,  and  they  go  east,  I  would  say,  on  an  average  of  every  3 
months,  sometimes  oftener. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Sometimes  oftener? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Sometimes  oftener. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  And  these  trains  stop  at  certain  points  that  dis- 
charge children  from  that  particular  neighborhood? 

Mr.  HoLTOx.  That  is  correct.  The  whole  itinerary  is  worked  out 
ahead  of  time.  There  is  an  experienced  person  in  charge  of  the 
train.  There  are  attendants  and  doctors  on  the  train.  Wires  are 
sent  to  agency  representatives  or  sent  to  relatives  or  sent  to  guardians, 
asking  them  to  meet  tliem  at  various  places.  Attendants  are  sent 
along,  and  sometimes  the  children  are  escorted  to  their  homes  or  es- 
corted to  an  institution  by  our  own  attendants.  And  sometimes  they 
are  met. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  From  how  far  distant  do  these  children  come  into 
California  ? 

Mr.  HdLTON.  Oh,  from  every  })lacc  in  the  country,  every  place  in 
the  United  States  and  outside  the  United  States.  We  send  trains 
back  as  far  as  Massachusetts,  send  them  to  Florida,  or  at  least  par- 
ties— we  don't  send  whole  trains — and  to  New  York  and  Chicago. 
They  will  break  up  the  main  train  usually  about  at  Kansas  City  and 
then  send  cars  or  special  parties  to  other  destinations. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  What  is  the  average  age  of  these  I'unaways?  Or 
how  young  do  you  get  them  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Well,  we  have  had  some  very  young  ones.  I  can 
remember  one  little  redheaded  kid  from  Boston  who  was  8  years  old. 
But  they  are  the  young  teen-agers,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  and  17. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  How  do  they  get  out?  What  does  your  investiga- 
tion show  as  to  how  they  get  out  to  California  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Every  way  in  the  world.  They  hitchhike.  They 
come  out  with  friends,  come  out  with  relatives,  and  then  run  away 
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from  the  relatives  when  they  get  there.     They  come  out  on  freight 
trains.     Every  way  in  the  world  you  can  think  of. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  this  train,  this  special 
train  facility,  costs  in  California? 

Mr.  HoLaON.  AVell,  this  question  caught  me  a  bit  by  surprise.  I 
didn't  know  it  would  be  asked,  and  I  didn't  bring  any  figures  with  me. 
But  the  last  year  I  was  w^itli  the  youth  authority,  which  was  2  years 
ago,  we  had  a  special  budget  of  $1)0,000  just  for  this  one  thing  alone, 
for  the  State  expense.  And  that  sometimes  was  enough  and  some- 
times was  not  enough. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  know  whether  that  difficulty  that  you  have 
described  exists  with  respect  to  any  other  of  the  States  on  the  west 
coast  ? 

Mr.  HoLTGN.  Oh,  yes.  It  exists  in  Oregon,  Washington,  Arizona, 
Colorado,  in  varying  degrees  in  all  the  Western  States,  and  of  course 
in  some  of  the  other  States. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  any  of  them  have  this  displaced-person  or  dis- 
placed-child  train  business? 

Mr.  HoLToN.  I  think  in  a  modified  way.     They  may  only  send 
1  car  back  or  2  cars  back,  where  we  may  send  6  or  7  or  8. 
Mr.  Hannoch.  You  are  doing  it  on  a  wholsale  basis. 
Mr.  HoLTON.  Well,  we  get  them  wholesale,  so  we  send  them  back 
wholesale. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  get  any  money  from  the  Children's  Bureau 
for  this  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  We  don't  get  a  dime  from  anybody.  Once  in  a  while 
a  parent  will  kick  in  with  a  nickel. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  can't  get  any  money 
out  of  the  Children's  Bureau  for  this? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  A  very  good  reason.  1  don't  think  they  have  any. 
I  understand  there  was  a  small  sum  that  Avas  made  available  through 
an  amendment  to  their  budget  appropriation.  I  don't  remember  the 
title  number.  That  was  about  3  years  ago.  But  it  w^as  a  part  of 
their  general  child  welfare  services.  And  we  were  told  about  it  in 
California  by  our  State  department  of  social  welfare.  But  the 
amount  of  money  that  would  be  available  was  so  small  and  the  total 
grant  for  child  welfare  services  was  also  small,  and  due  to  the  needs  for 
other  types  of  services,  it  seemed  to  us  to  be  really  more  important  to 
continue  those  that  w^ere  already  in  existence  and  to  come  into  this 
transportation  business  on  a  little  tiny  basis. 

IVIr.  Hannoch.  How  many  children  are  under  the  control  of  the 
various  authorities  in  California  with  respect  to  care  from  the  pro- 
bation point  of  view  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Well,  again,  I  do  not  have  the  total  State  figures  wuth 
me.     I  have  it  from  Los  Angeles  County. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Just  give  it  to  me  from  Los  Angeles  County. 
Mr.  Holton.  I  can  give  you  an  approximation.  In  the  State  youth 
authority — that  takes  all  the  correctional  cases — they  have  about  3,800 
youngsters  in  correctional  schools,  forestry  camps,  boarding  schools, 
things  of  that  kind,  and  they  have  another  seven  to  eight  thousand 
on  parole.  So  that  is  a  total  of  about  12,000  that  are  cared  for  by 
the  State. 

This  year  we  have  averaged  in  Los  Angeles  County,  since  the  first 
of  the  year,  12,667  boys  and  girls  under  18  that  are  being  cared  for  by 
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the  public  agencies;  that  is,  the  probation  department,  the  detention 
home,  in  our  sheriff's  jail  for  temporary  detention. 

In  our  county,  from  our  own  county  funds,  we  are  sup])orting  about 
1,400  children  in  private  institutions,  in  county-operated  forestry 
camps  and  institutions,  and  the  rest  of  these  children  are  on  proba- 
tion in  their  own  homes  or  in  relatives'  homes, 

Mr,  Hannoch.  What  does  it  approximately  cost  California  to  main- 
tain a  child  in  one  of  these  detention  homes  or  forestry  camps  ? 

Mr.  HoLToN.  Well,  your  detention  home  is  a  temporary  place,  and 
that  is  3^our  highest  cost.  Because  your  children  have  medical  psy- 
chiatric and  clinical  services  there,  and  they  go  in  and  out.  And  our 
costs  in  our  detention  homes  run  about  6  or  7  dollars  a  day  per  child. 
In  the  regular  institutions,  State  institutions,  most  of  the  better  pri- 
vate institutions,  it  will  cost  us  about  $200  per  month  to  keep  the  child, 
under  our  present  wages  and  hours  scheme  in  California — the  40-hour 
week  and  all  the  rest  of  the  things  that  come  into  it. 

Our  boarding  homes  cost  us  a  minimum  of  about  $60  for  older  chil- 
dren who  are  not  seriously  delinquent,  wp  to  as  high  as  $110  or  $125,  for 
children  who  have  something  wrong  with  them  medically  or  psy- 
chiatrically. 

Mr.  PIannoch.  The  cheapest  kind  of  care  for  them  is  to  give  them 
probation,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  HuLToN.  It  is,  because  you  ])ut  the  child  back  in  their  own  home 
or  a  relative's  home  under  supervision,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  not 
only  the  cheapest  but  the  most  effective. 

Mr.  Haxxoch,  How  much  does  that  cost  per  child  per  year  ? 

Mr.  HoLTOx.  I  would  say  at  the  present  time,  across  the  board,  be- 
cause we  have  to  give  some  of  those  children  medical  care  and  so  on, 
about  $125  a  year  per  child. 

Mr,  Haxxoch,  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  is  of  taking  care  of  de- 
linquency in  Los  Angeles  County  ^ 

Mr,  IToLTOX.  I  know  what  it  is  in  the  probation  department  and 
detention  home.    It  runs  almost  $5  million  a  year. 

Mr.  Haxxoch.  What  is  the  youth  administration's  budget? 

Mr.  HoLTOx.  It  will  run  better  than  that,  about,  I  would  say,  pretty 
close  to  $7  million.  That  does  not  count  the  cost  of  the  police  depart- 
ments in  your  45  incorporated  cities,  nor  the  sheriffs'  juvenile  details, 
nor  the  cost  of  detention  in  some  of  the  local  schools,  nor  the  cost  of 
detention  in  the  county  jails. 

Mr.  Haxxoch.  Or  in  San  Francisco  or  Sacramento? 

Mr.  HnLTox.  That  is  right.  We  are  talking  about  Los  Angeles 
County. 

Senator  Hexxixgs.  Nor  in  tlie  reformatories,  nor  in  damage  to 
projjerty? 

^Ij-.  Holtox.  The  figure  I  gave  for  the  youth  authority  would  take 
in  the  correctional  schools. 

Mr.  Haxxoch.  From  your  experience,  do  you  find  that  drugs  is 
a  problem  in  California? 

Mr.  Hoi.Tox.  There  is  not  any  question  about  drugs  being  a  prob- 
lem in  California. 

It  has  been  a  problem  with  us  for  quite  a  long  time.  But  it  began 
to  assume  major  proportions,  oh,  about  194(),  or  1047,  or  1948.  About 
1947,  was  when  we  really  became  concerned  enough  about  it  to,  with 
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the  help  of  law  enforcement  and  the  Federal  Narcotics  Biirean  and 
the  FBI  and  everyone  else,  make  across-the-board  check,  of  all 
agencies  cooperating. 

Mr.  IIannogh.  I  am  talking  about  drugs  and  children. 

Mr.  HoLTON.  That  is  right.  I  am  talking  about  drugs  and  children. 
And  at  the  i>resent  time,  in  Los  Angeles  Count}^,  we  are  making  a  very 
careful  check,  and  we  are  throughout  the  State,  on  narcotic  use;  and 
approximately  8  percent  of  the  boys  and  girls  that  come  before  the 
juvenile  court  have  had  some  contact  with  narcotics. 

Now,  the  biggest  part  of  that  contact  is  with  marihuana.  Possibly 
not  more  than  1  to  II/2  percent  have  had  actual  contact  with  heroin. 
Your  heroin  users  you  get  primarily  in  your  youth  group.  That  is 
above  18;  18,  19,  20,  and  that  age  group.  Under  18  it  is  mostly  mari- 
huana, although  there  is  some  heroin. 

jNIr.  Haxxocii.  Wliere  do  they  get  this  drug? 

Mr.  HoLToN.  Well,  marihuana  is  pretty  easy  to  get.  It  grows 
almost  any  place  on  the  west  coast  in  the  desert  areas.  A  lot  of  it 
comes  in  from  Mexico.  A  lot  of  it  is  just  picked  up  right  in  California. 
It  is  peddled  around  by  all  kinds  of  drunks  and  bums.  The  kids 
themselves  are  brought  in  sometimes  to  peddle  it.  Almost  any  young- 
ster who  wants  to  get  a  marihuana  cigarette  can  do  it  by  making 
contacts  in  certain  areas  of  Los  Angeles,  certain  areas  of  Stockton 
or  San  Francisco.  In  the  slum  areas  of  the  community,  where  you 
find  all  of  your  degenerates  and  your  habitual  drunkards  and  bums, 
it  is  vei-y  easy  to  pick  up  marihuana. 

Mr.  Haxxooh.  What  is  the  average  age  of  the  youngsters  that 
are  using  marihuana  and  heroin? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  It  will  run,  in  the  older  group,  in  marihuana — it  will 
be  mostly  in  3'our  IG-  or  iT-year-old  groups.  Once  in  a  while  you 
get  down  to  13  or  14,  but  not  very  often,  not  the  ones  we  contact. 
Your  heroin  group  is  sometimes  around  lO  or  17.  But  in  the  Youth 
Authority,  where  we  made  a  very  careful  study,  the  median  age  was  19. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Does  the  Federal  bureau  in  charge  of  narcotics  have 
a  large  staff  on  the  west  coast  assisting  you  ? 

iMr.  HoLTON.  No,  not  that  I  know  of.  They  have  some  very  good 
people,  but  there  are  not  very  many  of  them.  And  their  work  with 
us  is  primarily  educational,  consultation.  They  work  much  more 
closely  with  the  police  and  narcotic  bureaus  than  they  do  with  us, 
although  we  all  get  together  on  discussion  of  the  problem,  analysis 
of  the  problem,  checking  of  statistics,  and  suggestions  as  to  methods 
of  combating  it  and  controlling  it. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  they  have  on  the 
west  coast? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  I  haven't  any  idea.  I  wouldn't  want  to  say.  I  have 
heard  the  number  of  men  they  have,  but  it  is  not  very  many. 

Mr.  Haxnoch.  Is  there  much  of  this  drug  that  comes  across  the 
border  from  Mexico? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Supposedly.  Every  report  I  have  ever  heard  from 
narcotic  agencies  is  that  a  tremendous  amount  of  it  comes  across. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Is  there  any  difficulty  that  you  have  from  children 
getting  in  a  car  and  driving  across  the  border  and  getting  this  drug 
and  brinffinn;  it  back? 
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Mr.  HoLTON.  Well,  they  have  been  tightening  up  on  border  restric- 
tions a  great  deal  in  the  last  3  or  4  years.  I  donbt  that  very  many 
3'oungsters  go  across  and  the  yonngsters  themselves  bring  back  the 
narcotics.  It  is  easier  for  the  adults  to  bring  it  across  and  distribute 
it  afterward. 

Senator  Hennings.  I  happen  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  Fed- 
eral Marihuana  Act,  back  in  1935,  when  I  was  serving  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  recall  at  that  time  that  marihuana  was  not 
classified  as  a  narcotic. 

Ha've  you  ever  run  into  any  difficulty  in  terms  of  enforcement  of  the 
act  on  that  basis,  and  the  participation  of  the  Narcotics  Bureau? 

Mr.  HoLTox.  No,  sir.  As  I  understand  it,  at  the  present  time  at 
least  it  is  considered  narcotic,  I  know  there  are  differences  in  opinion 
about  marihuana.  1  have  heard  experts  on  one  side  and  experts  on 
the  other.  I  think  people,  like  the  Drs.  Vogel,  in  their  own  narcotic 
hospital  consider  it  an  addicting  drug. 

I  think,  as  a  general  rule,  marihuana  users  do  not  go  on  to  be  addicts 
in  the  way  that  heroin  users  do.  But  our  experience  with  marihuana, 
our  limited  experience — I  am  not  an  expert  on  this,  so  I  don't  want: 
to  be  considered  as  such- — is  that  the  youngsters  who  start  to  use  mari- 
huana, after  a  year  or  two  or  three,  find  it  doesn't  satisfy,  and  then 
ihej  want  to  try  something  else  that  will  give  them  a  little  more  kick. 

Senator  Hennings.  Marihuana  is  very  tenacious  of  life  and  grows 
practically  anywhere.  It  used  to  be  called  cannabis,  I  believe,  or 
hemp,  and  there  are  various  other  names  for  it. 

It  grows  in  vacant  lots;  grows  in  fields.  We  fmd  it  all  over  the 
country,  do  we  not  ( 

Mr.  HoLTON.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Hennings.  So  that  of  necessity  it  would  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  imported  from  Mexico,  would  it? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  imported  from  Mexico. 

I  think  the  main  thing  that  the  Federal  Narcotics  Bureau  is  con- 
cerned about  from  Mexico  is  heroin,  although  I  think  some  marihuana 
does  come  in. 

Mr.  Hannocii.  What  sentences  are  imposed  in  California  on  the 
drug  purchasers? 

Mr.  Holton.  Well,  the  sentences  have  changed  from  legislature  to 
legislature,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  public  concern  and  clamor 
at  the  time. 

As  I  remember,  I  think  5  years  ago,  the  law  was  amended  so  that 
any  peddler  of  narcotics  could  not  get  probation.  There  was  a  manda- 
tory penitentiary  sentence,  and  at  that  same  session  of  the  legislature 
the  law  was  also  amended  so  that  no  user  of  narcotics  could  get  pro- 
bation. No  one  who  used  it;  no  one  who  had  it  in  their  possession ;  no 
one  who  peddled  it,  could  get  probation.  It  must  be  either  straight 
jail  or  a  penitentiary  sentence ;  a  penitentiary  sentence  in  the  case  of 
the  peddler.  That  law  was  too  harsh,  and  at  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature,  on  the  combined  request  of  the  district  attorneys'  associa- 
tion, the  judges'  association,  the  laAv-enforcement  association,  the  law 
was  amended  so  that  some  persons,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  who 
might  have,  say,  for  example,  a  marihuana  cigarette  in  their  pocket, 
or  some  person  who  was  using,  we  will  say,  marihuana  maybe  at  some 
kind  of  a  party  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
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court,  could  be  given  probation.  Tlie  sentence  for  peddlers  was  in- 
creased. So  they  upped  both  the  minimum  and  the  maximum,  and  as 
I  remember  the  minimum  possible  sentence  is  2  years  and  the  maximum 
is  either  15  or  20,  for  peddlers. 

Mr,  Hannoch.  Who,  now,  in  the  absence  of  an  adequate  Federal 
staff,  does  the  law  enforcing  of  the  narcotics  laws  of  California? 

Mr.  HoLTOX.  Well,  your  law  enforcement — and  I  think  this  of  neces- 
sity is  true — is  that  the  law  enforcement  must  be  done  pretty  much  by 
your  local  police  departments.  In  our  larger  communities  we  have 
very  well  organized  narcotics  squads  working  cooperatively  with  the 
FBI  and  with  the  narcotic  peoj^le,  and  they  do  most  of  the  arrests. 
And  the  others  are  used  primarily  for  guidance  and  instruction  and 
for  the  guarding  of  the  borders,  and  keeping  it  from  being  imported. 

But  the  actual  arrests  will  be  pretty  much  done  by  your  own  men. 
And  I  feel  they  have  to  be. 

Mr.  HajStnocii.  Do  you  find  that  the  delinquenc}-  problem  has  in- 
creased in  California  in  the  past  years? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Oh,  yes.  Our  delinquency  problem  has  increased. 
We  have  had,  I  think  as  you  know,  a  tremendous  population  increase. 
But  our  delinquency  increase  is  greater  than  our  population  increase. 
From  1948  to  1953.  we  had  a  32iA-percent  increase  in  the  nmnber  of 
boys  and  girls  who  were  filed  on  in  our  county.    That  is,  new  petitions. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  That  is  just  in  your  county? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  That  is  right,  new  petitions.  And  the  actual  popula- 
tion increase  during  that  same  period  was  about  19  percent. 

From  1950  to  1953 — and  I  have  the  figures  right  up  to  the  time  I 
came  here — there  has  been  about  a  14-percent  increase  in  population 
and  about  a  iTi/o-percent  increase  in  the  number  of  new  petitions. 

Those  figures  are  not  too  good,  for  this  reason :  they  are  accurate ; 
I  mean,  there  is  not  any  question  about  the  accuracy  of  the  petitions, 
because  those  are  filed  and  numbered  and  easy  to  count.  But  the 
difficulty  in  our  county  is  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  catch  up  with 
our  population  increase.  And  in  order,  for  example,  for  us  to  get  a 
boy  or  a  girl  in  our  detention  home,  or  to  get  a  boy  or  girl  in  our 
county  jail — we  don't  put  girls  in  our  county  jail,  but  boys  between  16 
and  17  are  put  in  our  county  jail  because  we  have  no  other  place  for 
them — in  order  to  take  1  in,  we  have  to  take  1  out;  and  in  many  cases 
it  is  just  a  matter  of  trying  to  decide  which  youngster  is  going  to  be 
the  least  harmful  to  the  community  or  is  going  to  receive  the  least 
harm  by  being  turned  out.  This  has  meant  that  in  our  schools,  in  our 
police  departments,  in  our  sheriffs'  departments,  in  our  private  agen- 
cies, there  is  great  reluctance  to  even  ask  the  aid  of  the  juvenile  court. 
But  they  know  we  only  take  care  of  the  more  serious  cases,  and  there- 
fore they  many  times  turn  loose  those  about  whom  they  think  some- 
thing should  be  done. 

I  think  that  is  the  greatest  weakness  in  our  juvenile  control,  the  fact 
that  we  just  do  not  have  the  facilities  to  take  care  of  them. 

I  don't  want  to  belabor  the  point,  but  you  take  such  things  as  private 
institutions ;  we  work  with  every  agency  and  institution,  and  we  have 
made  great  use  of  private  institutions  run  by  religious  organizations, 
commimity  chests,  and  things  of  that  kind.  Well,  in  the  last  25  years, 
there  have  been  almost  no  private  institutions  built.  During  the  war 
years,  and  up  until  the  last  couple  of  years,  we  have  had  very  little 
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luck  with  our  community  chest.  AVe  didn't  make  our  quota.  And  the 
last  2  years  we  have  made  our  quota,  and  we  passed  it,  but  those 
institutions  are  old,  they  are  expensive  to  operate,  and  your  dollar  is 
of  little  value.  And  even  when  you  exceed  your  quota  and  give  them 
maybe  10  percent  more  than  they  got  in  1930,  it  doesn't  buy  them 
anything. 

So,  while  we  have  youngsters  lying  around  in  Juvenile  Hall,  and  in 
jail — and  no  youngster  should  be  in  temporary  detention  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  certainly  not  in  jail — I  can  name  you  institutions 
and  good  ones  in  Los  Angeles  County  that  liave  40  or  50  or  60  empty 
beds  because  they  haven't  enough  money  to  open  them  and  staff  them. 
They  can't  pay  their  people.  They  can't  pay  salaries  enough  to  get 
qualified  people  to  come  to  work,  or  any  at  all,  to  come  to  work.  I 
know  one  institution  in  Pasadena  that  was  a  standby  of  ours  for  years, 
where  at  tlie  present  time  the  maximum  salary  they  pay  a  woman  to 
come  to  work  as  a  cottage  mother  is  $125  a  month  and  her  room  and  her 
meals.    You  can't  get  anybody  today  to  work  for  that. 

Mr.  Hannocii.  Has  there  been  any  new  building  of  public  insti- 
tutions in  California? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Oh,  yes.  The  public  institutions  have  been  increased. 
Tlie  new  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  was  a  very  smart  man, 
and  he  started  stockpiling  money  back  when  he  became  Governor — 
knowing  at  that  time  that  we  had  all  these  needs.  The  only  reason  I 
went  to  the  youth  authority  was  to  try  to  get  kids  out  of  jail  in  Los 
Angeles  County.  So  we  stockpiled  money  at  the  State  level  to  build 
new  scliools,  public  schools,  new  mental  hospitals,  new  correctional 
schools,  new  forestry  camps ;  and  in  the  counties,  the  detention  homes, 
and  things  of  that  kind.  You  couldn't  even  begin  to  build  until  1946, 
and  then  you  could  only  get  the  money  to  start  your  plans  and  acquire 
your  sites.  So  we  are  just  beginning  to  get  those  institutions  now. 
We  have  had  1  or  2  of  them  open.  With  a  population  pouring  in  at 
the  rate  of  50,000  a  month  into  our  county  alone,  if  all  the  money  we 
have  stockpiled  now  could  be  transmitted  or  transformed  into  build- 
ings, we  couldn't  handle  it. 

We  have  one  of  the  largest  detention  homes  in  the  United  States  so 
far  as  I  know.  We  have  535  youngsters  in  it  now.  About  the  1st  of 
July  we  will  have  almost  700.  And  we  are  trying  to  contract  with  out- 
side private  agencies  to  take  the  overflow  of  some  100  youngsters,  we 
will  not  be  able  to  house  in  the  new  institution  which  will  be  com- 
pleted in  July. 

Mr.  Haxxoch.  Before  I  ask  you  what  you  are  doing  to  try  to  stop 
them  from  coming  into  the  State,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  have  a 
gang  problem  in  Los  Angeles  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  had  a  gang  problem  for  a  long 
time.  I  think  when  you  say  "gang  problem,"  you  have  to  analyze  the 
type  of  gangs  that  you  have.  Our  gang  problems  have  been  mostly — 
the  gang  fights  have  been  mostly — between  youngsters  of  the  same 
racial  groups.  We  started  back  in  the  depression  days,  the  so  called 
"zoot"  suit  days,  with  our  gangs  mostly  of  Mexican- American  and 
Spanish-xVmerican  boys — some  girls.  And  these  gangs  in  Los 
Angeles  County  are  neighborhood  gangs.  These  racial  groups  live 
in  communities  in  various  sections  of  the  county.  And  they  are  very 
loosely  organized.    Their  leadership  changes  rather  rapidly,  and  there 
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is  no  formal  organized  gang  with  some  gang  boss  who  gives  the  word 
down  to  3,  4,  or  5  people,  and  it  is  carried  out.  There  will  be  3  or  4 
boys  or  girls  that  will  exercise  the  leadership  and  influence,  and  the 
gang  membership  will  fluctuate  from  time  to  time.  And  these  com- 
munity groups — gangs — there  are  probably  between  80  and  90  so- 
called  gangs  in  Los  Angeles,  and  the  trouble  will  start  from  all  kinds 
of  reasons.  A  member  of  one  gang  will  beat  up  a  member  of  an- 
other gang.  Or  maybe  2  or  3  other  boys  will  come  and  help  this  1 
boy  beat  up  someone  from  another  gang,  and  then  he  goes  and  gets 
his  friends;  and  they  raid  the  other  community.  They  will  crash 
parties;  they  will  have  fights  over  girls;  they  will  have  fights  just  for 
the — I  can't  use  that  word  over  the  air,  if  this  is  on  the  air.  At  any 
event,  they  just  have  fights.  And  they  are  a  very  interesting  group 
of  kids. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Wliat  is  their  average  age  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Oh,  16,  17,  18.  sometimes  19.  You  can  give  them  a 
little  time  and  allow  them  to  grow  up  and  get  out  of  it,  you  know. 

They  haven't  much  in  the  way  of  home  life,  most  of  them.  They 
are  not  particularly  interested  in  school.  Man}^  of  them  can't  get 
work,  at  least  not  regular  woi'k.  If  they  do,  it  is  only  seasonal.  They 
haven't  nuich  to  satisfy  them.  And  they  are  a  very  interesting  bunch 
of  kids.  They  have  a  lot  that  you  can  like  about  them.  I  am 
personally  very  fond  of  them,  almost  all  of  them. 

You  can  get  them  into  one  of  your  camps,  out  of  their  community, 
and  though  people  say  they  won't  work,  it  isn't  true.  They  are  some 
of  the  best  workers  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  They  like  music.  There 
are  a  lot  of  ways  you  can  appeal  to  them.  The  trouble  is  that  when 
you  let  them  out  of  the  camp  they  come  back  into  the  same  community 
with  nothing  to  do  again. 

Somebody  said  the  other  day,  "Say  'chicken,'  and  if  you  don't 
fight,  you  are  out  of  luck."  If  you  are  a  Mexican  boy  and  are  living 
in  a  community  whei-e  every  third  house  has  a  youngster  in  it,  either 
on  probation  or  parole  and  you  are  10  or  IT,  and  you  don't  do  w^hat 
the  group  wants  to  do  that  night,  you  certainly  are  going  to  regi'et  it. 
And  I  think  if  I  were  in  that  group  I  would  be  "chicken,"  too,  and 
go  along,  because  they  will  beat  you  up  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

And  we  have  had  a  tremendous  influx  of  population  from  all  over 
the  country,  every  race,  color,  or  creed.  Our  Negro  population  right 
now  is  around  250,000,  where  it  was  about  78,000  before  the  war.  And 
a  lot  of  our  population  is  mobile.  The  Japanese  have  come  out  of  the 
relocation  camps.  They  are  not  in  delinquency.  The  Japanese  boys 
and  girls  do  not  get  into  trouble.  At  any  one  time,  in  a  correctional 
school  in  California,  I  bet  you,  you  couldn't  count  three  Japanese  kids 
in  a  State  correctional  school  at  any  one  time. 

There  is  one  place  where  the  parents  and  their  own  society  exercise 
a  control  that  is  effective. 

The  new  Negro  citizens  and  our  Mexican-American  po])ulation, 
which  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  war — around  275,000 
I)robably — live  in  pretty  much  the  same  areas ;  and  we  have  an  interest- 
ing po])nhition  movement.  In  downtown  Los  Angeles,  there  is  a 
decrease  in  population,  and  these  new  low-cost  rental  areas,  a  few 
1  lousing  projects,  are  on  the  peripheries — outside.  And  the  Mexican 
and  Negro  people  and  other  groups,  too,  come  into  Los  Angeles,  and 
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move  into  these  areas,  and  tliey  keep  on  moving,  sometimes  3  or  4  times 
a  year. 

And  we  have  schools  where,  4  or  5  vears  ago,  perhaps  the  student 
body  was  almost  predominantly,  as  the  Mexicans  and  Negroes  say, 
"Anglo." 

Now  it  may  be  35  or  40  percent  Negro,  or  35  and  40  percent  Negro 
and  25  percent  Mexican.  And  the  people  in  the  community — the 
people  in  law  enforcement,  in  ]:)robation,  social  agencies,  many  of  the 
school  people — haven't  learned  how  to  handle  this  problem.  They 
don't  know  how  to  live  with  this  new  group  of  people.  They  have  no 
roots.  They  are  new  in  the  community.  Many  of  the  mothers  and 
fathers  are  both  working.  The  children  are  absolutely  unsupervised, 
xlnd  you  get  a  lot  of  vandalism. 

We  have  had  a  tremendous  increase  in  vandalism  in  the  last  year. 
Again,  speaking  from  memory,  we  have  had  probably  a  half-million 
dollars'  worth  of  vandalism  in  our  public  schools  alone  in  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles. 

You  have  such  things  as  3,  4,  or  5  youngsters  from  one  racial  group, 
picking  on  another  saying :  "Give  me  a  quarter,  or  give  me  50  cents, 
or  I'll  beat  you  up." 

I  can  show  you  areas  down  near  the  T7th  Street  police  station, 
where  out  of  8  squad  cars  that  are  on  duty,  we  will  send  6  squad 
cars  out  a  half-hour  before  school  is  out  to  protect  the  younger  chil- 
dren on  the  way  home. 

So  there  are  some  tremendous  racial  tensions  and  things  of  that 
kind. 

I  have  given  a  long  answer  to  a  short  question. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  You  told  us  yesterday  of  a  couple  of  experiments 
you  had  tried  out  in  connection  with  this  gang  problem,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  learn  some  more  about  it  this  after- 
noon, I  wonder  if  you  would  tell  this  meeting  what  you  told  us  about 
taking  the  different  gangs  together  and  taking  them  away  for  the 
summer  to  a  camp. 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Well,  we  don't  think  that  the  juvenile  court  probation 
department  can  operate  in  a  vacuum,  and  we  try  to  work  very  closely 
with  the  police  of  all  the  45  incorporated  cities,  and  with  the  sheriff's 
department,  the  sheriff's  juvenile  bureau;  and  we  have  some  excellent 
officers,  incidentally,  that  have  done  a  lot  to  promote  that;  and  the 
people  of  private  agencies,  the  church  people.  And  we  don't  like  to 
sit  back  and  know  that  some  gang  violence  is  going  to  break  out,  with- 
out moving  in  on  it  if  we  can. 

So  the  sheriff's  department,  the  police  department,  and  the  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  have  a  project  to  which  very  well  qualified  men 
and  women  are  assigned ;  and  we  have  10  young  men  and  women,  most 
of  them  either  Mexican-American  or  Negro— there  are  two  that  are 
not  either  Mexican- American  or  Negro— who  grew  up  in  those  neigh- 
borhoods, went  on  to  school,  and  still  live  in  the  neighborhoods  and 
are  part  of  them,  which  is  important.  And  when  a  principal  of  a 
school,  police  officer,  probation  officer,  or  anyone  else  says,  "We  are 
going  to  have  trouble  in  this  district,"  our  officers  in  the  section  who 
do  not  act  as  probation  officers,  and  the  police  also,  have  very  carefully 
selected  men,  who  do  not  make  arrests,  who  will  start  in  there  and 
«tart  working  on  these  kids.    They  know  them,  and  they  know  their 
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families.  And  we  have  them  organized  into  youth  clubs.  And  many 
times,  half  the  membership  or  more  of  a  particular  gang  will  belong 
to  a  club  which  we  ourselves,  organize,  and  which  our  own  officers  help 
lead.  They  don't  run  it,  but  they  act  as  consultants  and  as  leaders, 
and  help  raise  funds  and  put  on  entertainment.  We  have  all  sorts 
of  things.  We  have  youth  conferences,  bringing  the  members  of  the 
gangs  that  belong  to  our  clubs  into  large  groups — six  or  seven  hundred 
sometimes. 

We  have  an  annual  ball ;  each  of  the  gangs,  every  one  of  them,  has 
a  club  that  we  and  the  police  share,  and  the  Council  of  Social  iVgencies 
helps  operate.  They  will  come  to  this  annual  ball.  Each  club  will 
nominate  their  candidate  for  the  queen  of  the  ball,  and  then  the  queen 
is  chosen  by  vote,  and  some  movie  star — last  year  Jeff  Chandler — is 
to  crown  her.  I  had  the  best  job,  the  function  of  kissing  her.  She  was 
a  very  cute  kid.  The  police  were  a  little  worried  the  first  time  we 
tried  bringing  the  gangs  together. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  It  was  the  first  time  it  was  ever  tried,  the  bringing 
of  all  these  gangs  together  in  one  room  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  We  have  done  it  for  several  years. 

We  have  a  summer  camp  up  in  the  hills,  and  we  take  four  of  these 
groups  at  a  time  up  there  in  the  hills. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Different  gangs  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Different  groups.  They  are  taken  up  for  a  week. 
And  we  do  the  same  thing  for  the  girls.  We  run  a  camp  for  the  girls 
and  one  for  the  boys.  And  while  we  have  had  to  take  1  or  2  char- 
acters out,  we  have  never  had  anybody  hurt,  or  any  fights  in  the  camps. 
We  never  have  had  any  trouble  keeping  the  camp  clean.     It  is  well  run. 

Senator  IIennings.  Mr.  Holton,  you  will  be  able  to  be  with  us  this 
afternoon,  so  that  we  may  complete  your  testimony  and  receive  some 
more  of  your  very  valuable  information  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hennings.  Since  it  is  approaching  the  midday  recess  time, 
we  will  declare  the  committee  in  recess  until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

("Wliereupon,  at  12:45  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  p.  m.  this 
same  day.) 

AFTERNOON   SESSION 

The  hearing  reconvened  at  2  p.  m.,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

Senator  Hennings.  Mr.  Reporter,  please  include  in  the  subcom- 
mittee record  a  series  of  six  articles  w^ritten  for  the  United  Press, 
which  describe  juvenile  delinquency  conditions  in  various  cities 
throughout  the  country,  and  some  of  the  steps  taken  to  combat  this 
social  evil.  The  United  Press  is  to  be  commended  for  helping  to  alert 
the  people  to  the  importance  of  corrective  action. 

This  series,  which  includes  an  article  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  seems  to  me  the  type  of  con- 
structive public  service  which  can  contribute  much  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem. 

This  was  given  to  counsel,  was  it  not,  Mr.  Hannoch  ? 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Yes. 

Senator  Hennings.  Without  objection  these  articles  may  be  inserted 
and  made  a  part  of  this  record. 
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(The  series  of  six  United  Press  articles  referred  to  are  identified  as 
"Exhibit  No,  5"  and  read  as  follows  :) 

Exhibit  No.  5 

This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  six  stories  on  a  growing  national 
problem — juvenile  delinquency.  The  series,  prepared  by  the  United 
Press,  gives  a  national  and  local  view  of  the  i)roblem. 

To  start  the  series,  the  United  Press  asked  the  Nation's  best 
kno\\n  law-enforcement  ofiicer — FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover — to 
set  forth  his  views  on  the  problem. 

Subsequent  stories  in  the  series  will  tell  the  scope  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency in  each  of  five  communities  in  the  various  geographical  areas 
of  tlie  United  States — a  southern  industrial  city  where  juvenile 
delinquency  has  hit  a  record  peak ;  a  southwestern  metropolis  beset 
by  teen-age  "chain"  gangs ;  a  small  New  England  town  whose  chief 
of  police  has  licked  the  problem  :  a  west  coast  city  where  drug  addic- 
tion has  driven  some  teen-age  girls  to  prostitution;  and  a  Midwest 
city  that  is  trying  to  live  down  a  reputation  for  being  "steeped  in 
sin." 

By  J.  Edgar  Hoover 

DIRECTOR,   FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGATION 

Washington. — Juvenile  delinquency  is  today  one  of  America's  most  pressing 
problems. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  national  awakening  to  the  seriousness  of  the  danger. 
Too  often  juvenile  crime  is  regarded  as  something  minor.  A  15-year-old  bank 
robber,  a  12-year-old  car  thief,  a  10-year-old  burglar — these  are  hard  for  many 
Americans  to  l)elieve.  Yet  day  after  day  these  youngsters  are  wreaking  great 
damage  to  society. 

Of  over  1  million  arrests  reported  by  232  cities  over  25,000  in  population  last 
year,  7.8  percent  were  of  persons  who  had  not  yet  reached  their  18th  birthday. 
Moreover,  this  group  accounted  for  19.4  percent  of  all  arrests  for  robbery,  3G.9 
for  larceny,  47.8  for  burglary,  and  52.6  for  auto  theft. 

This  is  indeed  a  story  of  misery,  unhappiness,  and  corrupted  lives. 

Juvenile  delinquency  is  a  reflection  of  the  moral  tone  of  the  Nation.  Young 
people  can't  be  expected  to  behave  if  their  elders  don't.  A  society  which  pro- 
duces a  high  incidence  of  divorces,  broken  homes,  illegitimate  births,  and  adult 
crime  creates  juvenile  misbehavior.  Remedial  action  can  only  come  from  a 
renewal  of  civic  responsibility. 

This  responsibility  must  start  in  the  home.     There  is  no  alternative. 

Time  after  time,  in  studying  juvenile  offenders,  I  have  noted  the  utter  lack 
of  interest  of  some  parents  in  their  youngsters.  They  have  been  too  busy,  too 
concei'ned  with  other  activities,  or  simply  didn't  care.  The  children  were  deprived 
of  that  love,  loyalty,  and  companionship  which  can  only  come  from  a  father  and 
mother.  All  too  often  tliey  were  forced  to  seek  values  in  life  outside  the  home 
and  drifted  into  crime. 

The  home  must  be  returned  to  its  rightful  place  as  the  center  of  family  life. 

Far  too  many  American  homes  have  become  substitute  hotels,  restaurants  and 
waiting  rooms.  True  homelife  means  a  place  of  learning  as  well  as  a  place  of 
living  v.-here  the  fundamental  lessons  of  moral  conduct  and  spiritual  guidance 
are  tauc;ht  and  al)ove  all  where  a  good  example  is  set.  This  environment  incul- 
cates principles  of  good  citizenship  which  will  guide  the  young  child  for  years  to 
come. 

The  other  institutions  of  society — the  church,  school,  civic  organizations,  law 
enforcement — must  help  in  combating  the  ravages  of  juvenile  crime. 

We  in  law  enforcement  recognize  our  great  responsibility.  The  police  officer 
is  without  question  one  of  the  best  informed  individuals  in  the  community  on 
juvenile  matters.  He  often  knows  the  youngsters  by  name,  their  problems  and 
their  ambitions.  He  is  acquainted  with  the  focal  points  of  infection  and  is  in 
a  position  to  help  erring  boys  and  girls. 

Many  law  enforcement  officers,  often  acting  on  their  own  time,  have  spon- 
sored constructive  juvenile  programs. 

The  main  point  is  simply  this :  There  must  be  a  will  to  do  the  job. 
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Juvenile  delinquency  can  be  reduced  if  every  right  minded  citizen  will  do  his 
share.  Boys  and  girls  are  not  inherently  bad.  They  need  the  help  of  a<lults. 
This  is  today  the  challenge  of  our  free  society. 

Only  by  saving  our  youth  can  we  make  our  future  secure. 


This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  six  stories  on  juvenile  delin- 
quency. The  following  dispatch  deals  with  the  problem  in  a  south- 
ern city  which  experienced  a  wartime  population  and  industrial 
boom. 

Macon,  Ga. — The  trouble  with  kids  who  get  into  trouble  is  their  parents. 

That's  the  view  of  the  probation  officer  and  juvenile  court  judge  in  this 
bustling  middle  Georgia  city  of  75,000  persons,  which  is  having  a  boom  in 
jiivenile  delinquency. 

And  there's  no  sign  yet  of  a  recession  in  juvenile  crime  in  Macon,  chief  city 
of  Bibb  County — a  well-balanced  industrial  community  in  the  center  of  a 
prosperous  cotton,  peach,  and  cattle-grazing  area. 

Juvenile  delinquency  hit  an  alltime  peak  here  last  year  when  the  Bibb 
juvenile  court  handled  699  cases,  an  increase  of  more  than  40  percent  over 
1951.  The  trend  has  been  upward,  and  court  officials  believe  it  will  continue 
that  w^ay. 

William  T.  Hamner,  the  county's  chief  probation  officer,  doesn't  consider 
the  situation  particularly  alarming  in  itself.  (Last  year's  total  of  juvenile 
cases  represented  about  3  percent  of  the  county's  23,000  school  population. 
Of  the  699  cases,  22'  percent  involved  acts  of  carelessness  or  mischief ;  15  percent, 
traffic  violations ;  13  percent,  larceny ;  11  percent,  burglary ;  9  percent  each  for 
truancy,  running  away,  and  ungovernable ;  5  percent,  injury  to  person ;  3  per- 
cent, auto  theft ;  3  percent,  sex  offenses ;  1  percent,  robbery. )  But  neither  is 
Hammer  happy  about  the  situation. 

Hamner  believes  the  rising  delinquency  rate  is  linked  directly  to  the  rate — 
also  rising — of  divorces  and  broken  homes  in  the  community.  (There  were  an 
estimated  450  to  500  divorces  last  year  in  Bibb  County,  which  has  a  population 
of  120,000.) 

He  lists  as  another  serious  cause  of  delinquency  the  lack  of  supervision  in 
families  where  both  parents  work  outside  the  home.  (Of  the  juveniles  who 
fell  afoul  of  the  law  last  year,  47  percent  were  living  with  both  parents,  41 
percent  with  1  parent ;  8  percent  with  a  relative ;  2  percent  in  foster  homes ; 
and  2  percent  in  other  institutions.) 

Jobs  are  still  relatively  plentiful  for  both  men  and  women  in  this  community 
whose  population  grew  in  World  War  II  with  the  influx  of  war  plants  and 
military  installations.  New  industries  moved  in  afterward  to  hold  most  of  the 
newcomers  and  draw  still  more  people  to  the  area.  The  Korean  war  added 
to  the  population  and  to  the  industrial  activity  of  Macon,  which  has  a  naval 
ordnance  plant,  pulpwood  paper  mills,  and  cork,  textile,  brick,  and  clay  products 
plants. 

Here,  also,  many  mixed-drink  bars  operate  openly — but  in  violation  of  State 
laws.     There  also  is  some  gambling  and  pinball  machines. 

Unlike  many  other  cities,  there  apparently  are  no  real  organized  juvenile 
gangs  here.  At  least,  authorities  have  had  no  serious  problem  with  juvenile 
gangs  as  such. 

Macon  and  Bibb  County  are  trying  to  do  something  about  the  delinquency 
problem. 

Georgia  set  up  a  statewide  system  of  juvenile  courts  in  1950,  but  Bibb  County 
has  had  one  operating  since  1917. 

A  new  probation  officer  and  additional  secretarial  help  were  added  to  the  Bibb 
County  Juvenile  Court  staff  this  year  to  help  deal  with  the  increased  load.  The 
court  now  has  six  probation  officers  working  full  time  with  boys  and  girls  and 
on  custody  and  neglect  cases. 

Ilamner  says  his  office  sti'esses  the  importance  of  counseling  for  juveniles  on 
probation  to  head  off  repeaters  who  comprised  one-third  of  last  year's  cases. 
The  probation  officers  spend  as  much  time  as  they  can  spare  from  investigative 
work  talking  with  delinquent  youngsters  about  their  problems  and  trying  to  steer 
them  on  the  right  road.  The  workers  try  to  steer  the  boys  into  the  Boy  Scouts, 
t)oys'  clubs  and  the  YMCA,  and  church  groups.  Court  officials  are  unanimous 
about   the  need  for   more  workers  to   spend   time  with   these  chronic  juvenile 
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offenders.  The  6  officers  on  the  staff  now  handle  70  percent  more  cases  than 
a  staff  of  5  handled  in  1947. 

The  court  has  set  up  an  advisory  board  of  local  leaders  who  try  to  interest 
their  groups  in  more  work  on  delinquency  problems — encouraging  churches  to 
broaden  youth  programs  and  parents  to  help  out. 

Judge  Benning  M.  Grice  of  Bibb  Juvenile  Court  agrees  with  Hamner  that 
the  cause  and  the  remedy  for  juvenile  delinquency  lie  with  mother  and  dad. 

"Our  boys  and  girls  of  today  are  fundamentally  as  fine  as  those  of  yesterday," 
said  Judge  Grice.  "But  today,  in  many  instances,  parents  are  not  assuming  their 
full  responsibility  and  there  is  a  breakdown  in  the  home. 

"This  is  the  greatest  cause  of  jxivenile  delinquency  and  it  must  be  remedied." 


This  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  six  stories  on  juvenile  delinquency  in 
various  sections  of  the  country.  The  following  dispatch  reveals  a 
new  type  of  juvenile  gang  technique. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — Fort  Worth  teen-agers  have  come  up  with  a  new  gimmick 
in  juvenile  delinquency — the  "chain"  gang. 

The  usual  amount  of  juvenile  car  thievery,  property  destruction,  and  gang 
fighting  goes  on.  Now,  however,  police  have  received  numerous  reports  of 
motorists  being  forced  to  the  curb,  cursed,  and  beaten  by  young  hoodlums  who 
slug  their  victims  with  chains.  This  is  giving  Fort  Worth  authorities  their 
biggest  juvenile  delinquency  headache  in  recent  years. 

The  situation  prompted  Fort  Worth  Police  Chief  Cato  Hightower  to  remark 
that  someone  is  "going  to  get  killed"  if  the  curbings  and  beatings  continue. 
Frightened,  angry  motorists  have  started  carrying  guns  and  other  weapons  in 
their  cars.  Hightower  said  they  have  a  riglit  to  protect  themselves  against 
attack. 

Hightower  thinks  many  of  the  reported  beatings  and  curbings  are  the  result 
of  intergang  squabbles — when  one  grovip  of  youths  "invade"  another  part  of 
town.  It  happened  back  in  the  days  when  he  was  a  youth,  he  said.  But  there 
is  a  difference.  Then,  broomsticks  and  fists  were  used.  Now,  things  have  become 
more  vicious.  The  gangs  are  armed  with  lengths  of  chain  a  couple  of  feet  long — 
trace  chains  with  links  about  an  inch  long. 

Probation  authorities  attribute  some  of  the  attacks  to  "just  plain  cussedness" 
and  to  lack  of  parental  discipline. 

E.  I.  McGeo,  Tarrant  (Fort  Worth)  County  probation  officer,  says  the  big 
increase  in  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  past  year  is  the  result  of  two  things : 
the  population  increase  (from  3G1,253  in  1950  to  an  estimated  463,502  now)  and 
a  desire  for  bigger  thrills  by  violence. 

It  also  was  pointed  out  that  the  rate  of  juvenile  delinquency  increased  at  a 
time  when  the  divorce  rate  rose.  There  were  4,412  divorces  in  Fort  Worth  last 
year,  a  sharp  increase  over  the  average  of  3,200  in  recent  years. 

Statistics  show  that  of  the  total  of  25,792  crime  arrests  last  year,  1,370 — or 
about  5  percent — involved  juveniles.  A  breakdown  on  the  various  types  of  crimes 
showed  that  3  of  the  35  murder  cases  Inst  year  involved  juveniles  with  the  other 
categories  of  crime  as  follows :  19  of  the  364  assaults,  10  of  the  625  drunken  driv- 
ing, 15  of  the  38  rapes.  20  of  the  68  robberies,  138  of  the  297  burglaries,  and  89 
of  the  174  car  thefts. 

Some  of  the  juveniles  now  apparently  consider  car-stealing  and  burglary  too 
tame  and  want  a  bigger  thrill.  This,  authorities  believe,  accounts  for  the  emer- 
gence of  the  "chain"  gangs.    Some  scare  easily.    Some  don't. 

Recently,  one  youth  was  curbed  and  beaten  by  a  teen-age  "chain"  gang  from 
another  part  of  town.  The  gang  memliers  were  caught  and  jailed  for  5  days. 
Within  a  week,  they  were  arrested  again  by  police  who  found  another  chain 
in  their  car.    This  time  they  got  20  days  in  jail. 

Several  motorists  have  reported  curbing  incidents  in  which  the  teen-age 
gangs  were  frightened  off  when  they  unexpectedly  were  confronted  by  guns  or 
otlier  weapons.  One  motorist  fired  a  shotgun  at  several  youths  as  they  advanced 
on  his  car  after  curbing  him.  They  fled.  Another  group  fled  after  stopping  a 
trucker  who  was  prepared  to  deal  out  some  of  their  own  kind  of  medicine — with 
a  chain  he  carried  for  protection. 

Some  of  the  attempted  curbing  reports,  however,  are  reported  by  overjittery 
motorists  as  a  result  of  traffic  incidents,  according  to  Hightower. 
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Probation  officers  have  two  alternatives :  Put  a  youth  in  reform  school,  or  free 
him  after  he's  caught. 

They  hesitate  to  take  the  first  course  against  a  first  offender. 

A  committee  of  businessmen  has  set  up  a  Big  Brother  program  to  help  get 
jobs  for  first  olfenders  and  reform-school  graduates.  When  probation  authori- 
ties decide  an  offender  is  "not  a  bad  boy  at  heart,"  he  is  turned  over  to  a  com- 
mittee member  who  befriends  him,  invites  him  to  lunch,  learns  the  boy's  interests 
and  sometimes  takes  the  boy  into  his  home  for  a  weekend  visit. 

Additionally,  the  city  council  has  set  up  a  youth  activity  board  to  formulate 
a  program  to  keep  teen-agers  out  of  trouble.  Plans  call  for  reduced  movie  fares 
and  increased  playground  activities. 

Authorities  believe,  however,  that  their  best  bet  is  to  sell  parents  on  the  idea 
of  keeping  a  tighter  rein  on  activities  of  their  children  from  the  home. 


This  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  on  juvenile  delinquency.  In  the  fol- 
lowing dispatch,  the  New  England  news  manager  of  the  United 
Press  tells  the  engaging  story  of  a  rare  situation — a  community  with 
no  juvenile  delinquency  problem. 

Ayer,  Mass. — A  smalltown  cop  who  w^as  "a  hellion  myself  once"  has  eliminated 
juvenile  delinquency  in  this  central  Massachusetts  community.  And  he's  sure 
his  well-tested  system  could  be  made  to  work  in  other  cities  and  towns,  big  and 
small,  across  the  Nation. 

The  cop  is  57-year-old  police  chief  Ernest  L.  Downing,  a  World  War  I  veteran 
and  onetime  semipro  baseball  pitcher. 

Father  of  4  sous  ranging  in  age  from  3  to  29,  he  has  dealt  with  the  juvenile 
delinquency  problem  so  effectively  that  no  Ayer  youngster  has  been  sent  to 
reform  school  during  the  past  10  years.  His  record  is  considered  all  the  more 
remarkable  because,  throughout  World  War  II,  the  town's  normal  population  of 
5,700  was  swollen  to  more  than  50,000  by  military  personnel  at  Fort  Devens. 

Ayer,  Mass. — How  does  the  chief  operate?  Take  the  case  of  Mrs.  IMurphy  Vvho 
phoned  him  1  day  to  complain  that  some  boys  were  tramping  around  in  her 
flower  bed.  A  couple  of  hours  later  she  phoned  a^^ain  and  said  :  "Say,  those  boys 
are  wonderful.  They've  raked  my  garden  and  tidied  up  my  lawn — and  now  I'm 
making  them  some  gingerbread." 

After  getting  Mrs.  Murphy's  first  call,  the  chief  had  gone  to  school,  wrung  con- 
fessions from  the  culprits,  and  told  them :  "You'd  better  go  right  over  and  make 
it  up  to  Mrs.  Murphy." 

One  day  the  chief  caught  Bozo  Smith,  a  tough  kid  with  a  reputation  for  being 
a  trouble  maker,  driving  a  car  without  a  license.  Instead  of  arresting  him,  the 
Chief  told  him :  "I'm  giving  you  a  break.  Now  you  give  the  town  a  break  by 
behaving  yourself." 

But  Downing  didn't  sit  back  and  assume  Bozo  would  behave  himself.  Instead 
he  arranged  with  a  high-school  boy  to  make  friends  with  Bozo  and  find  out  what 
interested  him.  It  developed  that  Bozo  was  interested  in  woodworiving  .  So  the 
Chief  formed  a  woodworking  club  in  Bozo's  neighborhood,  and  Bozo  soon  became 
an  active  and  interested  member. 

Such  clubs  are  a  vital  part  of  the  Chief's  program.  He  has  launched  innum- 
erable hobby  clubs.  He  has  staged  fishing  derbies  in  which  every  competing 
youngster  wins  a  prize.  He  has  held  meetings  where  well-known  sportsmen 
teach  youngsters  fishing,  hunting,  and  other  outdoor  activities. 

Ayer,  Mass. — Ayer's  police  force  has  only  5  men  besides  the  Chief.  But  in 
effect  it's  much  larger  because  all  members  of  the  high-school  football  siiuad 
are  special  policemen,  all  high-school  seniors  are  the  Chief's  deputies,  and  any 
kid  in  town  may  he  named  a  special  policeman  for  a  special  ociasion. 

For  instance,  each  year  the  town's  small  fry  go  on  a  bus  trip  to  Whalom 
Park.  Tough  kids  13  or  14  years  old,  who  might  make  trouble,  are  deputized  as 
special  policemen  for  the  trip. 

"I  slip  each  one  of  these  fellows  a  couple  of  dollars,"  the  Chief  said,  "And  tell 
them,  'Now  you'll  see  some  of  your  pals  here  who  haven't  any  dough.  You  can 
give  them  some  of  this  so  everybody  will  have  a  good  time.'  " 

Anonymous  donations  from  wealthy  townsmen  enable  the  Chief  to  operate 
his  program. 

Chief  Downing  works  closely  with  the  schools.  It's  not  unusual  for  a  teacher 
to  tell  her  class :  "Boys  will  bring  their  fishing  rods  to  school  tomorrow." 
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Next  clay  the  Chief,  an  accomplished  angler,  takes  the  boys  out  on  the  lawn 
and  teaches  them  the  fine  points  of  casting. 

Each  year  a  group  of  high-school  students  spend  a  day  in  police  headquarters 
and  district  court,  watching  the  wheels  go  round.  To  the  student  who  writes 
the  best  report  on  the  day's  observations,  the  Chief  presents  a  fountain  pen  and 
desk  set. 

Ayer,  Mass. — In  his  spare  time,  the  chief  writes  a  column  titled  "The  Old 
Master"  for  the  local  weekly  paper.  This  contains  a  lot  of  sage  advice  on  where 
the  fish  are  biting  best,  where  the  biggest  blueberries  are  to  be  found,  and  other 
tips  on  outdoor  life. 

"If  you  can  get  Mother  and  Dad  to  take  the  kids  outdoors  doing  something 
they  ah  enjoy  together,  that's  a  mighty  effective  way  of  steering  kids  away  from 
mischief,"  said  the  chief.  "They  don't  have  to  hunt  or  fish  if  they  don't  like 
such  things — the  family  can  do  anything,  even  pick  daisies,  as  long  as  they  do 
it  together." 

The  chief  offered  these  tips  on  handling  the  young : 

1.  Be  sure  to  keep  every  promise  you  make  to  a  kid. 

2.  Show  a  youngster  you"re  interested  in  him. 

3.  Get  a  boy  outdoors.     He's  better  off  holding  a  fishing  rod  than  a  pool  cue. 

4.  Teach  a  boy  that  a  policeman  is  his  friend  and  isn't  out  to  persecute  him. 

5.  Every  boy  is  interested  in  something.  Find  out  what  it  is  and  guide  him 
along  those  lines. 

Tliis  is  the  fifth  in  a  series  of  juvenile  delinquency.     The  follow- 
ing dispatch  tells  of  the  problems  that  confront  a  big  city. 

San  Francisco. — The  recent  escape  of  12  youths  from  the  San  Francisco 
Youth  Guidance  Center  dramatized  a  juvenile  delinquency  problem  which, 
authorities  say,  is  getting  worse. 

The  youths  fled  from  the  modern  .$.5  million  center  after  forcing  a  supervisor 
to  surrender  his  keys  as  he  prepared  to  show  the  inmates  a  movie. 

One  of  the  escapees,  age  l(j,  returned  home  just  long  enough  to  threaten  his 
stepmother  with  a  knife  unless  she  gave  him  money  and  the  keys  to  the  family 
auto.     His  father  disarmed   him,  but  the  youth   lied,   only   to  be  arrested   in 

another  city.  .        ^  ,  , 

Another  of  the  escapees,  also  10,  stole  a  rifle  from  an  apartment  house  and 
terrorized  the  city  for  24  hours  l)efore  he  surrendered. 

Teen-age  violence  exploded  in  another  incident  involving  the  16-year-old 
passenger  and  the  17-year-old  driver  of  a  car  which  killed  a  police  captain's  son. 
The  driver  was  accused  of  drinking  before  the  accident. 

He  was  charged  with  manslaughter.  The  passenger  was  to  testify  in  the 
case  But  according  to  police,  the  driver  and  six  other  teen-agers  saw  to  it 
that' the  young  passenger  wouldn't  talk— at  least  for  a  while.  They  visited  the 
prospective  witness'  home  and  beat  him  severely. 

These  ai-e  just  samples  of  the  rising  wave  of  juvenile  crime  which  includes 
teen-age  prostitution,  drug  addiction,  armed  robbery,  and  all  the  other  categories 
of  crime  ranging  from  misdemeanors  to  murders. 

City  officials,  members  of  the  police  department's  juvenile  bureau  and  youth 
guidance  workers  agree  there  is  a  rise  in  the  number  of  violent  acts  committed 
bv  boys  and  girls  under  18.  .  ■  *. 

*  Official  figui'es  shf)W^  that  1,875  juveniles  were  arrested  last  year  for  a  variety 
of  crimes.  The  arrests  included  4  boys  for  homicide  (1  a  murder)  ;  45  boys  and 
'>  girls  for  robbery,  194  boys  for  burglary,  411  boys  and  42  girls  for  auto  and 
ether  thefts,  8  bo.vs  for  rape,  4  girls  for  prostitution,  10  boys  for  other  sex 
offenses,  518  boys  and  .327  girls  for  disorderly  conduct. 

These  figures  cover  only  the  cases  of  juvenile  delinquents  who  were  caught 
and  brciught  into  court.  ,     ^     .  ^  .t,      ^ 

Philip  Green,  chief  juvenile  probation  officer,  said  that  in  the  first  9  months  ot 
1953  there  has  been  a  47.5  percent  increase  over  the  comparable  period  last 
year  in  complaints  involving  boys  who  committed  Illegal  acts  which  required 
formal  court  action. 

He  said  the  increase  for  girls  has  been  25  percent  over  19.52, 

"These  figures  indicate  we  are  getting  near  the  high  delinquency  rate  which 
prevailed  during  World  War  II,"  Green  said.  "The  Korean  war  and  the  general 
unrest  among  youth  who  are  about  to  enter  military  service  are  partly  responsible 
for  the  increase  in  delinquency. 
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"There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  use  of  narcotics,  altliough  the  problem 
is  not  great  because  of  the  high  cost  of  drugs.  Most  of  the  drug  addiction  has 
been  found  among  teen-age  girls  who  became  prostitutes  to  pay  for  the  narcotics." 
Juveniles  who  violate  laws,  and  unwanted  childi-en  from  broken  homes  are  sent 
to  the  youth  guidance  center.  They  are  kept  there  about  10  days  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  other  institutions,  sent  to  foster  homes,  or  paroled  to  their  parents. 

Officials  of  the  youth  guidance  center  have  been  accused  by  one  member  of 
the  city's  board  of  supervisors  of  mollycoddling  the  inmates.  Green  denies  this, 
but  adds  that,  "We  don't  beat  the  kids,  if  that's  what  he  means." 

Elmer  Gaetjen,  superintendent  of  the  center's  detention  quarters,  says  the 
center  is  overcrowded.  At  present  there  are  135  boys  and  45  girls  at  the. center. 
He  also  complains  that  there  are  not  enough  supervisory  employees  and  that 
officials  "should  have  more  authority  to  discipline  the  children  under  our  care." 

According  to  Gaetjen,  juvenile  delinquency  has  no  favorite  breeding  ground- 
one  neighborhood  is  as  good,  or  bad,  as  the  next. 

He  said  the  percentage  is  just  as  high  along  the  peninsula,  California's  high- 
income  area,  as  it  is  in  the  San  Francisco  mission  district — the  so-called  tough 
part  of  town  where  juveniles  fight  in  interracial  disputes.  It  is  high  in  the 
Farm  Belt,  too,  he  said,  as  evidenced  by  a  recent  gang  fight  between  the  King 
City.  Calif.,  high  school  football  team  and  a  gang  of  Spanish-Americans.  The 
fight  resulted  in  the  death  of  one  grid  star  and  sent  a  half  dozen  other  youths 
to  the  hospital  with  serious  knife  and  brass  knuck  wounds. 

In  their  fight  against  juvenile  delinquency,  authorities  are  getting  some  help 
from  churches,  local  clubs  and  youth  organizations.  With  delinquency  on  the 
rise,  they  acknowledge  they  have  a  hard  job  on  their  hands. 


This  is  the  last  in  a  series  of  juvenile  delinquency.  The  following 
dispatch  reports  that  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  despite  an  old  reputation 
for  being  steeped  in  sin,  has  no  serious  juvenile  delinquency 
problem. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. — This  midwestern  city  of  70,000  is  not  alarmed  about 
juvenile  delinquency. 

Its  youths  occasionally  run  astray,  but  their  elders — recalling  their  own  teen- 
age capers  in  the  roaring  20's — consider  the  situation  under  control. 
.  Juvenile  Court  Judge  Lenhardt  E.  Bauer,  father  of  three  children,  believes 
the  city  is  blessed  in  not  having  the  teen-age  gang  wars,  narcotics,  prostitution, 
or  property  destruction  reported  by  other  cities. 

The  extent  of  juvenile  delinquency  here — according  to  law  enforcement,  school 
and  probation  officials — is  occasional  immorality,  beer  parties,  pilfering,  and 
reckless  driving. 

Last  year  Terre  Haute  had  242  recorded  juvenile  crimes  as  follows :  41 
burglary,  14  auto  theft,  42  miscellaneous  theft,  2  robbery,  32  sex  offenses, 
21  runaway,  17  truancy,  24  ungovernable,  11  mischief,  2  traflSc,  and  36  delin- 
quent behavior.  The  record  shows  no  juvenile  offenses  involving  drinking  or 
narcotics. 

Principal  Vane  R.  Rutherford  of  Wiley  High  School  calls  Terre  Haute  a  hybrid 
country  town  and  metropolitan  area.  While  he  is  not  greatly  concerned,  he  is 
afraid  delinquency  will  spread. 

"I'm  just  kee]iing  my  fingers  crossed  for  fear  something  will  blow — not  that  I 
expect  it,"  he  said. 

Terre  Haute,  chiefly  an  industrial  town  lying  in  the  heart  of  a  soft  coal  mining 
area  along  Indiana's  western  border,  has  had  for  many  years  a  reputation  for 
being  rough  and  tough.  1'radition  has  it  that  Terre  Haute  was  steeped  in  sin, 
with  more  than  its  share  of  gambling  and  prostitution. 

But  those  concerned  with  juvenile  problems  say  Terre  Haute's  reputation  isn't 
as  black  as  it  often  has  been  painted.  They  explain  that  the  attitudes  of  its 
people  are  different. 

"People  are  looser.  They're  not  as  straitlaced  as  they  are  in  neighboring  Clay 
County,  for  instance,"  said  Deputy  Prosecutor  John  K.  Fesler,  who  handles  Vigo 
County  juvenile  cases.  "It's  always  been  a  wet  town.  Kids  see  their  parents 
drink  an(jl  are  inclined  to  follow  in  their  footsteps." 

F'esler  receives  about  one  complaint  each  month  involving  illegitimate  children 
born  of  teen-age  mothers.     "The  father  usually  is  an  adult."  he  said.     "Sex 
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activities  among  teen-agers,  other  than  the  customary  necking,  almost  always 
involve  adults  contributing  to  a  minor's  delinquency,"  Fesler  said. 

Not  long  ago,  authorities  were  concerned  at  a  rape-and-robbery  epidemic  on  a 
lovers'  lane  in  parked  autos.  They  established  that  juveniles  were  not  involved 
in  the  attackis  and  that  most  of  the  victims  were  adults.  Nevertheless,  principals 
of  all  three  high  schools  warned  pupils  to  stay  out  of  the  lanes. 

Although  Terre  Haute  has  two  big  distilleries  and  a  brewery  and  marihuana 
gro^^•s  by  the  acre  along  the  Wabash  River  at  the  city's  edge,  officials  say  neither 
drinking  nor  narcotics  is  a  juvenile  problem. 

Chief  of  Police  Frank  Riddle  said  he  found  little  evidence  of  drinking  at 
organized  teen-age  events. 

"Our  traffic  problem  involving  juveniles  is  more  serious  and  critical  than  the 
juvenile-crime  problem,"  Riddle  said. 

Shoplifting  is  one  of  the  few  local  juvenile  crimes  with  any  degree  of  repeti- 
tion. There  have  been  .3  cases  in  as  many  years,  the  latest  involving  4  high-school 
girls. 

Juvenile  Probation  Officer  Farnhan  Anderson  says  about  9  out  of  10  delin- 
quents come  from  broken  homes. 

"Children  have  to  have  the  right  start,"  he  says.  "It's  just  like  planting  a  tree. 
You  must  water  it  and  tend  it  until  it  gets  good  roots.  Then  you'll  have  a  good 
tree — then  you'll  have  a  good  child.  There's  no  such  thing  as  a  criminal  child 
being  born." 

Terre  Haute  parents  encourage  teen-age  parties  in  the  home.  School  officials 
sponsor  gymnasium  dances.  Youngsters  with  idle  moments  can  find  things  to 
do  at  such  places  as  church,  the  YMCA,  or  a  boys'  club. 

High  School  Principal  Rutherford  reports  no  increase  in  Iiigh-school  discipli- 
nary cases  and  no  attendance  problems.  He  says  more  than  half  Wiley's  students 
go  on  to  college.  Many  attend  1  of  the  3  local  institutions — a  State  teachers' 
college,  a  polytechnic  institute  for  men,  and  a  Catholic  school  for  girls. 

Police  Chief  Riddle  says  a  higher  IQ  is  a  key  toward  explaining  why  local 
juveniles  aren't  so  wayward. 

"I  like  to  compare  tliem  with  my  generation,"  he  said.  "Look  at  the  mess  the 
generation  of  the  roaring  twenties  got  us  into — a  depression  and  two  wars.  This 
generation  has  to  get  us  out  of  that  mess.  They're  very  capable  and  they're  more 
educated." 

STATEMENT  OF  KAEL  HOLTON,  CHIEF  PROBATION  OFFICER,  . 
LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY,  CALIF.— Resumed 

Mr.  Hannoch,  Mr.  Holton,  I  would  like  to  address  myself  now 
to  any  suggestions  that  you  have  as  to  the  prevention  of  this  delin- 
quency problem. 

Mr.  Holton.  Mr,  Hannoch,  for  the  last  25  years  in  our  county,  our 
juvenile  court,  social  agencies,  churches,  and  community  leaders  have 
been  more  interested  in  prevention  than  in  any  other  aspect  of  this 
whole  thing.  We  have  tried  all  kinds  of  experiments,  research  study, 
and  everything  we  can. 

Your  juvenile  delinquency  is  only  one  symptom  of  our  own  total 
civilization  and  national  civilization,  our  adult  attitude,  our  philoso- 
phy, and  our  way  of  life. 

These  j'^oungsters  that  come  to  the  juvenile  court,  that  get  into 
trouble,  come  out  of  communities,  and  if  you  are  going  to  do  anything 
effectively  with  them,  you  have  to  find  some  way  to  get  back  in  the 
local  neighborhood  in  which  these  children  live. 

The  statement  was  made  by  several  of  your  previous  witnesses  that 
every  study  of  juvenile  delinquency  shows  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  tendencies  start  at  the  earliest — 4,  5,  6,  7,  8  years  old. 

Our  school  people  know  that,  so  that  you  have  to  get  your  juvenile 
court  work,  your  social  case  work,  into  the  schools  and  into  the  com- 
munit}'.     And  it  seems  to  me  you  have  to  do  it  by  team^vork :  by 
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neighborhood  councils,  by  various  types  of  devices  where  you  have  a 
local  policeman  that  knows  the  family,  the  local  schoolteacher,  the 
president  of  the  local  PTA,  your  local  church  people,  your  local  pro- 
bation base  worker;  by  actually  pooling  information  and  beginning 
to  do  something  for  these  youngsters  before  they  get  into  such  serious 
trouble. 

In  some  way  we  should  make  available  to  our  schools,  caseworkers — 
counsels,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  them — so  that  when  the  school 
people  find  out  that  the  youngster  is  failing  in  school,  is  maladjusted, 
they  could  go  out  and  get  information  about  the  home,  and  get  assist- 
ance at  the  time  when  you  can  still  do  something,  instead  of  waiting 
until  they  are  12,  13,  14  years  old,  after  the  pattern  is  set  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  change. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  think  that  the  training  which  the  average 
teacher  gets  in  college  includes  any  special  instruction  with  respect 
to  the  perception  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  the  handling  of  it? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  I  think  most  good  teachers'  colleges  include  some  of 
it.  I  think  that  any  well-trained  teacher  is  able  to  recognize  it,  but 
the  trouble  is  that  they  are  not  able  to  treat  it,  and  they  are  not  able 
to  get  out  and  get  the  information  about  the  home. 

Most  of  them  are  carrying  too  heavy  classloads,  and  haven't  the 
time  to  really  go  into  the  neighborhood  and  home  situation  and  see 
what  is  behind  the  child's  behavior  in  school. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Have  you  found  that  one  of  the  things  that  causes 
these  children  to  rob,  or  to  break  in,  or  to  steal,  is  the  fact  that  under 
the  labor  laws  they  may  not  get  a  job  until  they  are  16  years  old  and, 
tlierefore,  they  cannot  get  a  job  as  a  caddy  in  a  golf  club,  or  work  in  a 
chainstore  on  weekends,  or  make  a  little  bit  of  spending  money  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Well,  I  would  not  want  to  lay  it  on  the  labor  laws,  but 
I  think  one  of  the  biggest  troubles  with  our  IG-  and  17-year-old  young- 
sters in  this  country  today,  and  with  the  ones  that  don't  like  school, 
who  maybe  either  haven't  the  mentality  to  go  very  far  or  just  don't 
care  about  it,  is  that  they  are  not  interested  in  getting  an  education, 
and  there  is  nothing  further  for  them  to  do. 

In  our  State  we  have  a  compulsory  education  law  that  says  that 
unless  a  youngster  has  graduated  from  high  school  between  16  and  18, 
he  has  to  go  to  school  4  hours  a  week — if  he  has  not  graduated  from 
high  school.  If  that  kid  is  in  the  second  or  third  grade  in  high  school, 
actually  because  he  has  moved  a  number  of  times  or  he  is  not  inter- 
ested or  is  not  too  bright — if  he  is  a  big  17-  or  18-year-old  kid,  he  is 
out  of  place,  and  any  special  school  has  a  stigma. 

If  you  make  them  go  to  school  4  hours  a  week  then  they  have  a  hard 
time  getting  employment  anyway. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  that  needs  attention  more  than  anything 
in  this  country  is  to  find  something  for  the  16-  and  17-year-old  kids 
to  do,  where  it  is  worthwhile,  where  they  can  earn  a  little  money  and 
get  off  the  streets. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Have  you  found  that  the  juveniles  prefer  being 
tried,  if  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  so,  by  the  criminal  courts,  in 
preference  to  the  juvenile  courts? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  In  many  instances  in  our  State  your  16-,  17-,  18-,  and 
10-year-old  boys  and  girls  that  are  coming  before  the  juvenile  court 
and  go  to  Youth  Authority,  may  ask  the  judges  not  to  send  them  to 
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Youth  Authority,  not  to  handle  them  in  juvenile  court,  but  to  declare 
them  unfit,  and  try  them  in  criminal  courts. 

Their  basic  reason  for  that  is,  that  going  before  your  criminal  courts, 
in  many  instances  they  will  be  tried  on  the  present  offense;  many 
times  they  stand  a  good  chance  of  getting  that  offense  reduced  from, 
let  us  say,  a  felony  to  a  misdemeanor,  and  many  times  get  a  straight 
sentence,  which  is  60  to  90  days,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

Wliereas,  if  they  go  on  to  the  Youth  Authority,  or  come  to  the 
juvenile  court,  not  only  will  that  offense  be  taken  into  consideration, 
but  their  previous  conduct,  and  they  may  spend  12  to  14  months  in  an 
institution  and  come  out  on  probation. 

Mr.  Haxnocit.  In  a  trial  before  a  criminal  court,  their  past  history 
as  to  juvenile  offenses  is  not  admitted  into  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Hoi.TON.  It  is  not  admitted  into  evidence  and  when  I  was  di- 
rector of  the  Youth  Authority,  we  used  to  get  case  after  case  of  kids 
who  were  16  and  17  who  liad  come  through  the  juvenile  court. 

We  will  say  they  have  been  charged  with  grand  theft  only.  There 
may  be  2  or  3  other  youngsters,  young  people,  picked  up,  who  would 
be  18  or  19  and  under  our  law  they  could  go  either  before  the  juvenile 
court  or  the  criminal  court.  But  they  go  first  before  the  criminal 
court,  and  then  the  criminal  court  judge  decides  whether  or  not  they 
come  to  the  juvenile  court. 

In  these  cases  I  am  talking  about  they  were  held  in  the  criminal 
courts.  We  had,  we  will  say,  two  boys  arrive  in  the  Youth  Authority ; 
they  had  been  held  in  the  county  jail  2  or  3  months  before  they  came 
to  us  because  we  did  not  have  any  bed  space. 

Then  we  would  hold  them  a  minimum  of  a  year  for  any  serious 
case  the  county  would  send  to  us. 

By  tlie  time  those  2  boys  got  to  us,  the  other  3  were  on  the  street, 
after  60-  or  90-day  sentences,  and  already  out.  So  why  would  they 
not  prefer  the  other? 

Talk  about  molly  coddling.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of 
molly  coddling.  I  would  say  on  the  whole  that  the  youngsters  that 
come  through  the  juvenile  courts,  get  more  study  and  more  happens 
to  them,  than  most  of  your  older  people  who  go  to  the  inferior  courts 
in  this  country. 

If  you  want  to  stop  some  of  the  crime  in  this  country,  you  want 
to  start  in  some  of  your  inferior  courts  where  it  is  mishandled. 

Mr.  Haxxoch.  By  that  you  mean,  Mr.  Holton,  not  giving  the  de- 
fendant the  option  as  to  where  he  may  be  tried?  To  put  it  another 
way,  by  not  accepting  his  own  suggestion  as  to  whether  he  shall  be 
treated  as  a  juvenile,  or  as  an  adult  offender  in  those  cases. 

Mr.  HoLTON.  The  case  I  referred  to  under  our  law,  your  18-,  19-,  20- 
year-old  cases,  go  first  to  your  criminal  courts  and  then  they  are  cer- 
tified if  the  criminal  court  judge  wishes  to. 

The  thing  I  am  talking  about,  mainly  criticizing,  is  the  fact  that 
in  our  misdemeanor  courts  we  have  not  given  the  judges  very  much 
to  work  with,  and  usually  about  all  they  have  is  on  the  police  blotter, 
the  police  report,  and  what  the  kid  tells  them.  They  clon't  have  the 
information  they  get  when  they  come  into  juvenile  courts  or  superior 
court  in  our  State. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Mr.  Holton,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  HoLTOx.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hannoch. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Mrs.  Carter. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  MARIE  CARTER,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE 
IOWA  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  MITCHELLVILLE,  IOWA 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Mrs.  Carter,  you  reside  in  Iowa  ? 

Mrs.  Carter.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Where? 

Mrs.  Carter.  Mitchellville,  Iowa, 

Mr.  Hannoch.  What  is  your  position  at  the  present  time? 

IVIrs.  Carter.  Superintendent  of  the  Iowa  Training  School  for 
Girls. 

Mr.  Hannoch,  How  long  have  you  held  that  job  ? 

Mrs.  Carter.  Ten  years. 

Mr.  Hannoch,  Have  you  had  any  special  background  or  training 
for  that  particular  job? 

Mrs.  Carter.  I  am  a  college  graduate  and  have  done  extension  work 
in  psychology,  and  social  work — practical  experience. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  How  many  children  do  you  have?  You  say  it  is 
only  for  girls? 

Mrs.  Carter.  Yes. 

Mr,  Hannoch,  How  many  girls  do  you  have? 

Mrs,  Carter,  Our  capacity  is  100  and  our  population  fluctuates 
around  that  point  almost  all  the  time, 

Mr.  Hannoch,  In  addition  to  that,  are  you  responsible  for  the 
parole  of  the  girls  who  leave  the  home  ? 

Mrs.  Carter.  Yes. 

]Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  have  any  probation  duties  in  connection 
with  any  of  the  local  courts  ? 

Mrs.  Carter.  No. 

]\Ir.  Hannoch.  Do  you  have  a  complete  juvenile  court  system 
in  your  State  ? 

Mrs.  Carter,  Not  extensively  a  juvenile  court  system.  The  larger 
cities  do  have  juvenile  courts.  The  rural  areas  resort  to  municipal 
courts,  district  court,  whatever  court  is  available  for  their  cases  which 
need  referral  to  the  court. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  What  is  the  youngest  and  oldest  of  the  girls  that 
come  under  your  care  ? 

Mrs,  Carter.  The  age  range  at  the  present  time  is  11  to  19,  Ac- 
cording to  the  code  of  Iowa,  youngsters  may  be  committed  from  10 
to  18.  However,  our  jurisdicton  extends  over  to  the  age  of  21,  if 
necessary. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  You  have  a  youngster  under  your  care  now  11 
years  old  ? 

Mrs.  Carter.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  What  did  she  do? 

Mrs.  Carter.  She  basically  is  a  frustrated  maladjusted,  confused 
little  girl  who  was  sent  to  us  for  sexual  promiscuity.  She  was  very 
much  neglected  at  home.  She  attained  puberty  at  the  age  of  9,  and 
due  to  the  fact  that  she  was  neglected  at  home  and  by  the  community, 
she  became  quite  a  problem. 

The  judge,  after  careful  study,  felt  sure  that  our  institution  was 
the  place  she  should  be  sent  for  training  and  care. 

Mr.  Hannoch,  You  do  not  have  many  youngsters  of  that  age  coming 
to  you? 
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Mrs.  Carter.  Very  seldom. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  What  is  your  average  age  ? 

Mrs.  Carter.  Fifteen.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  16.  Last  year  it  was 
1 5  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Haxnoch.  Generally,  what  offenses  have  been  committed  by 
these  girls  ? 

Mrs.  Carter.  According  to  commitments,  the  majority  of  them  are 
described  as  being  delinquent — delinquency  and  incorrigible,  delin- 
quent and  immoral  conduct.  That  covers  a  multitude  of  offenses  and 
reasons. 

They  have  become  problems  within  their  community — lack  of  some- 
thing to  do.  They  have  developed  a  feeling  of  rejection.  They  are 
unhappy ;  they  start  hating  school ;  they  run  away  from  home ;  they 
are  truant. 

That  leads  them  into  other  activities,  usually  lining  up  with  a  non- 
school  gang  or  older  youngsters,  and  we  find  them  generally  running 
around. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  You  mentioned  the  word  "gangs."  Tliese  girls  are 
not  in  gangs,  are  they? 

Mrs.  Carter.  No,  not  individual  girls'  gangs.  The  girls  usually 
accompany  the  boys  on  their  escapades  but  aren't  generally  in  girl 
gangs. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  having  you  describe 
to  us  how  you  have  been  able  to  follow  these  girls  up  after  they  leave, 
and  get  them  back  into  society  again. 

Are  you  able  to  get  them  jobs? 

Mrs.  Carter.  Yes,  we  are. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  have  a  part  of  your  staff  devoted  to  doing 
that? 

Mrs.  Carter.  We  have  two  parole  agents  or  placement  workers  w^ho 
are  appointed  by  the  board  of  control  of  the  State  institutions.  How- 
ever, they  work  directly  with  the  institution.  Their  plan  and  their 
aim  is  to  get  acquainted  with  the  girl  as  soon  as  she  is  admitted  to  the 
school.  Then  she  endeavors  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
home  situation  and  whether  or  not  it  is  going  to  be  possible  for  the 
girl  to  return  to  her  home  community,  if  she  adjusts  satisfactorily 
in  the  institution. 

If  she  finds  that  it  is  impossible  for  that  girl  to  be  returned  and  be  a 
happy  citizen,  or  that  her  parents  are  having  to  reject  her  or  that  the 
community  is  unwilling  to  accept  her,  then  she  starts  at  an  early  date 
to  find  a  foster  home  where  this  girl  can  be  happy  and  can  find  work. 

The  fact  that  the  girls  are  young;  the  average  age  running  15, 
creates  a  problem,  for  they  are  not  old  enough  to  get  employment  and 
they  should  be  in  school,  the  majority  of  them ;  and  we  find  frequently 
that  people  are  reluctant  to  accept  them  because  of  the  tremendous 
responsibility  in  assuming  care  of  a  juvenile  delinquent  girl. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  But  you  have  been  successful  in  getting  them  jobs  ? 

Mrs.  Carter.  We  have  been  very  successful. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Have  you  ever  arranged  to  have  the  family  move  to 
some  other  community  ? 

Mrs.  Carter,  Yes,  we  have  frequently  been  able  to  do  that.  We 
have  a  case  which  is  on  our  records  at  the  present  time  about  a  girl  who 
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is  16.  She  is  in  the  11th  grade  in  school.  She  came  to  us  classified  as 
an  incorrigible.     She  has  not  been  able  to  adjust  in  school. 

She  ejjplained  her  whole  difficulty,  and  I  think  it  is  worth  repeat- 
ing. She  was  a  member  of  a  family  of  four.  The  three  older  children 
grew  up  without  any  trouble  in  the  home,  and  she  got  along  fine  until 
they  left  home  and  the  mother  decided  to  go  to  work. 

The  girl  was  then  instructed  that  it  was  her  duty  to  take  care  of 
obligations  at  home.  It  was  all  right  in  the  beginning,  but  as  time 
rolled  along  the  girl  came  home  to  an  empty  house  and,  as  she  said, 
"You  don't  know  how  empty  and  cold  a  house  may  be  wiien  mother 
is  not  there  to  talk  to  you." 

As  a  result,  she  kept  staying  away  from  home  a  little  longer  each 
night  and  finally  didn't  come  home  at  all.  She  became  involved  with 
other  young  people  who  were  in  similar  circumstances  and  she  ran 
away;  then  stayed  out  all  night,  and  finally  became  very  incorrigible 
as  far  as  her  parents  and  the  school  were  concerned,  and  was  declared 
a  sexually  promiscuous  child. 

Mr.  Haxxoch.  That  is  because  of  her  motiier  getting  a  job  ? 

Mrs.  Carter.  She  feels  that  way.  Possibly  there  are  reasons  deeper 
than  that. 

Inasmuch  as  she  had  not  had  trouble  previously,  she  felt  that  if  her 
mother  had  stayed  home,  and  had  given  her  the  attention  and  love 
she  had  given  her  other  brothers  and  sisters,  that  she  would  not  have 
had  these  difficulties. 

Now,  the  parents  realized  this  situation  after  talking  with  the  girl 
and  after  she  had  been  conunitted  to  our  institution,  so  they  recently 
moved  to  a  new  locality  where  they  are  going  to  start  life  over,  all  in 
the  interest  of  the  girl. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  confer  with  groups  and  women  who  hold 
similar  jobs  to  yours  throughout  the  Middle  West  attending  conven- 
tions and  whatnot? 

Mrs.  Carter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanxocii.  Would  you  say  that  the  situation,  as  you  find  it  in 
your  community,  is  a  typical  situation  of  the  communities  of  your 
size  throughout  the  Middle  West? 

Mrs.  Carter.  It  is  parallel  with  those  in  the  Middle  West,  excluding 
Chicago.  Chicago  has  a  larger  congested  area  and  naturally  their 
problem  is  a  little  more  intense  than  ours. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  I  meant  to  ask  you  as  to  these  girls  that  come  to 
your  home ;  I  think  you  said  many  of  them  have  had  occasion  to  smoke 
marihuana  cigarettes? 

Mrs.  Carter.  Yes,  about  one-fourth  of  them  state  they  have  had 
marihuana.  They  usually  obtain  that  from  the  boys,  the  older  fel- 
lows they  are  in  company  with.  It  is  not  habitual,  however.  There 
have  not  been  any  narcotic  addicts  committed  to  o\u"  institution. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Hennings.  Mrs.  Carter,  may  I  ask  a  question  ? 

Mrs.  Carter,  the  case  of  the  11 -year-old  girl  at  your  institution 
indicates,  at  least  to  me,  from  having  been  in  a  good  many  of  these 
institutions  from  time  to  time,  that  you  have  a  problem  right  there 
as  to  what  to  do  with  that  child  in  your  reformatory.  What  is  her 
life  there?     What  does  she  do  and  how  is  she  looked  upon  by  the 
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other  girls?  To  what  extent  is  she  a  part  of  the  popuhition,  so  to 
speak? 

Mrs.  Cakter.  For  a  youth  at  her  age,  it  is  dililcuh  to  adjust  the 
training  program  to  meet  her  needs.  An  institution  is  the  most 
comprehensive  and  the  most  extensive  effort  that  can  be  made  to  help 
a  young  person  understand  herself,  and  the  part  she  must  play  in  the 
community. 

She  is  a  victim,  as  many  are,  of  being  sent  to  an  institution  where 
she  is  going  to  mix  with  girls  who  are  much  okler,  and  who  are 
much  more  experienced  in  a  lot  of  lines  than  she. 

Basically,  the  girl  is  not  bad.  She  is  just  untrained.  You  might 
say  she  is  like  a  colt.  She  has  not  had  the  care  and  training  she  should 
have.  Had  she  had  the  love,  the  guidance  and  the  affection  that  all 
young  people  deserve,  we  probably  would  not  have  had  this  little 
lady.  We  have  had  to  give  her  individual  treatment  with  personal 
attention  almost  exclusively.  She  fits  into  the  program  in  a  minor 
way. 

The  older  girls  act  as  helpers  to  her  and  companions  to  her  with 
the  thought  that  we  do  not  want  to  spoil  her  by  giving  her  too  much 
attention,  but  to  help  her  learn  responsibility. 

She  is  cooperative  in  every  respect  and  very  nicely  so,  I  think 
due  to  a  very  qualified,  understanding  staff,  and  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  able  to  get  other  girls  to  understand  that  this  little  girl 
does  need  much  more  individual  direct  attention  than  perhaps  the  rest 
of  them. 

Senator  Hexxixgs.  Do  you  have  a  trained  child-guidance  psychia- 
trist at  your  institution? 

Mrs.  Carter.  We  have  one  on  call.  AVe  have  a  psychologist  on  call, 
also  a  psychiatrist.  They  come  to  the  institution  for  individual 
testing  whenever  we  require  their  services. 

We  also  have  the  psychopathic  hospital  at  the  University  of  Iowa 
as  a  reference,  plus  six  mental  health  institutes  in  the  State  for  referral 
of  extreme  behavior  ])roblems  or  those  we  have  been  unable  to  help 
with  our  ordinary  type  of  training. 

Senator  Hexxixos.  Unfortunately  in  any  penal  institution,  whether 
a  penitentiary,  reformatory,  or  training  school — whatever  the  de- 
scriptive language  may  be — a  primary  duty  falling  upon  you  is  the 
respoiLsibility  of  custodian. 

Mrs.  Carter.  We  hardly  call  it  custodial :  we  i-efer  to  it  in  the 
broader  sense  as  an  educational  institution. 

Senator  Hexxix(!s.  I  know  you  don't  call  it  custodial  pei-haps,  but 
isn't  it  true  generally  in  penology  that  the  basic  responsibility  is 
custodial? 

Mrs.  Carter.  In  a  respect,  yes,  because  the  youngsters  are  confined 
to  an  area  and  they  are  under  rules  and  regulations  within  that  train- 
ing program  which  does  in  a  very  broad  sense  make  it  a  type  of  cus- 
todial responsibility. 

Senator  Hexxixgs.  And  whether  they  are  walls  or  fences,  or  other 
restraining  structures  within  the  plant,  basically  the  job  is  to  keep 
them  and  hold  them  there,  isn't  it? 

Mrs.  Carter.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Hexnings.  That  is  one  of  the  great  problems  in  all  penal 
institutions,  isn't  it? 

Mrs.  Carter,  Yes,  it  is. 
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Senator  Hennings.  Almost  everything  must  be  subordinated  to 
that  primary  problem  of  taking  into  custody  under  a  commitment  and 
holding.  Granted  that  many  of  you  fine  people  in  these  institutions  do 
the  best  job  you  can,  I  know,  under  great  handicaps,  and  you  do  con- 
stantly have  the  problem  of  lack  of  understanding  of  the  general  public 
and  lack  of  sympathy  for  people  who  get  into  trouble. 

Mrs.  Carter.  That  is  very  true. 

Senator  Hennings.  And  that  certainly  aplies  to  appropriations  by 
State  legislatures,  without  particular  reference  to  your  State.  It 
applies  to  people  from  the  outside  who  man,  and  do  in  some  cases 
provide  employment  and  the  means  of  placing  people  after  they  are 
released  in  jobs,  and  many  things  that  go  to  make  up  our  whole  sys- 
tem of  penology. 

Mrs.  Carter.  Very  much  so.  I  think  it  is  well  understood  that  an 
institution  is  pitted  against  failure  almost  from  the  beginning. 

When  the  child  comes  into  the  institution  they  are  confronted  with 
that.  If  there  could  be  perhaps  a  screening  center  in  every  State 
where  social  agencies,  probation  agencies,  the  courts,  any  public  agency 
working  with  children,  could  refer  these  yongsters  to  the  screening 
center,  adequately  staffed  with  psychiatrists  and  trained  social  work- 
ers; let  them  try  to  find  the  basic  roots  of  the  difficulties  of  young- 
sters and  diagnose,  treat,  recommend,  instead  of  putting  the  responsi- 
bility so  often  upon  the  juvenile  court  judge  who  does  not  have  the 
time  to  properly  analyze  and  find  out  the  child's  needs,  there  might  be 
a  tendency  to  not  send  so  many  youngsters  to  State  institutions. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  any  child,  regardless  of  how  well 
the  job  may  have  been  done,  will  leave  the  institution  with  an  insti- 
tutional stigma  because  of  the  lack  of  education  and  understanding  on 
the  part  of  society  as  a  whole. 

I  hope  there  will  come  a  day  when  institutions  will  not  be  needed. 
It  is  exj^ensive.  They  do  the  best  they  can  under  the  circumstances, 
but  the  job  probably  could  be  done  just  as  well,  and  certainly  far  less 
expensively,  if  it  could  be  done  in  a  local  community  by  the  local 
probation  workers  and  social  workers  and  police  force  and  churches 
and  schools. 

Senator  Hennings.  I  am  sure  you  have  many  girls  in  your  institu- 
tion who  might  have  responded  under  probation  and  parole,  and 
ultimately  have  made  better  futures  for  themselves  than  even  the  best 
institutions  could  hope  to  contribute. 

Mrs.  Carter.  An  institution  at  its  best  cannot  possibly  fulfill  what 
the  home  and  the  community  could  do  under  the  proper  circumstances. 

Senator  Hennings.  Mrs.  Carter,  I  appreciate  very  much  your 
candor  and  your  most  enlightened  and  humane  statement  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  think  you  are  certainly  approaching  your  responsibility  in  the 
sort  of  fashion  that  we  wish  all  of  you  who  have  such  jobs  would  do. 

I  think  that  the  place  to  start  is  on  the  home  front,  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  delinquent  homes  and  sore  spots  in  the  community,  wher- 
ever they  may  be. 

The  juvenile  delinquents  have  failed  to  assume  their  responsibilities 
due  to  the  lack  of  basic  ideals — one  reason,  or  for  many  reasons — but 
fundamentally,  their  problem  is  due  to  the  lack  of  knowing  what  honor 
and  respect  mean. 
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A  well-rounded  life  will  embrace  four  factors:  The  intellectual, 
physical,  social,  and  spiritual.  If  every  American  citizen  would  put 
forth  effort  to  restore  the  basic  principles  of  Christian  living  in  the 
home,  the  school,  the  community,  and  the  States  across  the  Nation,  I 
think  they  would  do  a  great  deal  in  helping  to  combat  delinquency. 

It  is  up  to  us  I  believe  as  adults.  The  adults  set  the  tempo ;  adults 
make  the  home.  A  house  does  not  make  a  home,  be  it  ever  so  humble 
or  be  it  every  so  wealthy. 

If  the  principles  of  honesty,  decency,  ambition,  understanding, 
and  love  are  there,  the  home  is  going  to  be  rich  in  goodness.  I  think 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  set  an  example  that  love,  honor,  and 
obedience  are  the  basic  truths  upon  which  happiness  and  security 
are  realized. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  fine  statement  and  having  come 
here  to  be  with  us. 

Mrs.  Carter.  Thank  you,  Senator  Hennings. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Mr.  Marshall. 

STATEMENT  OF  KENNETH  E.  MARSHALL,  NEW  YOEK  CITY  YOUTH 

BOARD 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Your  name  is  Kenneth  Marshall  ? 

Mr.  ]\Iarshall.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  You  are  a  graduate  of  what  university? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  You  are  now  studying  for  a  Ph.  D.  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  am  doing  work  on  my  masters  in  social  services. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Your  job  is  working  with  the  youth? 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  New  York  City  Youth  Board,  which  is  a 
public  agency  financed  jointly  by  the  city  and  State  with  the  func- 
tion of  delinquency  prevention. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Your  particular  assignment  relates  to  gangs  in  New 
York  City? 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  What  was  your  training  and  experience  prior  to 
your  being  assigned  to  working  with  one  of  the  New  York  gangs? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Prior  to  that,  sir,  I  went  to  graduate  scliool.  I  had 
been  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  and  I  had  worked  with  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Welfare  as  a  social  investigator.  I  have  had  ex- 
perience while  a  youngster,  as  a  peripheral  member  of  various  New 
York  gangs. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  the  name  of  any  gangs 
or  the  gangs  you  are  working  with.  If  you  want  to  tell  us,  that  is 
up  to  you,  but  I  won't  ask  you. 

Wliat  was  the  job  you  were  assigned  to  do  in  working  with  one 
of  these  gangs  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I,  as  a  street-club  worker,  was  sent  out  to  contact, 
establish  contact  with  gangs.  These  are  gangs  known  specifically 
for  fighting;  that  is,  they  fight  other  street  clubs,  similar  clubs,  and 
my  job  was  to  contact  them  to  redirect  their  activities  into  constructive 
channels. 
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Mr.  Hannoch.  How  do  you  contact  a  gang?  How  do  you  get 
accepted  by  a  gang?  I  should  liave  asked  you  first,  in  working  with 
these  gangs,  j^ou  do  not  work  under  cover,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  They  know  who  you  are  and  they  know  why  you 
are  there  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  try  to  have  them  know  as  soon  as  possible  who 
we  are  and  why  we  are  there. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  How  do  you  get  to  join  a  gang? 

Mr.  Marshall,  Well,  Ave  don't  join  the  gang.  AYe  try  to  get  ac- 
cepted by  the  fellows  as  an  interested  adult,  who  wants  to  help  them 
do  some  of  the  things  they  want  to  do. 

The  wa}^  that  is  done  is  as  follows:  We  first — when  I  say  we,  I 
mean  the  Youth  workers — we  first  get  information  on  the  gang  from 
the  police,  from  community  centers,  from  other  agencies,  similar  agen- 
cies. We  may  even  get  names  of  some  of  the  leaders.  We  may  get 
their  major  hangout  points,  that  sort  of  thing. 

With  this  information,  the  worker  goes  out  to  the  definite  neighbor- 
hood, and  it  is  then  his  job  to  find  the  specific  hangout.  We  use 
sometimes  what  is  called  the  hang-around  method,  which  is  the 
method  I  use.  I  found  a  candy  store  where  a  considerable  number  of 
these  boys  congregated,  and  I  simply  hung  around  at  odd  intervals 
for  several  hours  at  a  time. 

So  that  it  got  so  that  those  boys  knew  to  expect  me  sometime  during 
the  day  in  the  candy  store.  It  was  not  too  long — when  I  say  it  was  not 
too  long,  within  a  week  or  2 — before,  by  having  acquaintance  with 
some  of  them,  I  was  able  to  pass  a  cigarette  to  one  when  he  needed  it, 
or  maybe  put  a  nickel  in  the  jukebox  when  the  guys  had  run  out  of 
money,  that  sort  of  thing. 

So  that  after  a  while  they  got  to  know  me  as  a  person,  although  they 
didn't  know  why  I  was  there,  and,  of  course,  they  were  very  suspicious, 
some  of  them. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  dress  the  same  way  as  the  gangs  do? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No  ;  I  dress  the  way  I  am  dressed  now.  Of  course, 
the  interesting  thing  I  found  out  is  that  they  dress  almost  this  way, 
themselves. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Now  you  are  hanging  around  there  and  they  have 
gotten  so  they  will  take  a  cigarette  and  a  nickel,  and  they  get  to  know 
you.    Then  what  happens  ? 

Mr.  ISIarshall.  All  along,  the  people  are  talking,  "Who  is  this  guy  ? 
Is  he  a  narcotic  agent  ?  Is  he  an  undercover  detective  ?  Is  he  looking 
for  the  guy  that  pulled  the  job  last  week?",  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

So  they  are  all  very  suspicious.  But  I  try  to  show  them  that  I  am 
just  a  guy  that  wants  to  be  friendly. 

What  I  did  was  to  try  to  seize  an  opportunity,  when  I  could  demon- 
strate to  them  in  a  concrete  manner  just  why  I  was  there.  This  oc- 
curred when  I  overheard  one  of  the  youngsters  talking  about  finding 
work.  He  was  talking  to  another  youngster  who  had  a  job.  He  was 
interested  himself  in  finding  work. 

So  I  stepped  in  at  this  point  and  said,  "Well,  I  could  help  you." 

By  this  time  he  knew  me  by  my  name.  So,  of  course,  right  away 
they  thought  maybe  this  is  what  this  guy  is  here  for.     They  wanted  to 
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know  if  I  represented  some  kind  of  employment  agency,  and  if  I  was 
going  to  get  a  cut  if  I  got  them  a  job. 

I  tried  to  say,  "No ;  I  am  from  the  youth  board."  That  is  the  first 
time  I  got  to  mention  my  agency.  I  said,  "'I  am  from  the  jouth  board 
to  help  you  guys,  and  this  is  one  of  the  ways  I  can  help  you  maybe." 

I  said,  "I  am  in  contact  with  an  agency  who  finds  work  for  young- 
sters and  perhaps  I  can  refer  you  to  that  agency." 

Now,  another  ])oint  that  we  try  to  stress  early  is  to  try  to  get  contact 
with  the  leadership,  because  we  understand  if  we  don't  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  leaders  of  the  group  that  our  work  will  be  just  about 
impossible,  because  to  know  a  periplieral  boy  is  nothing. 

So  what  happened  on  that  occasion  was  very  interesting,  because  the 
youngster  to  whom  I  made  my  offer  was  not  a  leader.  He  was  just  one 
of  tlie  ordinary  members'.  He  promised  to  come  down  to  the  office  on 
the  following  day  to  make  this  appointment.  What  occurred  is  that 
he  did  not  come,  but  the  leader,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  group  came, 
to  case  the  joint,  so  to  speak,  to  get  this  guy's  story,  you  know.  And, 
of  course,  I  was  able  to  help  both  the  leader  and  tlie  fellow  to  whom  I 
first  spoke  to  find  employment,  with  the  result  that  they  looked  upon 
me  as  the  "job  man." 

That  was  the  title  I  got.  Several  youngsters  then  came  to  me  trying 
to  get  me  to  help  them  find  employment.  So  that  gradually  they  be- 
gan to  get  a  vague  picture  of  just  why  I  was  in  the  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Hannocii.  Wlien  you  get  a  job  for  these  fellows',  do  you  dis- 
close to  the  employer  what  kind  of  people  you  are  bringing  in  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  You  see,  the  youth  board  has  other  functions  and 
one  of  their  functions  is  dealing  with  an  agency  which  gets  jobs  for 
hard-to-place  youngsters. 

Mr.  Haxnoch.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  bring  out. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes.  And  tliat  agency,  of  course,  takes  our  boys, 
no  matter  what  kind  of  record  he  has — he  could  have  been  to  jail 
several  times,  or  could  have  a  police  record  a  mile  long — at  any  rate 
they  take  the  youngsters  and  they  have  commitments'  with  employers 
who  are  willing  to  enter  into  such  an  arrangement  with  them  and  take 
such  a  boy  on  trial;  therefore,  I  was  able  to  ])lace  these  fellows 
although  some  of  them  had  records. 

Mr.  Haxnoch.  Having  gotten  them  jobs,  what  else  were  you  able 
to  do  to  get  their  confidence  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  One  of  the  things  was  the  time  when  I  was  able  to 
help  them  throw  a  dance.  I  will  have  to  explain  first  the  kinds  of  so- 
cial affairs  that  they  usually  gave. 

Their  dances,  or  what  they  call  sessions,  would  occur  in  a  flat,  and 
they  would  have  several  hundred  fellows  congregating  in  this  one 
small  5  or  6-room  apartment.  Not  only  would  tliey  have  youngsters 
from  the  hnmediate  neighborhood,  but  also  rival  members,  I  mean 
members  of  rival  gangs  would  come,  so  that  you  would  have  a  tinder- 
box  situation.  Because  if  a  youngster  should  accidentally  step  on  the 
toes  of  a  youngster  in  another  gang,  why,  that  might  be  enough  to 
start  a  gang  fight,  or  if  he  tried  to  dance  with  the  girl  friend  of  one 
of  the  members  of  another  gang. 

And,  of  course,  at  these  affairs  they  would  have  to  keep  their  hats 
and  coats  on  for  fear  of  having  them  stolen.  So  that,  one  of  the  main 
times  I  tried  to  get  them  to  get  a  feeling  of  what  my  job  was,  was 
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when  I  jfirst  brouglit  to  them  the  idea  of,  instead  of  having  this  kind 
of  affair  where  you  always  had  to  be  afraid  of  being  raided  by  the 
police,  where  yon  had  to  be  fearful  of  losing  your  clothing,  where  you 
were  cramped  and  so  forth,  why  not  let  us  hire  a  hall  and  have  an 
affair  in  the  usual  manner,  with  police  protection  perhaps,  and  that 
sort  of  thing. 

But  earlier,  while  we  were  working  on  this,  I  also  went  along  and 
Avent  to  the  so-called  sessions  in  the  apartment;  and  I  think  some- 
thing that  helped  them  to  really  come  to  see  that  I  was  on  their  side 
was  on  one  occasion  when  I  brought  my  wife  along. 

Of  course,  that  aroused  a  great  deal  of  comment  because  they  could 
not  understand  how  I  could  bring  my  wife  to  such  a  grimy  affair. 

In  fact,  one  boy  came  up  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  didn't  have  any 
regard  for  my  wife.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  everybody  was  very 
decent  to  my  wife  really  I  didn't  know  what  he  was  talking  about. 

But  this  sort  of  thing  as  it  went  on  gave  the  guys  the  feeling,  al- 
though many  remained  suspicious  during  the  first  few  months,  that 
I  was  not  a  policeman ;  that  I  was  not  an  undercover  man  of  any  kind, 
but  actually  I  just  was  what  I  said  I  was,  a  guy  out  there  to  help  them 
to  do  some  of  the  things  they  wanted  to  do. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  What  did  you  do ;  you  ran  a  dance  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes;  we  were  able  to  run  a  dance  and  I  would  like 
to  note  here,  too,  that  one  of  the  drives  seems  to  be  one  for  status, 
the  need  for  recognition  from  others,  youngsters  of  their  own  age. 
from  girls  and  so  forth. 

Often  the  reason  for  fighting  was  because  they  have  been  called 
"chicken"  as  you  have  heard  before,  or  punks,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  and  they  have  to  then  go  out  and  assert  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
"chicken." 

So  that  was  what  I  tried  to  do,  to  have  them  also  assert  this  fact  in 
other  more  constructive  and  acceptable  manners,  which  was  the 
dance. 

INlr.  Hannoch.  That  made  them  big  shots  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  When  they  gave  the  dance  they  were  big  shots  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  this  club  was  the  first  club  in  that  neighbor- 
hood who  had  thrown  a  dance  in  a  hall,  who  had  police  protection, 
which  was  as  enhancing  for  the  prestige  of  the  group  as  maybe 
winning  a  big  gang  fight. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  How  big  are  these  gangs  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  They  range  in  size ;  the  average  gang  has  about  60 
members. 

]Mr.  Hannoch.  All  boys,  or  do  they  have  girls  with  them  ? 

Mr.  ]\Iarshall.  All  boys  usually,  but  sometimes  there  are  what  is 
called  girl  debs. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Girl  debs? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  PIannoch.  What  does  that  mean  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  debs  usually  go  along  and  watch  the  fight. 
They  may  bear  tales  back  and  forth. 

In  other  words,  the  girls  have  more  mobility.  Tliey  can  go  from 
neighborhood  to  neighborhood  or  turf  to  turf,  as  it  is  called,  and  they 
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can  hear  what  another  group  has  said  about  their  block  and  bring  the 
word  back,  and  this  may  be  sufficient  cause  for  a  fight. 

Mr.  Hannocii.  Tliese  girls  go  from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood 
and  learn  what  is  going  on  and  report  back  to  headquarters  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Are  these  gangs  organized  in  any  way  ?  You  have 
referred  to  leaders.  Is  there  one  leader  or  group  of  leaders,  or  how 
do  they  pick  a  leader  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  have  noticed  two  kinds  of  organizations :  One 
is  called  the  longitudinal  group,  and  there  you  have  members  in  sepa- 
rate groups  according  to  age.  Now,  the  younger  groups  feed  the  older 
groups.  They  might  have  cubs,  the  youngest  group  of  maybe  10  or 
11,  then  you  may  have  cubs,  juniors,  seniors,  and  so  forth. 

That  is  the  longitudinal  group,  and  it  is  a  pretty  close-knit  group 
in  that  the  older  group  controls  and  dominates  the  younger  boys. 

Then  also  you  have  horizontal  groups,  where  you  have  a  major  gang 
with  the  major  gang  name,  and  then  you  have  a  series  of  so-called  social 
clubs  with  separate  names.  In  such  a  setup  the  control  is  not  so  rigid, 
so  that  one  group  may  be  -completely  autonomous ;  one  group  may  fight 
to  a  much  lesser  degree  than  another  group. 

Also  there  is  very  little  promotion  and  very  little  impact  of  the  older 
boys  on  the  younger  boys. 

The  leaders  generally  are  chosen — not  are  chosen,  they  just  sort  of 
naturally  assert  their  leadership.  They  are  usually  the  smarter  boys, 
the  boys  who  are  the  best  fighters,  the  best  athletes  perhaps,  and  that 
sort  of  thing. 

As  I  say,  they  naturally  come  into  their  leadership. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  In  this  rather  closely  knit  organization,  the  vertical 
organizations,  where  you  said  the  upper  boys  direct  the  activities  of 
the  younger  ones,  are  these  younger  ones  required  to  do,  or  called  upon 
to  do — what  functions  do  they  play  in  the  gang  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Let  us  say  a  rival  gang  has  provoked — a  smaller 
member  of  the  rival  gang  has  provoked  an  older  member  of  the  gang. 
They  may  be  sent  out,  if  the  provocation  came  from  a  younger  fellow — 
these  younger  boys  may  be  sent  out  to  do  battle  with  the  younger  divi- 
sion of  the  other  group. 

In  other  words,  the  older  boys  are  too  big  to  deal  with  these 
youngsters,  so  they  may  send  out  the  younger  boys. 

Also,  the  direction  has  to  do  mostly  with  fighting.  For  example,  I 
know  of  no  experience  where  they  are  sent  out  to  steal  or  to  commit 
any  other  delinquency.    It  generally  has  to  do  with  fighting. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Don't  these  gangs  also  commit  acts  of  delinquency 
other  than  merely  fighting? 

Mr.  Marshall.  As  a  group,  I  would  say  my  experience  has  been 
that  the  main  group  delinquency  is  fighting.  Now,  you  also  get  to  a 
very  lesser  degree  group  delinquencies  in  terms  of  vandalism  and  in 
terms  of  car  stealing,  just  for  the  purpose  of  joy  riding. 

They  don't  take  the  car  to  sell  it,  or  anything.  But  that  has  been 
my  experience,  that  that  is  the  only  group  delinquency. 

Then  I  would  say  maybe  as  much  as  one-fourth  of  the  group  are 
individual  delinquents;  that  they  are  truants;  that  they  use  alcohol 
excessively:  that  they  are  vandals;  that  they  steal;  that  they  commit 
assault,  and  so  forth. 
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But  my  experience  lias  been  that  the  group  delinquency  centers 
around  fighting. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  The  individual  may  have  special  fields  of  delin- 
quency, but  the  gang  is  usually  devoted  to  fighting? 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Hennings.  Mr.  Marshall,  what  are  the  rules  of  the  game 
when  it  comes  down  to  these  fights  ?  How  about  the  accepted  mores 
so  to  speak,  as  to  the  use  of  weapons,  knives,  clubs,  springbacks. 

Mr.  JMarsiiall.  I  took  precaution — I  didn't,  but  the  precaution  was 
taken 

Mr.  Hannoch.  First,  let  me  ask  you,  are  there  any  accepted  rules, 
are  there  any  limitations  as  to  what  is  considered  fair  play  and  what 
is  not  ^ 

Mr.  Marshall.  Well,  there  is  only  one  situation  where  there  are 
limitations.  That  is  a  phenomenon  which  we  call  a  "fair  one."  That 
occurs  when  the  group  decides  they  don't  want  to  fight  it  out  as  a 
gang,  and  a  member  from  each  group  is  selected  to  fight,  two  members 
are  selected  to  fight  each  other. 

They  fight  fair;  in  other  words,  just  fists,  no  kicking  or  anything 
of  that  nature.  That  is  the  only  situation  where  there  are  definite 
limitations  as  to  what  goes. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  That  goes  back  to  ancient  times  when  the  tribe  or 
nation  or  groups  of  knights  might  select  one  to  ride  out  and  do  battle 
with  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Is  the  use  of  firearms  approved  in  these  fights?  Is 
that  part  of  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  firearms  are  used,  sir. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  That  is  considered  all  right  if  they  can  get  them 
and  bring  them  into  play? 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  They  make  them,  don't  they  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  have,  as  I  started  to  tell  you — I  want  to  assure 
the  committee  that  I  don't  mean  to  disrupt  anything,  but  I  have 
several  of  the  types  of  weapons  that  are  used,  provided  by  the  police, 
department  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Where  did  you  get  these  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  These  were  provided  for  me  by  the  police  depart- 
ment here  in  Washington,  but  they  are  precisely  the  type  of  weapons 
that  we  have  in  New  York. 

Senator  Hennings.  There  is  uniformity  between  New  York  and 
Washington  as  to  the  kinds  and  character  of  weapons  used? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Senator  Hennings.  So  in  order  to  get  these  props,  all  you  had 
to  do  was  to  go  down  and  get  them  out  of  this  department;  and  you 
think  that  would  be  true  in  a  great  many  cities,  don't  you?  They 
run  pretty  much  to  a  pattern  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  From  what  I  know,  I  would  say  so. 

Senator  Hennings.  Would  you  mind  letting  us  see  them? 

Mr.  Marshall.  This  is  a  so-called  homemade  or  "zip  gun."  It  is 
usually  made  of  wood  and  there  is  a  rubber  band  arrangement,  or 
some  kind  of  springy  arrangement  whereby  22-caliber  shells  are 
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emitted  from  the  barrel  and  they  are  able  to  do  as  much  damage  as 
a  real  gun. 

Then  you  have  this  sort  of  thing,  a  war  trophy,  that  is  sometimes 
used. 

This  is  another  so-called  "zip  gun,"  which  is  actually  a  toy  gun 
remade — these  boys  are  very  clever,  and  can  remake  the  gun  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  is  a  real  gun. 

This  is  the  knife,  the  usual  kind  of  knife  they  use. 

Senator  Hennings,  A  sort  of  dagger? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  a  sort  of  dagger. 

Senator  Hennings.  I  remember  in  criminal  court  some  years  ago, 
we  had  quite  a  problem  of  "springbacks." 

Mr.  Hannoch.  He  has  one  of  those,  too. 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  call  them  "switch  blades." 

Senator  Hennings.  Do  you  know  what  the  law  in  New  York  is 
relating  to  the  length  of  blade?  Does  it  require  that  it  be  six  inches 
or  longer  to  constitute  a  concealed  weapon  if  carried  about  on  the 
person  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  is  6  inches. 

Senator  Hennings.  In  most  States  it  is  defined  by  statute  to  fall 
within  the  category  of  concealed  weapons,  which  is  generally  a  felony. 

Mr.  INIarshall.  These  blades  here  can  be  bought  in  any  hardware 
store  or  novelty  store. 

Then  you  have  various  weapons  of  this  type,  ice  picks,  and  so  forth. 
On  very  few  occasions  the  boys  manage  somehow  to  get  hold  of  real 
guns  and  these  have  been  used  also. 

JNIr.  Hannoch.  When  you  said  you  got  these  in  Washington ;  they 
were  loaned  to  you  by  the  police  in  Washington ;  weren't  they  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  They  have  taken  them  away  from  some  juveniles 
here  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  would  so  assume,  sir.    I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  I  just  wanted  to  be  certain. 

I  have  just  been  told  that  they  came  from  a  private  collection  of  the 
committee's  investigators.    I  thought  they  came  from  the  police. 

Mr.  JVIarshall.  I  thought  so,  too,  sir. 

Senator  Hennings.  For  the  record,  what  was  the  origin  of  this 
private  collection? 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Our  investigators  picked  them  up  around  Wash- 
ington and  elsewhere. 

vSenator  Hennings.  From  the  police  ? 

Mr.  Beaser.  One  of  our  investigators  has  a  private  collection  of 
them. 

Senator  Hennings.  Wliere  does  he  get  them?  How  does  he  come 
by  them  ? 

Mr.  Beaser.  Collected  around  Washington  and  elsewhere,  sir. 

Senator  Hennings.  From  whom? 

Mr.  Beaser.  He  has  picked  them  up,  sir. 

Senator  Hennings.  Just  to  clarify  the  record,  the  thing  I  don't 
understand  is  how  can  you  pick  them  up  ?  What  do  you  do  ?  Take 
them  away  from  the  boy,  buy  them  from  the  boy,  or  wait  until  the 
police  have  taken  them  away?  Wliat  is  the  source  of  them?  Can 
somebody  tell  us  that  ? 
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Mr.  Hannoch.  I  would  rather  not  at  this  time  tell  how  he  picked 
them  up. 

Senator  Hennings.  I  don't  mean  names.  I  don't  care  anything 
about  that,  but  I  do  think  there  seems  to  be  confusion  here  as  to  the 
production  or  source  of  tliese  implements.  If  it  is  confidential,  all 
right. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  I  would  say  it  is  partly  confidential. 

Senator  Hennings.  I  don't  want  to  pursue  a  matter  which  is  out 
of  order  in  terms  of  confidential  relationship.  I  just  wondered  whether 
they  came  from  the  police,  or  where  you  got  them. 

Mr.  Hannocii.  We  have  some  undercover  investigators  who  are 
Avorking  in  preparation  for  the  District  investigation.  Under  the 
laws,  the  witness  could  not  bring  these  things  from  New  York  to 
Washington.  Our  investigator  who  has  gotten  some  of  them,  as  I  said, 
from  various  sources  in  the  District  and  elsewhere,  details  of  which 
1  do  not  wish,  unless  you  insist,  to  be  disclosed  at  this  time. 

Senator  Hennings.  Mr.  Hannoch,  I  would  not  insist  of  course, 
but  I  was  just  wondering. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Now,  may  I  ask  you  some  more  questions.  Are 
these  gangs  numerous  in  and  around  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  have  selected  the  17  top  gangs.  It  is  ray  un- 
dei'standing  that  there  are  other  gangs,  l)ut  they  have  not  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  police  to  the  degree  that  these  17  top  gangs  have. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  These  17  top  gangs  are  the  leading  gangs  through- 
out that  city  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hannoh.  Is  the  youth  commission  working  with  all  of  them 
in  the  same  manner  that  you  are  working  with  them? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  the  youth  boys  believe  in  the  concept  of  sat- 
uration. We  feel  that  in  order  to  be  effective  with  1  group  we  must 
have  a  similar  working  with  each  one  of  the  top  groups  in  any  1 
given  area. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  How  many  are  there  in  this  field?  How  many 
workers,  such  as  you,  do  you  have  in  the  youth  commission  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Seventeen,  sir. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  they  stay  all  in  one  gang?  Do  you  ever  move 
to  another  gang  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No,  I  have  been  with  my  group  for  the  entire 
length  of  my  employment  by  the  youth  board.  I  could  not  say  the 
same  for  the  others. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  What  success  have  you  had  generally  as  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  gang?  Are  they  still  continuing  to  carry  on  these 
fights — your  group? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  would  like  to  trace  for  you  sir,  if  I  may,  the  kind 
of  thing  we  do  with  the  group.  I  think  I  can  answer  your  question 
in  that  way. 

Now,  when  we  first  contact  a  group — and  I  told  you  how  we  go 
about  contacting  them — we  try  to  demonstrate  to  them  through  con- 
crete things  what  we  are  there  for,  and  we  try  to  completely  ma- 
nipulate their  environment  in  this  sense — we  find  the  groups  list- 
lessly lolling  about  the  streets ;  their  leisure  time  is  just  spent  in  stand- 
ing around  the  street  corner,  hanging  around  the  candy  store  and 
poolroom — we  try  to  interest  them  in  things  which  we  know  they 
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will  find  more  enjoyment  in,  such  as  bus  rides.  We  help  them  sponsor 
bus  rides,  picnics,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  with  the  idea  of  getting 
them  interested  in  really  constructive  and  rewarding  and  enjoy- 
able activities. 

Now,  after  we  demonstrate  to  the  group  the  fact  that  we  can  help 
them  in  these  things  and  we  are  able  to  get  them  buses  at  reduced 
rates,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  we  also  in  the  process  have  been  gaining 
their  respect ;  so  that  perhaps  they  may  follow  us  by  example. 

In  other  words,  we  try  to  establish  ourselves  as  a  "consistent,  but- 
warm-and-real-feeling-for-them"  kind  of  adult. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  we  try  to  maintain  the  values,  the  mores  of  the 
larger  group.  In  other  words,  a  youngster  might,  as  a  favor  to  us, 
let  us  say,  steal  a  package  of  cigarettes  and  try  to  pass  them  to  us; 
and  although  we  appreciate  that,  we  have  to  take  the  stand  and  tell 
the  fellow  that  we  could  not  take  it. 

I  recall  one  incident  when  one  of  my  youngsters  was  working  in  a 
candy  store  and  he  tried  to  give  me  back  the  money  for  what  I  bought, 
and  ahhough  it  made  him  feel  a  little  uncomfortable,  I  was  able  to 
explain  to  him  afterward  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  did  not  feel  I  could 
take  it  from  him. 

Senator  Hennings.  But  while  you  were  doing  all  that,  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, you  can't  be  self-righteous  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No,  sir ;  we  try  never  to  be  the  lecturing  kind. 

Senator  Hennings.  No  ;  that  never  works. 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Hennings.  Now,  with  the  counsel's  permission,  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  several  questions,  Mr.  INIarshall.  Your  testimony,  need- 
less to  say,  is  enormously  enlightening,  and  I  am  sure  you  could  go 
on  at  great  length  to  our  benefit. 

Gangs,  ipso  facto,  among  themselves,  are  not  bad. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  don't  think  so. 

Senator  Hennings.  We  know  most  of  us  belong  to  some  gang  or 
another,  and  the  more  elevated  and  refined  kind  of  gang  takes  the 
form  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  and  Boys'  Club,  and  later  on,  fra- 
ternities.   It  is  all  part  of  the  herd  instinct  that  we  humans  have. 

And  your  particular  function  and  very  valuable  one  has  been  to 
try  to  direct,  or  channel,  the  activities  of  these  boys,  without  making 
it  seem  that  you  come  in  there  as  a  psalm  singer  to  reform  them. 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Hennings.  That  is  one  of  your  big  jobs,  to  be  one  of  them 
and  still  direct,  and  that  requires  a  great  deal  of  understanding,  a 
very  subtle  and  gradual  approach — great  breadth — and  I  am  sure 
you  have  that. 

We  know  from  the  old  days — the  Five-Point  gang  was  one  of  the 
early  ones— they  did  battle  and  very  violent  battle  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  that  gang  persisted. 

Then  we  had  the  Dusters,  the  Hudson  Dusters.  They  were  another 
one,  and  so  on.   We  have  had  them  in  other  cities. 

Some  of  them  just  fighting  gangs;  some  of  them  bent  upon  robbery 
and  depredation  of  various  kinds. 

Do  you  find  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  your  experience  to  recruit 
membership  of  these  groups  from  racial  groups  within  the  neighbor- 
hood? 
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In  other  words,  do  the  Italians  tend  to  go  together  and  possibly  fight 
the  Irish,  or  the  Negroes,  and  the  Puerto  Ricans  and  that  sort  of 
thing  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No.  It  has  been  my  experience,  sir,  that  groups 
fight  each  other.  I  mean,  it  is  homogeneous  in  the  sense  that  a  Negro 
group  will  usually  fight  another  Negro  group ;  an  Italian  group  will 
usually  fight  an  Italian  group;  and  Puerto  Ricans  a  Puerto  Rican 
group,  and  so  forth. 

Senator  Hennings.  And  these  fights  are  not  the  result  of  racial  and 
national  origin  tensions? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Usually  the  boys  fight  the  clubs  who  are  nearest 
them.  In  other  words,  if  an  Irish  group  happens  to  be  near  a  Puerto 
Rican  group,  then  you  will  have  that  kind  of  fighting. 

Senator  Hennings.  That  is  because  of  proximity  and  not  because 
of  any  racial  tension  or  difficulty  ? 

Mr.  JNIarshall.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Senator  Hennings.  Now,  when  they  meet  to  fight,  do  they  ineH  at 
a  certain  place  by  prearrangement  and  come  in  force  ? 

Mr.  Marshall,  That  happens  at  so-called  big  fights,  but  usuallj^ 
what  you  have  before  that,  are  a  series  of  skirmishes  where  maybe 
4  or  5  in  one  group  will  go  out  and  accost  4  or  5  in  another  group. 

Of  course,  I  must  note  here  that  the  provocation  usually  for  the 
beginning  of  such  a  skirmish  is  very  minor;  the  girl  being  grabbed  or 
something  like  that. 

And  after  a  while,  of  course,  the  boys  are  fighting  because  they  have 
been  fighting  in  a  sense,  so  that  you  may  at  some  point  ask  a  youngster 
"What  is  this  all  about  ?  What  are  you  fighting  for",  and,  of  course, 
he  will  have  to  say  that  he  doesn't  know. 

Senator  Hennings.  Sometimes  as  you  say,  Mr.  Marshall,  the  fight 
may  start  just  between  two? 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Hennings.  And  then  like  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  where 
they  rolled  into  Gettysburg  to  get  some  shoes,  it  enlarged  into  a  3-day 
battle  and  largest  battle  of  the  Civil  War,  which  nobody  intended  to 
be  fought  there.     And  that  sometimes  happens  in  your  fight. 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Hennings.  Now,  there  are  other  fights,  I  imagine,  that  are 
the  result  of  direct  challenge  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Senator  Hennings.  A  conveyed  challenge  where  you  appear  in 
force  at  a  given  place  and  have  a  fight  ?     Isn't  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  true,  sir.  Of  course,  now  the  police  have 
been  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  it,  and  of  course,  they  have  their 
own  people  who  are  interested  in  this  problem;  so  that  these  large 
pitch  battles  taking  place  in  public  parks,  are  not  as  frequent  as  they 
used  to  be — before  the  police  really  got  their  finger  on  just  what  was 
going  on.  You  have  more  of  the  hit-and-run  kind  of  thing  so  that 
the  police  won't  be  too  aware  of  it. 

Senator  Hennings.  In  New  York,  for  example,  the  Grand  Street 
Boys  Association  has  done  fine  work,  hasn't  it,  in  developing  young 
men  and  young  athletes,  many  of  whom  have  come  into  great 
prominence  ? 

42956 — 54— pt.  1^ 10 
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I  am  thinking  of  Jimmy  Herbert  and  some  of  those  great  per- 
formers in  atliletics  and  you  have  many  such  organizations  throughout 
the  city,  haven't  you  ? 

Mr.  JNIarsiiall.  As  far  as  I  know,  sir. 

Senator  Hennings.  But  never  enough. 

Mr.  JNLvRSHALL.  I  agree  Avith  that,  definitely. 

Senator  Hennings.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hannocii.  Do  you  have  any  occasion  in  wliich  you  were  told 
that  these  fights  were  about  to  start ;  you  are  given  advance  knowledge 
of  them  and  tried  to  stop  them  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir;  sometimes  we  know  or  very  often  I  would 
say  we  know  that  a  fight  is  in  the  offing. 

Of  course,  what  we  do  is  try  to  pull  out  all  the  stops  at  our  disposal 
and  try  to  stop  it.  We  talk  to  the  fellows.  We  point  out  that  some 
of  them  are  on  probation ;  the  names  of  some  of  them  are  already  on 
police  records;  tliat  if  the  gangs  get  involved,  they  will  be  the  first 
ones  pulled  in.  We  point  out  the  smallness  of  the  provocation,  and 
in  other  ways,  every  way  I  should  say,  we  try  to  stop  the  fight. 

If  this  is  not  possible,  then  we  suggest  why  don't  we  get  together 
with  the  other  group  and  talk  it  over;  in  other  words,  mediation, 
and  I  will  contact  the  street  club  working  with  the  other  group,  and 
try  to  arrange  something  if  the  boys  are  amenable  to  it. 

"Wliat  happens  in  such  a  situation  if  we  can  work  out  this  media- 
tion is  that  the  leaders  of  the  two  groups  come  together  and,  of  course, 
we  try  a  softening-up  process.  We  may  drive  them  around  in  our 
car  for  maybe  an  hour  or  so  and  stop  for  coffee  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
so  that  maybe  by  the  time  we  get  to  the  meeting,  the  boys  are  already 
talking  to  each  other,  and  so  forth,  and  the  recriminations  and  blaming 
and  so  forth  are  sometimes  minimized. 

Now,  what  we  find  in  these  meetings  is  that,  although  nothing  is 
settled  for  a  long  period  of  time,  we  are  often  able  to  have  the  fighting 
stopped  for  that  occasion. 

If  this  is  not  possible,  then  maybe  a  "fair  one"  may  be  arranged. 

I  told  you  what  that  was. 

]\Ir.  Hannocii.  Do  you  ever  call  the  police  in  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hannocii.  That  is  one  thing  you  make  clear  to  these  boys? 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  boys  fully  understand  that. 

Mr.  Hannocii.  You  never  squeal  to  a  policeman? 

Mr.  Marshall.  At  no  time  will  I  say  anything. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Your  value  would  be  entirely  lost  to  the  boys  if 
you  did  that? 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hannocii.  They  know  that? 

Mr.  Marshall.  They  know  that. 

Mr.  Hannocii.  And  you  find  that  they  trust  you.  What  do  you 
do  when  ,you  find  they  are  about  to  do  something  which  is  really  out 
of  the  ordinary  ? 

Mr,  ]\L\RSHALL.  Of  course,  sir,  I  never  contact  the  police.  I  am, 
however,  in  constant  consultation  with  my  superiors,  and  if  some- 
thing is  in  the  offing  which  I  cannot  do  anything  about,  of  course,  they 
have  been  aware  of  it,  and  they  handle  that  sort  of  thing  on  a  different 
level.     I  am  not  in  that  at  all. 
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Mr.  Hannocii.  Are  there  any  girl  workers  doing  work  similar  to 
yours,  in  these  various  gangs  ? 

JMr.  Marshall.  Not  at  this  time,  sir.  My  experience  w4th  my  group 
has  been  that  the  girls  usually  follow  along  with  the  boys.  In  other 
words,  if  the  boys  are  fighting,  the  girls  will  be  along  with  them. 
But  if  the  boys  show  any  tendency  toward  socialization,  the  girls  will 
almost  go  aliead  of  them.  So  that  I  remember  one  occasion  where 
we  had  a  party ;  the  girls  were  all  there  bedecked  in  their  party  gowns 
and  so  forth,  and  of  course  the  boys  were  w^alking  around  with  their 
hats  and  coats  on  as  usual.  The  girls,  you  see,  are  usually  a  step 
ahead  of  the  guys.     And  they  are,  in  some  cases,  a  socializing  force. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  You  mean  it  is  dangerous  to  take  your  hat  and 
coat  oflf  ? 

There  are  no  girl  gangs,  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Well,  as  I  say,  they  go  along.  Sometimes  they 
fight  each  other.  That  used  to  happen.  I  haven't  heard  of  that 
recently. 

Mr.  Hannocii.  In  connection  with  your  work,  have  you  under- 
taken to  find  out  what  methods  are  being  used  to  handle  this  gang 
problem  in  other  communities  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Well,  we  have  been  in  training  courses,  and  we 
have  heard. 

Of  course,  I  wouldn't  consider  myself  competent  to  discuss  other 
methods. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  But  I  mean  have  you  exchanged  ideas  with  other 
gang  workers  in  other  cities? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  can't  say  that  I  have.  I  would  like  to  note  here 
that  the  administration  has  been  in  contact  with  other  cities,  and 
they  have  sent  speakers,  and  so  forth,  and  given  them  some  idea  of 
the  kind  of  program  that  we  have  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Is  this  practice  which  you  have  been  testifying  to, 
one  that  was  created  in  the  city  of  New  York^  Was  that  the  first 
place  it  was  used  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  don't  know.     I  can't  answer  that. 

Senator  Hennings.  Mr.  Marshall,  to  what  extent  would  you  say 
this  efl'ort  on  the  part  of  the  youth  board  is  really  working  and  im- 
proving conditions  ?     How  would  you  evaluate  it  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Well,  I  would  say  this,  and  definitely :  that  street 
fighting,  gang  fighting,  has  been  cut  down. 

Wlien  the  boys  were  unassisted  by  workers  such  as  myself,  they  had 
no  mediation  processes,  which  they  could  use  if  they  so  desired,  and 
every  incident  invariably  led  to  a  fight.  Now,  we  have  many  of  these 
instances  not  leading  to  fights,  but  leading  to  mediations  and  fair  ones. 

I  would  say  definitely,  from  the  point  of  view  of  fighting,  we  have 
had  some  impact,  I  think. 

Then,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  youngsters,  some 
youngsters  in  the  group  seem  just  on  the  border  of  going  over  into  a 
socialized  kind  of  behavior ;  and  we  have  been  able,  in  our  counseling 
with  these  youngsters,  to  help  them  to  get  over  to  the  other  side  of 
the  fence,  so  to  speak.    I  can  give  you  an  example. 

One  youngster  was  a  member  of  the  gang,  and  he  went  and  fought 
and  all  that,  but  I  could  see  from  the  way  he  did  his  homework, 
Ihat  his  heart  really  wasn't  in  it.      One  of  his  main  problems  was 
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the  fact  that  he  had  many  girl  friends;  and  he  couldn't  seem  to 
get  any  satisfaction  from  his  relationships  with  girls.  We  would  dis- 
cuss this  matter  over  coffee  and  so  forth,  time  after  time.  And  pretty 
soon  he  got  to  see  that  maybe  his  problem  wasn't  girls,  but  that  it 
had  to  do  with  something  about  himself.  And  one  time,  he  got  the 
insight  that  as  soon  as  he  won  a  girl,  he  lost  respect  for  her.  And 
then  he  came  to  see  that  maybe  he  was  having  feelings  of  unworthi- 
ness  himself.  And  as  we  discussed  this  sort  of  thing,  this  youngster 
came  to  tlie  point  I  was  trying  to  have  him  see,  without  preaching  or 
lecturing  him,  about  the  fact  that  he  had  feelings  of  unworthiness ; 
that  they  weren't  really  warranted ;  that  he  was  a  good  student,  and 
so  forth.  And  this  youngster  went  on — I  don't  say  as  a  direct  result 
of  this,  but  he  went  on,  finished  school,  got  a  job  as  a  clerk  in  a  bank, 
and  I  believe  now  he  is  thinking  of  getting  married. 

Now,  I  cite  this  as  an  example  of  some  of  the  things  that  I  think 
we  are  able  to  accomplish  with  youngsters  on  an  individual  basis,  ])lus 
the  fact  that  I  think  we  do  have  some  impact  in  terms  of  cutting  down 
lighting. 

Senator  Hennings.  What  you  have  said  about  mediation  leads  to  a 
question  relating  to  the  grounds  upon  which  these  real  or  fancied 
grievances  occur. 

What  are  the  intentions,  in  general,  and  what  are  the  things  that 
lead  up  to  these  fights  '\  What  is  it  they  would  mediate  and  arbitrate  % 
Mr.  ]\Iarshall.  What  might  happen  is  that  in  school — and,  of  course, 
you  have  boys  from  various  gangs  going  to  one  high  school — let  us 
say;  a  member  of  one  gang  may  say,  "You  guys  are  a  bunch  of  punks," 
or,  "I  don't  like  you  guys,"  or  "Our  club  doesn't  like  your  club,"  that 
might  be  sufficient  provocation.  Or  a  guy  might  trip  another  guy  in 
gym  or  try  to  get  another  guy's  girl  friend  away  from  the  fellow. 

Senator  Hennings.  Is  not  a  lot  of  it  just  blowing  off  steam,  just 
an  outlet  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  would  seem  to  me  so.  Because  many  times,  as 
I  told  you,  the  boys  who  are  involved  in  the  fighting  don't  really  know, 
and  don't  really  care  what  they  are  fighting  for  or  what  it  is  all  about. 
They  don't  care. 

Senator  Hennings.  And  have  you  not  found  that  athletics  of  one 
kind  or  another  are  of  some  benefit  to  you,  if  you  can  direct  their 
energies  into  those  channels  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  What  we  have  found  in  that  regard  is  that  at  first, 
as  I  say,  the  group  generally  tends  to  be  quite  listless.  A  few  have 
developed  athletic  skills,  but  some  are  in  such  a  late  age  in  terms  of 
how  old  you  usually  develop  these  skills,  that  they  are  reluctant  to 
even  try  to  get  started  in  it.  But  with  a  push,  sometimes,  as  a  group 
or  maybe  as  individuals,  they  can  be  persuaded  to  join  the  "Y'^ 
boxing  program,  let  us  say,  or  get  a  bunch  of  the  guys  together,  maybe 
some  guys  who  aren't  even  members  of  the  gang,  and  f onn  a  basket- 
ball team  and  get  in  with  the  scheduled  play  of  some  community  cen- 
ters.    And  these  things  do  lead  to  real  satisfaction,  I  think. 

Senator  Hennings.  Do  you  find  that  playgrounds  and  community 
centers  are  places  where  you  can  induce  them  to  go,  or  where  they  like 
to  go? 

There  was  some  discussion  this  morning  about  the  difficulty  of 
supervised  recreation. 
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Mr.  Marshall.  Well,  they  do  definitely  resist  supervision.  You 
will  get  this :  There  may  be  a  rule  in  a  community  center,  remove  your 
hats,  and  that  might  be  enough  to  keep  a  group  from  going  in  there. 
Or  smoking — of  course,  they  insist  that  they  be  allowed  to  smoke. 
And,  of  course,  many  community  centers  refuse  to  have  this. 

Then  you  have  another  problem  with  these  kinds  of  groups ;  namely, 
that  a  group  controls  a  certain  turf,  and  every  facility  in  that  turf. 
So  that  if  a  group  has  in  its  possession  a  community  center,  the  boys, 
although  they  live  nearby,  who  could  ordinarily  go  to  that  center 
and  use  the  facilities  there,  cannot  go,  for  fear  of  running  into  trouble 
with  this  group. 

Senator  Hennings.  You  discussed  what  you  called  "a  fair  one'' 
in  terms  of  a  fight,  and  "a  rumble."     I  believe  that  was  the  expression. 
Mr.  Marshall.  "A  rumble." 

Senator  Hennings.  What  are  the  conditions  which  v.ould  govern 
the  alternatives  there? 

Mr.  Marshall.  What  are  the  conditions  that  would  make  a  group 
decide  whether  they  wanted  a  "fair  one"  or  a  "rumble?" 

Senator  Hennings.  Yes ;  whether  it  shall  be  one  or  the  other. 
Mr.  Marshall.  Usually  one  of  the  boys  says,  "Let's  make  it  a  'fair 
one,'  "  or  maybe  the  guy  that  has  been  aggrieved  may  say,  "I  don't 
want  you  to  get  into  this.     This  is  my  fight."     That  has  happened  on 
occasions. 

And  instead  of  a  "rumble"  there  may  be  a  "fair  one."  But  there 
usually  has  to  be  some  force  to  decide  on  a  "fair  one,"  rather  than  just 
having  it  out  gang  for  gang. 

Senator  Hennings.  There  is  really  no  rule  of  thumb,  then  ? 
Mr,  Marshall.  No. 

Senator  Hennings.  Some  of  it  is  on  influence,  and  some  of  it  is 
after  some  consideration  or  premeditation? 
Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  What  system  do  they  have  for  getting  the  gang  to- 
gether for  a  "rumble?" 

Mr.  Marshall.  Well,  when  something  is  in  the  air,  in  the  offing, 
everyone  can  almost  sense  it — the  feeling.  There  is  tension  in  the 
entire  neighborhood.  And,  of  course,  many  of  the  j^oungsters  stay 
off  the  streets  altogether.  Tlie  girls  may  be  off  the  streets.  In  fact, 
sometimes  I  have  been  told  by  juvenile  officials  of  the  police  depart- 
ment that  as  soon  as  they  see  the  streets  deserted,  they  get  a  feeling  that 
something  is  up.  So  that  there  is  this  electric  tension  in  the  air  at 
these  times  when  the  fight  is  in  the  offing.  And,  of  course,  the  boys 
are  rounded  up.     But  the}^  seem  to  sense  it. 

Actually,  you  don't  need  too  much  communication. 
Senator  Hennings.  I  am  told  that  same  thing  by  the  wardens  of 
penitentiaries  and  reformatories;  that  they  can  generally  tell  when 
there  is  going  to  be  trouble,  because  of  the  feeling  of  tension.  They 
say  you  can  just  feel  it  in  an  institution.  And  the  same  obtains  in 
these  fights  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  right. 

I  would  like  to  interject  this,  here,  in  further  corroboration  of  that 
thesis.  For  example,  when  2  groups  are  fighting  in  a  city,  the  mem- 
l)fMS  of  those  2  groups  in  an  institution  often  are  found  to  be  fighting 
at  that  very  same  time,  although  the  mail  and  other  information  is 
screened.     So  it  would  seem  that  there  is  some  kind  of  thing. 
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Senator  Hennings.  Grapevine? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Grapevine  or  something  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  Hannocii.  Do  many  of  the  boys  that  you  get  jobs  for  stay  at 
tlie  jobs,  or  do  you  find  that  they  come  back? 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  depends  on  the  individual  youngsters.  As  to 
some  youngsters,  it  is  sufficient  just  to  get  them  one  job,  and  they  them- 
selves, after  they  have  had  the  experience  of  Avorking,  go  out  and  find 
themselves  jobs. 

Of  course,  this  agency  that  finds  jobs  for  these  hard-to-please  young- 
sters stresses  the  point  that  tlie  boys  should  feel  free  to  come  back 
time  and  again  if  they  have  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  job  given 
them.     So  they  do  get  that  feeling,  that  they  can  change. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  assist  the  boys  who  are  picked  up  by  the 
police  and  taken  to  court? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes.  We  try  to  be  supportive  on  these  occasions. 
In  other  words,  we  may  go  to  the  court  or  to  the  jail  to  see  them. 
We  might  take  them  cigarettes,  we  might  take  messages  home.  You 
know.     Tlie  sort  of  message  that  could  be  taken. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  ever  appear  witli  them  in  the  juvenile 
court  or  the  criminal  court  to  assist  them  in  having  their  sentences 
as  light  as  possible,  or  to  protect  them  in  cases  where  you  don't  think 
the}^  have  committed  the  offense  with  which  they  are  being  charged? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  think  we  have  a  very  good  working  relationship 
with  the  courts,  some  of  the  courts.  And  we  are  able  to  prepare  a 
summary  of  our  contact  with  the  youngster  and  route  that  to  the  in- 
terested parties  in  the  court.  They  use  that  summary  with  their  other 
information,  in  making  evaluation. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  You  act  as  an  associated  probation  officer? 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Hennings.  Mr.  Marshall,  we  are  very  grateful  to  you  for 
your  testimony.  I  am  sure  it  is  going  to  be  of  great  value  to  this 
committee. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Is  Mrs.  Wilkinson  here? 

Mrs.  Wilkinson,  have  you  given  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  MES.  GEORGE  WILKINSON,  HAELINGEN,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Wilkinson.  I  don't  believe  so.    Mrs.  George  Wilkinson. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  And  your  home  address? 

Mrs.  Wilkinson.  I  live  in  Plarlingen,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  as  I  said  when  I  met  you,  we  have 
you  here  as  a  live  statistic.  You  are  one  of  the  housewives  and  mothers 
who  have  taken  into  your  home  a  delinquent  child  and  have  been 
bringing  him  up  as  part  of  your  family,  have  you  not? 

Mrs.  Wilkinson.  I  would  amend  that  only  by  saying  that  I  don't 
think  the  child  in  our  family  is  delinquent.  I  think  he  was  potentially 
so,  and  would  have  become  so  had  he  not  had  a  good  home  environment 
to  go  to. 

Mr.  PIannocti.  How  did  the  child  come  to  your  attention? 

Mrs.  Wilkinson.  He  came  to  my  attention  first,  because  the  teacher, 
his  teacher,  who  was  also  my  oldest  son's  teacher,  brought  the  matter 
up  in  a  parent-teacher  conference.  Her  concern  and  the  concern  of 
the  principal  of  the  school  was  simply  that  they  felt  the  boy  had 
tremendous  potentialities.    He  is  a  bright  child,  an  awfully  nice  kid 
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in  lots  of  ways,  very  able,  and  they  felt  that  at  the  moment  he  was 
extremely  poorly  housed;  that  his  situation  in  which  he  was  being 
boarded  at  the  moment  was  a  very  unsavory  sort  of  place ;  and  they 
were  afraid  if  something  wasn't  done  to  put  him  into  a  normal  family 
relationship,  he  would  become  delinquent.  As  the  teacher  put  it,  I 
think,  "He  is  such  a  fine  kid,  he  is  worth  saving,  and  if  something  isn't 
done  soon,  he  won't  be." 

Mr.  Hannoch.  How  old  is  he? 

Mrs.  WiLKiisrsoN.  He  was  13  about  a  week  ago. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  And  is  he  older  or  younger  than  your  own  children  ? 

Mrs.  Wilkinson.  He  is  almost  a  year  older  than  my  oldest  child. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  How  many  do  you  have? 

Mrs.  Wilkinson.  Three. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  And  has  life  been  going  on  harmoniously  at  home? 

Mrs.  Wilkinson.  Quite  well,  1  think.  There  have  been  problems, 
of  course.  I  knew  there  would  be  from  the  start.  But  for  the  most 
part,  I  think  we  have  been  able  to  handle  it  without  any  undue  upset. 
And  luckily,  my  own  children  are  sufficiently  secure  and  mature 
emotionally  to  be  able  to  take  the  things  that  come  along;  and  with 
some  explanation  and  help  from  me,  I  think  they  are  really  as  much 
a  part  of  the  therapy  involved  as  I  am. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Did  you  consult  them  before  you  brought  him 
home  ? 

Mrs.  Wilkinson.  Did  I  talk  to  my  children  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Wilkinson.  I  asked  my  older  boy  if  he  knew  the  kid,  and  he 
said,  "Yes."  I  had  never  heard  him  mention  him  before,  although 
the  class  is  small,  because  it  is  a  little  country  town.  And  I  tried, 
without  prying,  to  find  out  what  he  knew.  And  his  answer  simply 
was,  "Yes,  I  know  him.  He  gets  into  fights  a  lot  with  kids,  but  I  guess 
he  is  really  not  to  be  blamed.  His  mother  and  father  aren't  living 
together,  and  he  doesn't  really  have  a  home."  That  was  what  my  child 
said  to  me. 

Mr.  HANxficii.  There  was  no  objection  from  the  children^ 

Mrs.  Wilkinson.  Not  at  all.  In  fact,  they  thought  it  would  be 
rather  fun  to  have  someone  else,  the  more,  the  merrier,  you  know. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  selling  this  to  your 
husband  ? 

Mrs.  Wh.kixson.  Both  of  us  had  qualms  about  it.  In  fact,  we 
didn't  get  into  the  situation  immediately,  because  we  felt  we  would 
pi-efer  not  to  become  involved  unless  the  social  caseworker  in  the  area 
was  also  involved.  And  as  it  turned  out,  the  situation  in  which  the 
boy  was  housed  finally  came  to  the  attention  of  the  local  caseworker. 
And  she  was  able  to  suggest  to  the  father  that  there  was  a  more 
suitable  place,  she  felt,  where  the  boy  could  be.  And  as  it  turned  out, 
the  place  where  he  was  living  was  closed  up. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  How  do  the  neighbors  and  their  children  treat  him  ? 

Mrs.  Wilkinson.  Just  like  one  of  us. 

In  a  smalltown  situation — that  is  one  of  the  things  I  like  about  a 
small  town — children  are  accepted  for  what  they  are,  whether  they  are 
the  son  of  the  most  ignorant  and  poorest  person  in  the  town.  They  are 
accepted  not  on  the  basis  of  any  ])articular  social  status;  they  are 
accej)ted  for  tlie  kind  of  person  they  are.  And  I  think  that  is  one 
reason  we  moved  to  a  small  town,  because  we  like  that  sort  of  thing 
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for  our  own  cliildren.  We  felt  that  it  gave  them  an  opportunity  to 
develop  judorments,  "which  they  can't  develop  in  a  situation  where  they 
are  exposed  only  to  children,  who  are  of  their  own  particular  social 
and  economic  level. 

In  a  large  city,  for  example,  parents  usually  see  to  it,  if  they  have 
means,  that  their  children  meet  only  people  of  whom  they  approve, 
and  they  send  them  to  schools  where  the  children  of  their  own  friends 
go,  and  so  on. 

If  you  live  in  a  small  town,  your  child  may  be  playing  with  the 
son  of  a  very  wealthy  person,  and  his  best  friend  also  may  be  the 
son  of  somebod}^  who  works  in  the  village  blacksmith  shop  or  some- 
thing. And  I  think  it  helps  one's  children  to  develop  a  sense  of 
values. 

Mr.  Haxxocii.  Do  you  have  any  problem  with  the  boy's  father  or 
mother  ? 

Mrs.  Wilkinson.  No,  we  haven't.  I  had  thought  we  might,  which 
was  one  of  the  tilings  which  made  us  hesitate  in  the  beginning.  The 
boy's  parents  liave  not  been  living  together  apparently  for  some 
time.  The  mother  has  been  ill  and  out  of  the  picture,  and  apparently 
has  had  emotional  difficulties,  and  I  gather  that  the  father  has  had 
custody  of  tlie  child.  At  least,  he  had  sole  charge  of  him.  And  he 
has  been  most  cooperative. 

There  have  been  one  or  two  cases  in  which  I  have  wondered,  for 
example:  the  child's  father  is  supposed  to  clothe  him.  His  shoes 
gave  out  completely  about  a  week  ago,  and  I  told  the  father  he  was 
going  to  have  to  have  shoes  immediately,  because  he  had  nothing.  The 
father  was  supposed  to  appear  at  a  certain  time  to  take  him  out  and 
get  shoes,  and  he  didn't.  And  so  I  had  to  take  the  boy  to  get  shoes. 
The  boy  was  greatly  disturbed,  apparently  because  he  thought  his 
father  wouldn't  like  the  fact  that  I  had  done  it;  because  he  was 
afraid  perhaps  that  I  had  spent  more  money  than  his  father  would 
have  approved  of.  But  when  I  explained  to  the  father  that  the  child 
had  to  have  shoes,  and  told  him  that  we  had  gotten  this  particular 
pair  because  we  found,  with  our  own  children,  that  we  spent  less 
money  in  the  long  run  in  not  buying  less  expensive  shoes  which  wore 
out  right  away,  we  found  him  most  cooperative.  And,  in  fact,  he 
has  said  to  us  that  he  wants  the  child  to  be  subject  to  our  discipline; 
that  he  feels  that  our  judgment  is  the  one  that  should  prevail,  because 
he  is  not  around  and  doesn't  know. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  else  that  undertakes,  in  your 
group,  in  your  community,  to  cure  this  juvenile  delinquency  prol3lem 
in  the  way  that  you  are  doing? 

Mrs.  Wilkinson.  I  don't  know  of  anyone — Yes,  I  will  take  that 
back.  I  do.  There  is  a  neighbor  of  ours  a  short  distance  away  who 
has  tAvo  quite  young  children,  little  girls.  I  don't  know  the  particular 
situation.  In  that  case,  I  think  they  are  direct  wards  of  the  State, 
and  they  are  much  younger,  and  the  situation  is  somewhat  different. 
I  think  they  are  first-grade  children.  But  they  have  taken  them  into 
their  family. 

Senator  Hennings.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Wilkinson.  And 
I,  on  behalf  of  the  subcommittee,  would  like  to  commend  you  for  the 
spirit  that  has  animated  your  contribution  to  this  general  problem. 

Mrs.  Wilkinson.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Hannoch,  Mrs.  Garrie  Bray? 

Mrs.  Bray,  you  reside  in  Austin,  Tex.,  do  you  not? 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  GARRIE  BRAY,  AUSTIN,  TEX. 

Mrs.  Brat.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  You  are  in  a  larger  city,  aren't  you  ? 

Mrs.  Bray.  Well,  it  is  150,000,  not  large  and  not  small. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  And  you  have  a  family  of  your  own  ? 

Mrs.  Bray.  I  have  a  family  of  three  children. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  And  what  are  their  ages  ? 

JNIrs.  Bray.  Eleven,  thirteen,  and  twenty. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  You  indicated  to  us  that  you  were  quite  worried 
about  this  juvenile  delinquency  problem,  as  it  existed  in  your  com- 
munity, did  you  not? 

Mrs.  Bray.  Not  any  more  as  it  existed  in  my  community  than  the 
general  picture,  as  I  had  read  about  it  and  heard  about  it. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  That  is  what  I  mean.  And  you  heard  about  the 
activities  of  the  subcommittee,  and  you  wanted  to  express  your  con- 
cern about  it — the  general  problem? 

Mrs.  Bray.  I  was  glad  to  try  to  help  if  I  could. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  What  are  the  particular  problems  that  you  think 
exist,  as  they  apply  to  your  children  in  your  community? 

Mrs.  Bray.  Of  course,  the  only  reason,  or  the  main  reason,  I  am 
interested  in  the  problem  at  all  is  because  I  do  think  my  own  children 
and  the  other  children  in  the  community  are  related  to  the  problem, 
and  if  there  is  one  bad  child  in  our  community  we  have  to  feel  some 
concern  for  it. 

I  haven't  had  any  direct  connection  with  delinquency  through  my 
own  children  or  neighbors'  children.  I  have  worked  on  agency 
boards  as  a  volunteer  with  youngsters  in  poorer  parts  of  town  and 
from  all  other  parts  of  town,  including  the  recreation  department, 
where  we  work  with  all  children. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  have  an  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency 
in  Austin? 

Mrs.  Bray.  I  was  told  that  the  Austin  increase  was  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  the  national  increase. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  And  is  the  average  age  of  the  delinquents  reducing, 
getting  younger  and  younger  ? 

Mrs.  Bray.  That  hasn't  been  brought  out  in  any  of  the  publicity 
that  we  have  had  in  Austin.     It  is  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Are  the  crimes,  or  the  offenses  rather,  which  they 
are  committing,  of  a  more  serious  iiature  than  they  used  to  be? 

Mrs.  Bray.  They  don't  seem  to  be. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  What  is  being  done  in  Austin  about  meeting  the 
problem  ? 

Mrs.  Bray.  You  mean  after  it  occurs;  not  in  the  way  of  prevention? 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Both. 

Mrs.  Bray.  Well,  there  has  been  some  reorganization  in  the  juvenile 
field,  through  the  juvenile  courts  and  through  the  police  department, 
with  what  they  call  the  crime-prevention  l)ureau.  But  there  is  a 
special  section  of  it  to  deal  with  juveniles. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  And  what  are  they  doing  after  the  juveniles  are 
apprehended  ? 
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Mrs.  Bray.  There  is  a  Youth  Development  Council  in  Texas,  too, 
that  most  of  the  juvenile  officers  are  learning  to  work  with  in  the 
disposition  of  these  cases.  We  have  the  training  schools  that  the 
children  have  to  go  to,  but  that  is  as  a  last  resort.  We  have  a  deten- 
tion home  in  Austin  and  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  State.  I  don't  think 
there  are  enough  of  them,  though,  or  that  there  is  enough  staff  in  very 
many  of  the  institutions. 

Senator  Hexxixgs.  Mrs.  Bray,  first,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
subcommittee  appreciates  very  much  your  interest  and  your  having 
come  all  this  distance  to  take  part  in  these  hearings  and  to  offer 
your  suggestions. 

Have  you  any  particular  suggestion  that  you  can  and  will  make  to 
the  committee  at  this  time  as  to  how  vou  think  we  should  go  about 
this? 

Mrs.  Bray.  It  is  an  observation  and  a  hope  for  some  of  the  things 
we  do  hope  will  come  out  of  this  study.  The  way  I  have  been  thinking 
of  it ;  that  the  average  parent  is  so  thoroughly  confused,  and  I  have 
found  out  maybe  average  parents  aren't  the  only  ones,  as  to  the 
scope  and  the  size  of  the  problem.  The  statistics  themselves  are  not 
easy  to  understand.  Very  few  i)arents  are  aware  of  the  relation  of 
the  problem  to  themselves.  So  often  the  average  parent  thinks  you 
are  talking  about  somebody  else's  child  and  some  other  family  when 
you  di;:cuss  delinquency  even. 

Whether  the  statistics  that  we  read  in  the  papers  and  in  the  maga- 
zine articles  reflect  the  same  sort  of  activities  that  we  consider  delin- 
quency in  our  own  communities,  is  something  that  parents  would  like 
to  have  some  help  on — and  this  business  of  the  clefinition,  the  uni- 
formity of  delinquency  itself,  and  the  ages  of  the  children,  as  well  as 
their  activities. 

One  thing  that  most  parents  seem  to  be  quite  concerned  about  is  how 
they  can  get  help  in  evaluating  for  themselves  the  needs  of  their  own 
children  and  the  children  in  their  communities  and  in  their  immediate 
neighl)orhoods;  how  to  recognize  the  predelinquent  traits  in  the  chil- 
dren that  their  children  are  associated  with. 

Senator  Hennings,  All  of  those  things  that  you  have  mentioned, 
Mrs.  Bray,  fall  within  the  purview  and  scope  of  what  this  committee 
hopes  to  do.  We  do  not  expect  to  come  finally  to  any  overall  panacea 
for  the  problem.  We  do  hope  to  find  something  out  about  the  causes 
and  cures  of  what  is  known  as  juvenile  delinquency. 

INIrs.  Bray.  And  if  there  is  any  way  for  this  subcommittee  to  let 
parents  know  what  you  have  found  and  what  you  have  decided  after 
your  study  is  finished,  I  think  you  will  help  us  all. 

Senator  Hexxixgs.  That  certainly  is  something  we  hope  to  do. 

And  thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Bray,  for  your  appearance  here. 

If  there  are  no  further  witnesses,  the  committee  will  stand  adjoui-ned. 

I  am  just  informed  by  the  counsel  that  there  are  no  witnesses  for 
tomorrow,  so  the  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  Monday  at  10 
a.  m. 

( Whereu])on,  at  4  :  50  p.  m.,  the  hearing  was  recessed  until  Monday, 
November  23, 19.53,  at  10  a.  m.) 
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MONDAY,   NOVEMBER   23,    1953 

United  States  Senate, 
SuBCOMimn-EE  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

To  Inv'estigate  Juvenile  Delinquency, 

Washington^  D.  G . 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  318, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr.,  presiding. 
Senator  Robert  C.  Hendrickson,  also  presiding  during  late  afternoon 
session. 

Present :  Senators  Hennings,  Kef auver,  and  Hendrickson. 

Also  present:  Herbert  J.  Hannoch,  subcommittee  chief  counsel; 
Herbert  Wilton  Beaser,  assistant  counsel ;  and  James  Bobo,  assistant 
counsel. 

Senator  Hennings.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  announce  for  the  record  that  Senator 
Hendrickson  is  ill  today  and  for  that  reason  may  not  be  able  to  attend 
the  hearings  today.     We  hope  that  he  will  be  with  us  tomorrow. 

Commissioner  Anslinger,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  your 
name  for  the  benefit  of  the  record  ? 

Senator  Kefauatsr.  Before  he  starts  I  want  to  express  my  regret 
about  not  having  been  here  during  the  hearings  last  week.  I  had  some 
engagements  in  Tennessee  which  had  been  made  a  long  time  ago  and 
which  I  was  unable  to  break.  I  followed  the  hearings  last  week,  and 
I  think  they  have  been  handled  in  a  very  judicial  and  fine  manner. 

Fine  people  everywhere  are  tremendously  interested  in  this  prob- 
lem. I  think  the  way  the  hearings  have  gotten  started  is  splendid. 
People  in  the  Nation  have  high  expectations  about  bringing  out  all 
the  facts,  so  that  ways  and  means  will  be  found  of  doing  something 
to  help  with  this  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency,  in  which  everybody 
is  so  tremendously  interested.  I  know  it  has  been  a  matter  which  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Hendrickson  and  I  have  been  interested  in  for 
a  long  time. 

Senator  Hennings.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator.  We  under- 
stood and  appreciated  the  reasons  for  your  not  having  been  able  to  be 
with  us  last  week.  We  are  very  glad  to  learn  from  you  that  you  ap- 
prove of  the  manner  in  which  these  hearings  have  so  far  been  con- 
ducted.   We  are  very  glad  to  have  you  with  us  here  this  morning. 

Mr.  Anslinger,  I  assume  you  probably  have  a  prepared  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  HARRY  J.  ANSLINGER,  COMMISSIONER,  BUREAU 
OF  NARCOTICS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  tlie  committee :  This  problem  is  obscured  by  an  alarmism, 
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academic  theory,  iinderemphasis,  overstatement,  and  sociological 
jargon. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  The  statement  yon  are  reading  from  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  one  I  have. 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  I  am  speaking  from  the  statement.  You 
will  find  it  in  there.     I  will  follow  it  as  closely  as  possible. 

Senator  Henxings.  The  Commissioner  is  certainly  at  liberty  to 
proceed  in  any  fashion  he  likes.  Yon  may  read  part  of  the  statement 
or  interpolate  as  you  go  along. 

Commissioner  AnsliJs'ger.  Youthful  addiction  has  not  occurred 
generally  throughout  the  country.  It  is  confined  mostly  to  certain 
segments  of  the  population  and  to  certain  neighborhoods  in  some  of 
the  large  cities.  The  extent  is  shown  by  the  survey  Avhich  I  have 
handed  to  the  committee,  which  is  classified  into  heavy,  moderate, 
light,  and  where  none  has  been  reported.  This  survey  which  we  have 
made  recently  covers  the  years  1951  and  1952. 

You  will  observe  that  these  cases  are  known  to  the  authorities. 
They  are  not  necessarily  arrests.  These  are  cases  of  addicts  that 
have  been  brought  to  our  attention  either  by  arrest  or  through  in- 
formation; sometimes  by  arrest  when  the  person  has  been  picked  up 
and  jailed  overnight  and  withdrawal  symptoms  have  appeared.  So 
we  liave  included  all  cases  brought  to  our  attention  under  the  age  of 
21.     ]\fost  of  these  are  marihuana  cases. 

I  should  say  60  percent  of  the  totals  here  are  marihuana;  about  40 
percent  being  heroin.  The  totals  for  1951  show  4,405,  and  the  figures 
for  1952  show  3,616,  or  a  substantial  reduction.  It  has  increased  in 
some  cities,  mostly  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  There  are  a  few 
cases  in  Milwaukee  where  there  is  an  increase  and  some  cases  in 
Hartford,  Conn. 

The  figures  represent  Federal,  State,  and  local  authorities.  I  think 
this  is  a  rather  significant  fact:  Of  350.000  cases  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency processed  throughout  courts  in  1951,  between  1  and  2  percent 
were  for  narcotic  offenses.  This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  been 
confronted  with  juvenile  narcotic  addict  cases.  After  World  War  I, 
the  Xew  York  Court  of  Special  Sessions  ])rocessed  28  percent  of 
addicts  under  the  age  of  21.  That  was  following  the  First  World 
War.  This  addiction  generally  follows  after  a  war.  That  outbreak 
was  brouglit  to  a  vanishing  ])oint  probably  around  the  years  1925  to 
1928.  For  2  decades  prior  to  1945,  a  teen-age  addict  was  a  rarity. 
We  would  be  shocked  if  we  saw  a  case  of  addiction  for  20  years. 

Let  me  tell  you  some  of  the  contributing  factors  which  we  have 
found.  You  have  heard  this  very  often  but  I  am  going  to  repeat  it 
because  I  have  had  close  contact  with  many  of  these  addicts  and  I 
have  found  tliis  to  be  the  fact:  that  nearly  all  of  the  juvenile  addicts 
come  from  homes  where  there  is  inadequate  ])arental  or  adult  control. 
Tlie  ])arental  responsibility  is  generally  underemphahized.  There  are 
broken  families  and  usually  domestic  iiritation.  I  am  sure  if  you 
will  visit  the  Brothers  Island  Hospital  or  the  Lexington  Hospital  and 
interview  the  addicts  under  21,  you  will  find  that  to  be  the  general 
pattern. 

Then  there  is  a  lack  of  moral  and  ethical  values  in  the  home  and  a 
complete  disregard  of  personal  responsibility.  It  is  rather  eignificant 
that  this  addiction  comes  from  areas  of  social  and  economic  depriva- 
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tion,  and  it  is  associated  with  poor  housing.  Poor  housing  goes  into 
that  scheme  of  things. 

I  have  submitted  to  the  subcommittee,  the  Detroit  mayor's  commit- 
tee report  which  throws  important  light  on  the  use  of  narcotics  by  ado- 
lescents. I  think  you  should  read  that  report  because  it  is  a  very  pro- 
found study  made  by  experts  in  that  city  where  they  had  a  very  sub- 
stantial problem.  This  report  places  very  high  significance  on  the 
fact  that  over  90  percent  of  the  addicted  persons  under  21,  committed 
in  Detroit,  came  from  2  police  precincts  in  a  section  of  the  city  desig- 
nated to  be  in  the  lowest  rank  and  an  area  of  economic  and  social 
deprivation.  You  find  that  true  in  nearly  all  other  places  east  of  the 
Rockies.  However,  when  you  get  to  the  Pacific  coast,  you  will  find 
a  different  situation  in  relation  to  the  areas  which  they  cover.  I  can- 
not say  this  same  situation  exists  on  the  west  coast. 

Addiction  generally  follows  in  the  wake  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
Crime  breeds  addiction.  Addiction  from  those  areas  is  also  asso- 
ciated with  the  character  disorders  where  there  is  little  internal  self- 
discipline.  It  is  not  found  generally  in  the  realm  of  the  reasonably 
happy,  emotionally  normal  adjusted  youth,  although  we  do  encounter 
some  cases.    Even  there  you  find  some  domestic  irritation. 

Another  contributing  factor  in  the  renaissance  of  the  narcotic  traf- 
fic— because  this  thing  just  started  about  1948 — was  a  decline  in  pen- 
alties. The  average  penalty  was  18  months  for  trafficking.  Congress 
passed  Public  Law  255,  providing  heavier  penalties,  and  the  sentences 
have  now  jumped  from  an  average  of  18  months  to  42  months  and  are 
having  effect  on  the  trafficker.  The  heavy  sentences  deter  him.  That 
is  the  only  language  he  understands. 

Where  you  find  heavy  penalties  like  in  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  and  St. 
Louis,  the  traffic  is  going  down.  Baltimore  and  St.  Louis  are  out- 
standing examples  of  where  heavy  penalties  deter  the  trafficker. 

Senator  Henning.  You  mean  in  those  cases,  the  Federal  courts 
seem  to  be  mindful  of  the  problem  and  believe  that  heavy  sentences, 
by  their  imposition,  tend  to  curb  them  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  Federal  and  State  Judges  in  those  areas 
sometimes  impose  the  maximum.  We  find  where  heavy  penalties  are 
imposed  on  the  trafficker,  the  traffic  diminishes.  I  might  say  that  was 
particularly  true  in  your  own  State,  Senator,  in  Memphis,  when  a 
Judge  got  in  there  and  started  to  throw  the  book  at  them.  The  traffic 
disappeared.  Memphis  at  one  time  was  one  of  the  big  trafficking  cen- 
ters for  the  South  and  the  Southwest.  Now  that  is  no  longer  the  case 
because  of  heavy  sentences  for  the  traffic. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  think  the  problem  would  b-e  completely 
solved  if  every  drug  pusher  who  came  before  the  court  was  sent  away 
for  a  long  time  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  I  will  tell  you  that  where  the  Judge  says 
"I  will  have  no  drug  peddling  in  my  district"  it  usually  disappears. 

Mr.  Hannocii.  Why  don't  they  do  it  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  We  get  good  sentences  in  some  places 
and  in  other  places  we  don't.  We  should  have  heavier  sentences  for 
the  trafficker. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Where  are  the  soft  spots? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  I  do  not  like  to  put  my  finger  on  them, 
hut  you  can  take  this  survey  here  and  you  can  very  easily  see  where 
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no  traiiic  is  reported.    I  do  not  know  how  many  States  there  are  here, 
])ut  there  are  probably  20. 

Mr.  Hannocii.  It  does  not  mean  there  is  no  traffic  becanse  the 
judges  sent  them  away. 

Commissioner  Axslixger.  That  is  a  very  contributing  factor  in 
the  sup]Dression  of  the  traffic.  Let's  take  St.  Louis,  where  the  Federal 
Judge  Roy  Harper  will  sentence  peddlers  to  16  years.  They  are  not 
etaying  there. 

Take  Detroit.  There  the  sentence  for  the  first  offense  for  sale  is  as 
much  as  20  years  minimum.    That  is  too  hot  for  the  tratlicker. 

Another  place  is  New  Orleans.  Under  State  law,  the  minimum 
sentence  is  10  years  for  trafficking.  All  those  peddlers  are  moving 
out  of  there.    They  are  not  taking  a  chance. 

Senator  Henxings.  You  mentioned,  Mr.  Commissioner,  one  of  the 
tliree  Federal  judges  in  what  happens  to  be  my  city  in  St.  Louis,  Judge 
Koy  Harper,  Judges  Moore  and  Hullin  are  two  other  judges,  are 
they  not  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  They  are  coming  along  with  Judge 
Harper  on  that,  because  that  is  a  heavy-penalty  ai'ea.  We  do  not  find 
the  traffic  on  the  increase  there.  If  anything,  it  is  down  to  a  pretty 
substantial  minimum. 

Mr.  Hanxocii.  Why  do  you  think  we  should  not  know  where  the 
soft  areas  are  ?    You  cannot  tell  it  by  looking  at  that  list. 

Senator  Hexxixgs.  ^Iv.  Counsel,  I  assume  the  Commissioner  would 
not  like  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  being  critical  of  certain  Federal 
judges. 

Commissioner  Axslixger.  I  will  give  you  that  in  executive  session, 
Mr.  Counsel,  but  I  am  not  going  to  label  certain  States  here. 

Senator  Hexnixgs.  With  the  consent  of  Senator  Kef  auver,  may  we 
then  suggest  that  at  the  conclusion  of  your  testimony  you  give  the 
committee  in  executive  session,  or  sometime  during  the  day,  the  benefit 
of  your  statistics  and  observations  on  this  point? 

Senator  Kefauver.  May  I  ask  a  question  liere  ? 

Senator  Hexxixgs.  Yes. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mr.  Anslinger,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  2i/2  years 
ago,  when  we  had  this  matter  up  of  penalties — when  we  had  the 
Senate  Crime  Committee — your  testimony  was  that  in  some  districts 
the  judges  inflicted  a  heavy  penalty;  that  the  peddlers  would  then 
move  on  to  places  where  the  penalties  were  light,  and  that  there  was 
great  need  for  some  uniformity  in  penalties  for  peddlers.  So  an 
eff(jrt  was  made  in  which  our  committee  and  the  House  committee, 
investigating  crime,  headed  by  Congressman  Boggs,  asked  for  the 
enactment  of  the  minimum  penalty  law  which  was  put  into  effect. 
That  is  Public  Law  255  I  believe. 

Commissioner  Axslixger.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauv^er.  Has  your  experience  been  that  that  law  has  had 
a  good  effect  throughout  the  Nation  in  cutting  down  the  amount  of 
peddling? 

Commissioner  Axslixger.  Senator,  it  has  cut  it  down  substantially 
all  over  the  country.  There  is  one  weakness  in  that  law,  and  that 
is  for  the  first  offender,  the  judge  may  suspend  sentence.  We  are 
getting,  under  that,  quite  a  number  of  cases  where  there  is  probation 
granted.     Some  of  the  States  do  not  permit  probation. 
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Senator  Kefauver.  Mr.  Anslinger,  under  the  law  there  might  be 
a  probation  for  the  first  offender.  After  that  it  is  2  years,  and  with 
each  offense,  it  doubles.  So  if  the  person  is  found  guilty,  I  do  not 
see  that  the  Federal  judge  has  much  discretion  in  whether  after  the 
first  otfenfee  he  gives  a  penalty  or  not.  I  think  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  this  law  has  been  under  attack  by  certain  bar  associations 
and  certain  groups,  on  the  theory  it  should  not  be  a  mandatory  re- 
quirement for  a  Federal  judge  to  inflict  severe  penalty,  but  it  should 
be  left  to  his  discretion.  In  your  opinion,  this  has  helped  cut  down 
the  traffic? 

Commissioner  Anslixger.  It  has  cut  it  down  substantially.  Let 
me  comment  on  that. 

At  the  conference  of  State  district  attorneys  in  Denver  2  months 
ago,  they  went  all  out.  There  was  unanimous  decision  on  the  Boggs 
Act.  They  recommended  all  States  adopt  this  legislation.  So  far  16 
States,  including  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  have  adopted  legislation 
similar  to  this  Public  Law  255,  known  as  the  Boggs  Act. 

Senator  Kefauver.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  as  of  3  years  ago 
either  none  or  possibly  one  State  had  a  mandatory  sentence  law.  So 
this  has  all  been  done  within  the  last  2%  years. 

Commissioner  Axslinger.  I  might  point  out  to  you  there  is  an- 
other mandatory  law  on  the  books  in  relation  to  robbing  the  mails. 
Armed  robbery  of  the  mails  covers  25  years  minimum.  If  you  ever 
tried  to  tinker  with  that  law,  you  would  have  the  whole  Post  Office 
Department  move  on  Washington  because  that  has  been  of  tremen- 
dous help  in  stopping  robbery  of  the  mails.  You  do  not  see  that  in 
headlines  any  more  because  the  criminal  will  not  take  that  25-ye:u' 
cliance. 

Michigan  has  a  mandatory  20-year  law.  In  Louisiana  it  is  10 
years.  *  First  offense  goes  far  beyond  the  Federal  act,  but  I  have  not 
heard  too  much  criticism  about  that  law.  There  has  been  some  but 
not  too  much.  Certainly  there  are  cases  where  there  are  extenuating 
cii'cumstances,  where  the  judge  will  probably  suggest  the  crime  be 
reduced  to  one  of  possession  rather  than  to  sale. 

Another  effect  this  act  has  had  which  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
you,  is  that  we  naturally  have  a  hard  time  getting  information.  We 
have  to  work  undercover  on  these  cases.  We  do  not  start  with  the 
corpus  delicti  and  work  back ;  we  have  to  go  into  the  mobs  and  then 
come  up  with  our  evidence. 

Now,  when  you  get  a  second  offender  and  he  sees  5  years  facing  him, 
he  wants  to  talk.  The  first  time  we  have  been  able  to  get  in  the  traffic 
is  where  the  man  does  not  want  to  take  5  years.  If  he  gives  us 
sufficient  information  to  justify  a  change  in  the  charge,  we  might 
change  it  to  one  of  possession  under  a  State  act.  But  we  are  for  the 
first  time  getting  these  people  who  come  in  who  say,  "I  am  not  taking 
5  or  10  years.     I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  if  I  can  trade." 

Mr.  IIannoch.  After  they  are  sentenced,  do  they  get  out  on  parole  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  IIannoch.  Who  gets  them  out  ? 

Commissioner  Anslixger.  That  is  part  of  the  Federal  system. 
That  has  not  been  changed  at  all  in  the  act. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  get  notice  of  an  application  for  parole  ? 
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(Commissioner  Anslinger.  No,  sir.  We  get  notice  of  an  applica- 
tion and  we  are  always  permitted  to  send  in  our  recommendation  which 
is  siisually  100  percent  "No."  I  do  not  know  of  a  favorable  recom- 
mendation we  make. 

]\lr.  Hannoch.  Wliat  type  of  people  recommend  parole  for  these 
drug  pushers  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  I  do  not  see  any  of  that  at  all.  I  never 
see  that. 

Senator  Ivefauver.  You  are  not  talking  about  the  parole  in  the 
beginning ;  you  are  talking  about  parole  after  they  have  served  their 
term  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  That  is  right. 

Senator  PIennings.  Being  paroled  under  the  regularly  constituted 
procedures  in  the  Federal  prison  system  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  That  is  right.  We  do  not  go  into  that 
at  all.     That  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parole  board. 

Another  great  weakness  that  we  have  here  is  the  lack  of  State 
enforcement.  Only  California,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Florida, 
and  New  York  assist  us  at  the  State  level.  Similar  outbreaks  of  teen- 
age addiction  are  occurring  in  Europe,  in  the  Near  East,  and  in  Asia. 

Senator  IvEFAmER.  Why  don't  you  enlarge  upon  what  effort  is  being 
made  with  what  success  has  been  made,  of  trying  to  get  State  co- 
operation in  these  other  States  ?  I  remember  some  time  back  you  put 
on  quite  a  drive  to  have  your  agents  work  with  State  enforcement 
agents  so  there  could  be  higher  competency  at  the  State  level  and 
better  cooperation  between  the  State  and  Federal  agents.  What  are 
you  doing  in  that  regard  and  what  success  are  you  havin^j  I 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  Most  of  our  cooperation  in  the  State  is 
with  the  city  people.  I  would  say  they  are  alert  to  this  problem, 
which  accounts  for  this  reduction,  you  see ;  otherwise  we  would  not  be 
showing  these  figures.  In  nearly  every  city — I  can  say  almost  every 
city  where  there  is  a  problem — there  is  a  narcotic  problem.  New  York 
has  140  men ;  Los  Angeles  has  40  men ;  Baltimore  has  about  10  men ; 
and  Washington  has  about  10. 

That  is  where  we  need  the  cooperation.  Wlien  I  speak  of  State 
cooperation,  what  we  would  like  to  have  is  that  the  States  would 
relieve  us  of  the  necessity  of  controlling  the  legitimate  traffic.  Not 
any  of  the  drugs  are  getting  into  the  traffic  from  legitimate  sources, 
such  as  doctors  and  druggists  or  wholesalers  and  manufacturers. 
There  is  no  diversion  there.  That  is  under  complete  control.  If 
there  is  diversion,  we  would  like  to  have  the  State  take  that  up  rather 
than  the  Federal  Government  because  with  our  small  force  we  would 
like  to  confine  our  work  to  the  international  and  interstate  traffic. 
That  is  why  I  just  mentioned  these  few  States  that  do  give  us  help. 

New  Jersey  is  the  only  State  where  you  have  a  force  within  the  State 
j)olice — a  narcotics  squad  set  up  within  the  State  police.  We  do  get 
excellent  help.  That  is  about  the  only  State  where  we  get  that.  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  each  have  an  enforcement  squad.  California 
does  excellent  work.  I  think  they  have  some  40  men  on  the  State 
squad  and  the  cities  have  squads;  the  sheriffs;  the  county.  That  is 
true  in  New  Jersey.  I  believe  every  sheriff  is  right  on  the  ball.  When 
we  start  work  in  New  Jersey  everybody  pitches  in.  It  is  really  a 
remarkable  team. 
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I  am  not  saying  this  because  of  Mr.  Hannoch  or  tlie  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Senator  Hendrickson,  but  I  do  say  New  Jersey  stands 
out  as  a  wonderful  State  in  that  regard. 

Senator  Kefauver,  I  think  a  whole  lot  of  local  cooperation  is 
secured  by  the  FBI  through  the  FBI  school. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  Narcotics  Division's  setting  up  a  similar 
school  and  encouraging  State  and  local  people  to  send  their  people  here 
to  work  with  your  agents;  in  the  first  place,  to  find  out  methods  of 
detecting  narcotic  peddlers  better;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  create 
local  interest  and  to  secure  better  cooperation  between  the  Federal 
agents  and  the  local  agents?  Wouldn't  a  school  of  that  sort,  similar 
to  the  FBI  school,  be  of  some  assistance? 

Commissioner  Anslixger.  It  would,  but  it  would  cost  us  more  than 
the  appropriation  we  have,  I  am  afraid,  if  we  wanted  to  set  up  a 
school  of  that  kind  and  have  these  local  people  come  in. 

Senator  E^efauver.  The  local  people  pay  their  own  way  to  the  FBI 
school. 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  That  is  true,  but  to  staff  a  school  of  that 
kind  and  run  it  would  cost  considerable  money.  We  are  perfectly 
willing  to  go  along  on  that  if  Congress  will  provide  us  with  the  funds. 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  we  could  get  them. 

Senator  Kefaitv'er.  ^YhY  don't  you  consider  asking  for  the  funds? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  We  might  take  that  up  with  the  Budget 
Bureau.  I  want  to  tell  you  what  we  are  doing  along  that  line.  When 
New  Jersey  set  up  this  State  squad  within  the  State  police,  we  took 
those  men  over  for  possibly  2  months  and  they  worked  undercover 
with  our  men.  That  is  the  best  school.  They  worked  under  cover. 
That  is  true  throughout  the  country  with  local  police  departments. 
When  they  start  a  squad,  we  invite  them  to  come  over  with  us  and 
start  undercover  work.  That  is  the  way  to  learn  narcotic  enforce- 
ment. That  has  paid  dividends.  After  about  2  months  these  police 
know  exactly  what  our  problem  is  and  how  to  approach  it.  It  has 
been  especially  true  with  the  New  Jersey  State  squad.  They  get  first- 
hand knowledge. 

If  you  had  a  school  here,  you  would  not  be  able  to  do  that.  You 
would  have  to  go  out  in  their  States  and  teach  them  this  undercover 
work,  but  it  is  something  to  consider.  The  cost  of  running  such  an 
operation  has  always  been  a  stumbling  block.  I  know  you  recom- 
mended it  in  your  report. 

Senator  Kefaitv^er.  I  think  the  people  are  so  concerned  about  this 
narcotics  problem,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  had 
less  than  200  agents  or  about  200  agents,  to  police  the  whole  Nation 
and  all  the  territories,  that  if  you  take  the  lead  in  asking  for  appro- 
priate money  to  have  more  enforcement  to  bring  about  better  co- 
operation, you  would  find  the  Congress  and  the  people  with  you. 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  Congress  has  dealt  very  nicely  with  us. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Two  years  ago,  upon  our  recommendation,  you 
asked  for  more  money  and  it  went  through  without  any  objection  at 
all,  as  I  remember  it. 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  That  is  right.  It  enabled  us  to  get  up 
to  prewar  strength.  I  do  not  think  the  Federal  Government  should 
do  this  whole  job.  They  couldn't.  We  want  to  take  care  of  the  inter- 
national and  interstate  traffic,  but  local  addiction  should  be  something 
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for  the  States.  In  many  cases  you  just  cannot  take  an  addiction  case 
in  court,  a  possession  case.  There  is  the  fifth  amendment,  and  not 
only  the  Communists  hide  behind  that,  but  that  is  the  refuge. 

Drug  peddlers — you  have  to  have  reasonable  search  and  seizure 
under  the  fifth  amendment.  There  are  so  many  cases  we  turn  over 
to  the  State  because  we  know  we  could  not  get  to  the  Federal  court 
and  through  the  court. 

Mr,  Hannoch.  On  this  cooperation  you  have,  I  saw  something  in 
the  paper  the  other  day  that  up  in  Massachusetts,  they  arrested  some 
of  your  men  for  selling  drugs  to  juveniles.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  that  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  That  report  is  completely  untrue.  I  did 
not  see  that.  I  would  certainly  be  the  first  one  to  know  about  it.  There 
is  absolutely  nothing  to  that. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  It  was  in  the  Boston  paper. 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  It  might  have  been  in  the  paper,  but  it 
certainly  is  not  true.    Nothing  like  that  has  happened. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  Nothing  like  that  has  happened. 

Senator  Hennings.  May  I  ask  one  question  ?  Do  you  feel  you  are 
presently  adequately  staffed  in  terms  of  enforcement  agents? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  We  could  use  more  men. 

Senator  Hennings.  Bearing  in  mind  the  magnitude  of  this  prob- 
lem, the  growth  of  this  problem,  the  seriousness  of  it  in  terms  of  the 
study  we  are  making,  it  is  dependent  upon  the  young  people  of  the 
country. 

Commissioner  xVnslinger.  We  could  use  more  men,  but  we  also 
want  the  States  and  the  cities  to  employ  more  men. 

Senator  Hennings.  I  thinlv  that  is  one  of  the  principal  difficulties, 
that  the  States  and  cities  are  not  doing  all  that  should  be  done  and 
could  be  done. 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  Many  cities  are  doing  their  share,  but 
the  great  weakness  is  at  the  State  level  where  of  the  48  States,  you 
have  only  5  that  have  narcotic  enforcement.  They  should  have  State 
enforcement  squads. 

Senator  Hennings.  What  are  those  five  States  again  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  They  are  California,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Florida,  and  New  York. 

Senator  Hennings.  How  about  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  They  have  their  city  squad.  That  would 
be  comparable  to  the  States. 

Senator  Hennings.  They  do  have  a  narcotics  squad  here  in  the 
District? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  Yes,  sir,  a  very  efficient  squad. 

Senator  Hennings.  How  many  men  are  on  that  squad? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  About  10,  I  believe. 

Senator  Kefaua'er.  On  the  question  of  whether  you  have  enough 
personnel  or  not,  one  trouble  you  have  had  in  the  past  which  I  re- 
member your  discussing  previously,  is  that  you  would  have  cases  in 
the  making  and  some  very  important  key  witnesses.  On  2  or  ?>  cases, 
I  remember   your   talking   about — 1    in   California,   particularly — 
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when  they  found  out  who  your  key  witness  was,  they  liquidated  the 
witness.     You  did  not  have  any  means  or  place  to  protect  the  witness. 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Several  of  your  best  cases  were  broken  on  that 
account,  or  rather  spoiled.  Do  you  now  have  some  method  of  pro- 
tecting and  looking  after  your  key  witnesses,  so  they  will  not  be 
killed  before  the  case  comes  up  for  hearing  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  Senator,  we  made  a  recommendation 
to  your  crime  investigating  committee  on  that  and  we  asked  for 
legislation.  I  believe  your  report  also  brought  that  out,  but  we  don't 
have  any  legislation.  We  do  the  best  we  can  to  protect  these  witnesses, 
but  there  should  be  legislation. 

Senator  KErAu\'ER.  You  particularly  asked  for  money  to  protect 
them  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  KEFAU^'ER.  Some  amount  of  money  was  provided.  I  have 
forgotten  whether  it  was  adequate  or  not. 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  I  think  there  was  some  legislation 
needed  along  that  line,  too.  If  I  remember,  the  lawyers  felt  there 
should  be  law  to  assist  us,  but  recently  we  have  been  paying  a  little 
more  attention  to  the  protection  of  these  witnesses  and  getting  them 
out  of  the  territory.  You  cannot  keep  these  fellows  in  custody.  They 
sometimes  run  away.  They  want  to  go  back  to  their  hometowns  and 
to  their  associates.  Sometimes  you  cannot  lock  them  up.  To  give 
them  24-hour  protection  in  their  hometown  is  impossible  sometimes. 
We  are  trying  to  protect  them.     We  still  need  some  legislation. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Just  carrying  Senator  Hennings'  question  to  you 
more  specifically,  how  many  men  do  you  have  in  all  of  Europe  and 
Asia? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  In  Europe  and  Asia — the  customs  service 
takes  care  of  Asia,  but  we  take  care  of  Europe.     We  have  three  men. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  How  many  do  you  have  in  all  of  England  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  About  six. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  And  down  on  the  Texas  border  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  In  Texas  we  have  a  vei*y  large  force. 
You  must  remember  the  responsibility  for  smuggling  is  solely  one  of 
Customs,  not  ours.  We  are  on  the  second  line  of  defense.  Customs 
has  sole  responsibility  for  ports  and  borders.  We  have  no  jurisdic- 
tion there.  We  do  not  0})erate  at  ports  and  borders  as  such ;  that  is, 
to  detect  the  smuggler.  That  is  sti'ictly  a  Customs  proposition.  We 
catch  it  only  after  it  comes  in. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Don't  you  have  anything  to  do  with  preventing  it 
from  coming  in? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  No,  sir.  That  is  strictly  Customs. 
However,  I  want  to  press  on  that  point.  Our  men  in  Europe  work 
with  the  national  police,  say,  of  France  and  Italy  at  this  time  to  find 
the  clandestine  heroin  laboratory.  By  attacking  those  sources  in 
Europe — Congress  gave  us  a  special  fund  for  that — we  have  man- 
aged to  bring  down  heroin  to  where  it  is  only  5  percent  pure  along  the 
eastern  seaboard  here  and  say,  out  as  far  as  Chicago.  That  is  because 
the  French  and  the  Italian  police  work  with  our  men.     That  is  a  pecu- 
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liar  kind  of  cooperation.  We  cannot  enforce  law,  but  we  can  go  in 
and  organize  a  system,  tell  them  where  it  is  coming  from,  by  getting 
some  of  these  clandestine  laboratories  in  France  where  they  have 
sprung  up  recently,  and  also  in  Turkey. 

We  are  not  working  in  Turkey,  but  the  Turkish  police  have  an  enor- 
mous jDroblem  there.  They  have  had  to  put  the  death  penalty  in,  in 
order  to  get  the  heroin  traffic  down. 

I  will  show  you  what  can  be  done  on  the  international  level.  A 
previous  Peruvian  Government  allowed  17  cocaine  factories  to  oper- 
ate. This  was  about  the  beginning  of  1948.  In  6  months  this  country 
was  flooded  with  cocaine  from  one  end  to  the  other.  A  new  Govern- 
ment came  in  and  closed  those  17  factories.     This  traffic  dried  up. 

Senator  Hennings.  This  was  in  Turkej^? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  No,  this  is  Peru.  That  cocaine  traffic 
is  practically  dried  up  as  a  result  of  action  by  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment in  closing  those  factories.  We  would  really  have  been  in  more 
serious  trouble  than  we  are  in  with  the  juveniles,  if  these  people  had 
begun  using  cocaine. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Wliat  is  the  total  amount  of  cocaine  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  use  of  the  entire  world  for  legitimate  purposes? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  About  a  ton  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  That  is  for  the  whole  world  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  Yes.  One  factory  could  produce  that. 
We  have  only  one  factory  in  the  United  States  producing  cocaine  for 
medicinal  needs,  but  in  Peru  there  were  17  factories  which  the  Peru- 
vian Government  closed.  We  did  not  have  cocaine  here  for  20  years. 
When  those  factories  opened,  you  could  buy  cocaine  in  every  city  in 
the  United  States.  Now  it  has  dried  up  again  as  a  result  of  Govern- 
ment action. 

Senator  Kefauver,  ]Mr.  Anslinger,  as  of  some  time  back  you  were 
very  much  concerned  about  some  factories  opening  up  in  Communist 
China.     Wliat  is  that  situation  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  That  is  very  bad.  I  have  here  for  the 
subcommittee,  a  document  whicli  I  presented  to  the  United  Nations 
giving  facts  about  that  traffic.  It  is  a  traffic  which  is  being  furthered 
solely  for  gain,  selling  poison  to  your  fellowmen  for  a  profit.  Nearly 
all  this  traffic  comes  through  Hong  Kong.  We  are  getting  a  lot  of 
it  on  the  Pacific  coast  now.  It  has  not  as  yet  reached  the  East,  but 
on  the  Pacific  coast  cocaine  of  Communist  origin  is  90  percent  pure, 
or  rather  lieroin;  whereas  heroin  coming  from  Europe,  by  the  time 
it  gets  into  the  traffic  is  only  5  percent  pure  and  95  percent  adulterated. 

This  heroin  coming  from  Communist  China  today  on  the  west  coast 
accounts  for  this  increase  in  addiction  they  are  having  west  of  the 
Rockies.  It  is  90  percent  pure.  It  is  coming  from  factories  inside 
China,  Tientsin,  and  Mukden.  It  is  very  large  traffic.  We  are  not 
getting  it  all.  Japan  is  getting  an  awful  lot  of  this  traffic,  where 
you  never  saw  heroin  there  before. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Does  your  information  reveal  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  factories  in  Communist  China  is  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  export,  or  has  there  been  an  increase  in  use  inside  of  Com- 
munist China  itself  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  It  is  principally  for  export  to  obtain 
dollars.     They  seem  to  be  doing  very  well  from  the  amount  we  see 
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in  the  trafficking  out  through  Hong  Kong.  After  they  sell  it,  they 
do  not  care  what  happens  to  it.  I  guess  they  hope  the  worst  will 
happen,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  concerted  effort  to  stop  this  traffic. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Your  table  shows  that  in  the  west  coast  towns 
and  cities  in  1952,  there  has  been  an  increased  number  of  offenders, 
and  this  is  in  the  face  of  better  law  enforcement — also  on  the  part  of 
the  police — and  the  narcotics  agents  in  California.  Would  you  attrib- 
ute a  good  deal  of  this  to  the  increased  shipping  in  of  narcotics  from 
Communist  China  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  By  all  means.  We  have  very  definite 
proof  about  that.  We  are  not  guessing.  We  know  just  exactly  where 
it  comes  from  and  who  is  getting  it.  We  are  making  progress  in  get- 
ting at  some  of  these  rings.  One  ring  is  knocked  over  and  another 
one  springs  up.  Nevertheless,  until  this  heroin  manufacturer  in 
China  stops,  there  isn't  much  you  can  do  about  it.  While  Customs  is 
seizing  heroin — in  Honolulu,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles — com- 
ing from  China,  this  is  an  individual  smuggling  proposition  with  the 
sailors  carrying  as  much  as  a  pound.  They  know  just  whom  to  turn 
it  over  to  when  they  reach  San  Francisco. 

Senator  Kefatjver.  Don't  you  have  an  increasing  problem  with 
Mexico?  Hasn't  it  been  somewhat  difficult  to  get  the  cooperation 
you  want  from  the  Mexican  Government  with  reference,  particularly, 
to  marihuana? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  On  marihuana,  I  cannot  say  we  are  mak- 
ing headway  there,  but  on  opium,  smoking  opium  and  heroin,  the 
Mexican  Government  is  doing  a  magnificent  job  in  eradicating  the 
the  plantations  in  the  mountains  of  Chihuahua,  Sinaloa,  and  Durango. 
Those  traffickers  go  way  back  in  the  mountains  to  grow  opium.  The 
Government  of  Mexico  has  planes.  During  the  harvesting  season 
they  spot  these  production  areas  and  they  send  troops  in.  That  traffic 
is  directed  solely  to  the  United  States.  I  have  been  very  much  dis- 
turbed to  see  the  Mexican  Government  criticized  about  the  way  they 
are  doing  this,  because  after  all,  they  are  spending  a  lot  of  money. 
They  are  making  a  sincere  effort. 

This  is  different  from  marihuana,  because  nearly  all  of  our  mari- 
huana comes  from  Mexico.  But  it  is  so  widespread  in  Mexico  it  is — 
I  think  they  make  3  or  4  marihuana  cases  a  year. 

Senator  KErAu\'ER.  The  last  report  of  the  California  Crime  Com- 
mission of  this  year  has  been  very  critical  of  the  Mexican  Government 
for  allowing  poppies  to  grow  wide  open,  shipping  a  great  deal  of 
narcotics  into  the  United  States.  Mention  has  been  made  that  a 
German  scientist  is  making  a  synthetic  heroin  much  more  cheaply 
than  customers  were  able  to  secure  it  from  the  United  States.  As  a 
result,  the  cost  of  heroin  has  gone  down  to  two-thirds  percent  in 
San  Die^o  and  about  the  same  in  Los  Angeles.     Is  that  incorrect? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  I  do  not  like  to  challenge  a  commission 
like  that,  but  I  can  tell  you  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  synthetic  heroin. 
It  has  never  been  made.  You  have  to  make  heroin  from  morphine. 
Morpliine  has  been  synthesized  once  at  such  tremendous  expense  that 
you  could  not  possibly  do  it  on  a  commercial  or  even  a  trafficking 
basis. 

As  to  marihuana,  I  will  say  nearly  everything  we  get  throughout 
the  country  in  relation  to  marihuana  comes  from  Mexico.     When  it 
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comes  to  heroin,  it  is  low  grade ;  it  is  yellow.  It  is  made  in  a  clandes- 
tine laboratory  where  they  do  not  know  how  to  make  it.  For  instance, 
in  Los  Angeles — and  this  is  checked  by  ns  and  by  the  chemists,  and 
also  by  State,  Federal,  and  local  police — about  30  percent  of  the 
heroin  used  in  Los  Angeles  comes  from  Mexico.  Nearly  all  the  rest 
comes  from  Communist  China.  In  San  Francisco  you  find  only  about 
5  percent  of  the  heroin  used  there  in  the  traffic  is  of  Mexican  origin. 
Nearly  everything  else  comes  from  Communist  China. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Where  does  the  marihuana  come  in  from  Mexico? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  It  comes  across  the  border  at  all  points 
from  San  Diego  to  Brownsville. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  How  many  customsmen  are  there  on  that  border 
assigned  to  this  particular  product? 

Commissioner  Ansltnger.  I  do  not  have  those  figures,  but  they 
make  lar^e  seizures.  We  seize  some  marihuana  in  large  quantities. 
In  New  York  and  in  Houston  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  took  190  pounds. 
It  is  made  up  in  an  airplane  bag.  Customs  takes  care  of  the  prevent- 
ative work  on  the  border.  Sometimes  we  join  in  an  investigation 
where  it  might  indicate  conspiracy,  say,  in  Texas  or  an  Arizona  city. 
It  is  primarily  the  responsibility  of  Customs. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Wasn't  there  a  recommendation  to  Congress  and  a 
bill  introduced  in  the  last  session  to  create  a  special  patrol  along  the 
Mexican  border  for  the  express  purpose  of  eliminating  this  drug 
traffic?     Wasn't  that  opposed  by  the  Treasury  Department? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Opposed,  not  proposed. 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  anything  about 
that  because  I  don't  think  it  was  a  Mexican  border  patrol  bill. 

Senator  Hennings.  Mr.  Anslinger,  back  in  1935  I  believe  it  was, 
when  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House,  I  introduced  that  Marihuana 
Stamp  Tax  Act ;  and  we  finally  got  it  through,  but  not  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Harrison  Antinarcotic  Act  because  marihuana  was  not 
then  held  to  be  a  narcotic.  Am  I  correct  in  that  recollection  of  it? 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  changed  in  the  intervening  years  or 
not.  I  remember  at  that  time  the  best  we  could  work  out  was  to  make 
it  a  stamp  tax  act  which  provided  marihuana  in  possession  not  bearing 
the  revenue  stamp  constituted  a  felony  under  Federal  statute.  To 
what  extent  has  that  Act  been  changed  since  then? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  That  has  not  been  touched  since  then, 
Senator.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  the  courts,  and  we  are  working  under 
that. 

Senator  Hennings.  Wlien  marihuana  was  becoming  somewhat  prev- 
elant  for  the  first  time,  we  heard  high-school  boys  and  girls  were 
using  it.     I  think  it  was  passed  in  1935  or  1936. 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  In  1937. 

Senator  Hennings.  I  remember  making  a  study  of  it.  We  found 
it  grew  in  vacant  lots.     It  was  known  as  C'annibas  indicus. 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  You  are   quite  correct. 

Senator  Hennings.  Or  hemp. 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  You  have  got  all  the  jargon. 

Senator  Hennings.  I  do  not  remember  the  pharmacopeia,  but  I 
was  remembering  how  that  was  worked  out. 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  It  has  been  very  effective  in  reaching  the 
trafficker,  and  so  much  so  that  it  is  practically — outside  of  some  volun- 
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tary  growth  in  the  Midwest — eliminated.  It  is  principally  a  smug- 
gling operation  from  Mexico  or  from  North  Africa. 

Senator  Hennings.  And  illicit  production  in  this  country  has  been 
eliminated  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  Almost. 

Senator  Hennings.  One  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  the  other 
day  indicated  that  probably  it  had  not  been  in  this  country. 

Commissioner  Ansltnger.  Of  course,  there  is  some  wild  acreage  up 
in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  those  old  homesteads  where  they  still 
produce  hemp.    They  still  produce  the  seed  in  Kentucky. 

Senator  Hennings.  They  produce  it  up  there  for  other  purposes. 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  Yes.  When  Manila  hemp  was  shut  off 
we  had  to  depend  on  marihuana  for  hemp  for  the  Navy.  We  had  to 
put  up  some  47  plants  in  order  to  get  enough  rope. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  I  was  referring  to  House  bill  4033  introduced  on 
March  17,  1953,  entitled  "A  bill  to  establish  in  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
a  United  States  customs  port  patrol  and  a  United  States  customs 
border  patrol  in  order  to  improve  the  enforcement  of  antismuggling." 
The  bill  refers  as  one  of  its  purposes  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of 
narcotic  drugs.  I  have  a  statement  in  opposition  to  the  bill  from  the 
Treasury  Department.    Do  you  know  why  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  You  will  have  to  ask  the  Customs  Service 
about  that. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  These  objections  were  not  your  objections  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger,  No. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  If  you  want  to  find  the  article  in  the  newspaper, 
I  am  talking  of  the  Boston  Advertiser  of  November  1,  1953,  in  which 
they  say  you  sent  informers  into  Boston  and  they  sold  drugs  to  juve- 
niles and  others  there  in  town.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 
Does  that  refresh  your  mind  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  That  certainly  has  not  come  to  our  at- 
tention. If  an  informer  sells  drugs,  he  is  locked  up  and  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  the  same  as  anybody  else.  I  do  not  think  you  will  find 
there  are  many. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  It  says  so  in  the  paper. 

Commissioner  Ansling.er.  I  will  look  into  that. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  There  is  no  plan  where  you  take  informers  and  send 
them  in,  and  sell  drugs  to  children  to  see  who  is  buying  these  drugs 
or  where  they  are  coming  from  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  That  is  the  very  opposite  of  our  type 
of  enforcement.  We  do  not  go  into  the  traffic  at  all  in  any  way.  We 
sometimes  have  an  opportunity  where  an  undercover  man  can  get  into 
the  traffic,  but  we  do  not  allow  him  to.  All  we  confine  our  efforts  to 
in  undercover  work  is  to  buy  it,  not  sell  it.  Anybody  that  sells  goes 
to  the  penitentiary  along  with  the  rest  of  them. 

I  would  like  to  say  something  to  the  subcommittee  about  compulsory 
hospitalization  if  I  still  have  time  left.  The  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature enacted  a  law  whereby  persons  under  21  may  be  brought  before 
a  narcotics  term  of  the  New  York  City  Magistrate's  Court  to  have 
adolescents  committed  for  treatment.  They  have  established  a  hos- 
pital on  Brothers  Island  called  the  Riverside  Hospital.  That  is  in 
operation  now.  That  hospital  is  for  adolescents.  There  is  a  price 
provision  there  for  postcustodial  care.  This  is  something  which  I 
would  like  to  bring  out.     I  think  the  committee  should  pay  some 
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attention  to  this  because  in  postcustodial  care  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
a  plan  for  the  individual.  In  other  words,  develop  a  calendar  for  his 
or  her  immediate  future. 

A  followup  program  in  New  York  City  is  currently  operated  by 
the  Sydenham  Hospital.  Nearly  all  of  the  patients  have  been  keeping 
their  regular  appointments.  In  this  field  there  is  practically  nothing 
done.  They  are  turned  out  of  Lexington  Hospital  and  out  of  Fort 
Worth  and  sent  back  to  the  cities. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  There  is  no  aftercare  ? 

Commissioner  Anslixger.  No  effort  on  the  part  of  the  local  people. 
This  New  York  legislation  is  beginning  along  that  line,  but  I  am 
very  much  concerned  about  it.  The  prognosis  for  these  addicts  under 
21  is  good.  We  are  not  having  so  many  readmissions.  I  do  think  it  is 
time  something  was  started  in  the  cities  where  the  addict  goes  back 
to  his  old  associates  and  from  there  on  the  whole  pattern  forms  again. 

Detroit  and  Chicago  have  tried  something  along  that  line.  I  have 
been  to  a  foundation  to  see  if  I  could  interest  a  foundation  in  establish- 
ing these  so-called  followup  postadcliction  advisory  committees  where 
the  applicant  can  go  for  advice  and  guidance,  but  I  have  not  had  any 
success.     I  hope  the  committee  will  look  into  that. 

Senator  Kefalwer.  Federal  violations  where  addicts  are  sent  to 
Lexington ;  why  isn't  that  a  Federal  problem,  to  have  some  followup 
and  postguidance  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  Because  most  of  the  addicts  under  21  go 
in  voluntarily.  When  thev  go  in  for  the  second  time  as  an  involuntary 
case,  it  is  clone  under  a  Kentucky  bluegrass  law  where  they  plead 
guilty  to  addiction  and  their  sentence  is  suspended  for  1  year  provided 
they  go  to  the  hospital. 

Senator  Hennings.  You  say  a  Kentucky  bluegrass  law  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  Yes. 

Senator  Hennings.  What  does  that  mean  ?  I  know  about  the  blue- 
grass  of  Kentucky,  but  what  is  the  significance  of  that  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  It  means  the  hospital  cannot  hold  a  vol- 
untary patient.  If  he  wants  to  come  back,  he  goes  before  a  Kentucky 
court  and  pleads  guilty  to  possession  or  drug  addiction.  The  judge 
suspends  sentence  for  a  year,  providing  he  goes  to  the  hospital. 

Senator  Hennings.  But  it  is  under  a  commitment  then  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  Yes,  where  they  can  hold  him.  A  case 
like  that  is  really  not  a  Federal  case.  We  have  no  way  of  following 
up  most  of  those  cases.  I  do  not  think  a  probation  officer  knows  about 
these  cases,  because  they  should  not  be  reported  to  him.  Certainly  in 
the  voluntary  commitment — that  is,  a  secret  commitment  that  even 
I  cannot  get  the  name  of — that  is  a  wise  provision  because  that  addict 
is  in  and  Congress  is  throwing  secretiveness  around  his  commission. 

Senator  Kefaumsr.  Following  that  discussion  a  little  further,  we 
liave,  as  you  know,  the  Youth  Correction  Act  on  the  Federal  statute 
books  as  to  Federal  offenses  where  the  youth  may  be  placed  on  proba- 
tion under  the  charge  of  the  Correction  Board.  The  Correction  Board 
has  almost  unlimited  authority  about  what  they  can  do  to  try  to  help 
the  young  fellow  to  get  restored  to  society,  rather  than  to  be  tagged 
as  a  criminal.  Would  it  not  be  possible  under  the  Youth  Correction 
Act  to  work  out  some  means  of  supervising  the  Federal  offenders, 
juveniles,  after  they  come  back  from  Lexington  ? 
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Commissioner  Anslinger.  That  may  be  worked  in  there.  I  suppose 
that  would  come  under  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  or  the  Department  of 
Justice. .  It  M^ould  be  something  to  consider  because  at  the  present 
time  there  isn't  anything  along  that  line.  You  mean  as  an  amend- 
ment to  that  bill  ? 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  do  not  know  if  an  amendment  would  be  nec- 
essary. Perhaps  it  would  be,  but  for  those  of  us  who  were  interested 
in  this  Youth  Correction  Act,  that  was  part  of  the  plan  we  hoped 
would  be  worked  out  so  the  young  fellows,  teenagers,  involved  in  nar- 
cotics could  get  treatment  in  Lexington,  and  there  would  be  some 
followup  later  on  with  this  Board,  to  retain  supervision  of  him.  I  may 
suggest  that  that  might  be  a  very  good  matter  for  you  to  work  out 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  and  perhaps  with  this  subcommittee. 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
an  interdepartmental  committee  to  take  up,  and  I  shall  see  that  it  goes 
on  the  agenda. 

As  to  Lexington,  I  know  the  committee  members  will  be  interested 
in  this  chart.  This  is  for  the  hospitals  at  Fort  Worth  and  at  Lex- 
ington. For  1947  there  were  22 ;  in  1948  it  ran  to  52 ;  then  in  1949, 
210 ;  and  in  1950,  440.  You  see,  the  decline  starts  at  the  end  of  1950. 
In  1953  for  the  first  10  months,  up  to  the  1st  of  November,  119.  That 
is  very  encouraging  to  us.  Naturally,  we  will  not  relax  our  efforts 
until  it  goes  down  to  one. 

Senator  Ivefaum^r.  Does  that  mean  fewer  people  are  going  to  Lex- 
ington and  Fort  Worth  ?  Maybe  the  effort  to  get  them  has  been  re- 
laxed.   Or  does  it  mean  there  are  fewer  narcotic  addictions? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  I  think  this  chart  is  borne  out  by  the 
survey.  What  you  see  on  the  inside  of  those  institutions  is  w^hat  you 
have  on  the  outside.  You  find  the  reduction  of  almost  a  thousand 
cases  under  21  in  1950  as  reflected  in  the  admission  to  Lexington. 
I  would  like  to  refer  to  that  New  Jersey  act,  Mr.  Hannoch,  which  you 
have  there. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  I  have  the  Detroit  report  which  you  speak  so  highly 
of  which  says  that  the  narcotic  problem  has  nearly  approached  an 
epidemic  in  nature.  This  is  1953.  Epidemic  in  New  York,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  and 
Detroit.    Do  you  subscribe  to  that  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  That  is  one  part  of  it.  You  will  see  also 
the  progress  made  in  Detroit. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  I  am  talking  about  1953  and  about  the  current  prob- 
lem those  cities  have  of  an  epidemic  nature. 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  You  will  see  here  in  Michigan,  while  we 
have  Michigan  under  the  heavy  area,  that  that  has  gone  down  from 
264  in  1951  to  220. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  You  are  talking  only  about  your  activities.  In  those 
statistics  you  do  not  include  the  arrests  in  New  York  by  the  New  York 
police  or  the  squads.    These  are  just  your  squads? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  No,  sir.  These  are  Federal,  State,  and 
local.  These  figures  have  been  obtained  by  us  from  the  local  police 
and  from  the  State  and  from  our  own  records. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  These  cover  all  the  arrests  in  those  cities? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  Under  21  ? 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Under  21. 
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Commissioner  Anslinger.  Yes.  New  Jersey  has  an  act  which  pro- 
vides an  addict  may  be  given  a  year  as  a  disorderly  person.  This  was 
some  proposition  to  establish  a  liospital,  but  after  this  act  went  in  and 
the  heavy  penalties  were  enacted,  there  was  no  longer  any  necessity 
for  us  to  put  up  a  hospital. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  something  here  in  the  District  which  the 
committee  should  give  some  consideration  to.  Congress  recently 
passed  a  bill  here  providing  for  compulsory  hospitalization  of  drug 
addicts  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  after  court  hearing.  No  criminal 
record  attaches  to  this.  This  should  go  into  effect  in  December,  but 
there  are  no  facilities. 

Senator  Kefauver.  It  passed  the  House  but  it  has  not  passed  the 
Senate. 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  This  particular  act  passed  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  but  the  enabling  act  to  provide  they  be  sent  to  Lexington 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  passed  the  House  but  not  the  Senate.  That 
is  the  thing  that  should  be  done.  I  have  consulted  with  the  Public 
Health  Service.  They  have  said  they  are  willing  to  go  along  on  that 
reimbursement  basis.  But  some  facilities  should  be  set  up.  Here  the 
local  police  and  we  are  faced  with  this  act,  enforcing  it,  picking  up 
the  drug  addict,  and  running  him  through  the  court,  but  there  is  no 
place  for  him  to  be  sent.  I  believe  the  District  would  be  ready  by 
1957  to  take  over  this  work. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mr.  Chairman,  interested  people  in  other  States 
will  study  this  record.  I  would  like  to  ask  that  a  copy  of  this  act 
which  was  passed  last  year  be  included  as  part  of  the  record. 

Senator  Hennings.  Without  objection  it  will  be  so  ordered. 

(The  document  referred  to  was  identified  as  exhibit  No.  6,  and  reads 
as  follows:) 

Exhibit  No.  6 

[Public  Law  76 — 83d  Congress] 

[Chapter  149 — 1st  Session] 

[H.  R.  3307] 

AN  ACT  To  provide  for  the  treatment  of  users  of  narcotics  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Iloit'^c  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  from  the  menace 
of  druK  addiction  and  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  drug  user  for  rehabilitation. 
The  Congress  intends  that  Federal  criminal  laws  shall  be  enforced  against  drug 
users  as  well  as  other  persons,  and  this  Act  shall  not  be  used  to  substitute  treat- 
ment for  punishment  in  cases  of  crime  committed  by  drvig  users. 

DEFINITIONS 

Se-c.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "drug  user"  means  any  person  who  habitually  uses  any  habit- 
forming  narcotic  drugs  so  as  to  endanger  the  public  morals,  health,  safety,  or 
welfare,  or  who  is  so  far  addicted  to  the  use  of  such  habit-forming  narcotic  drugs 
as  to  have  lost  the  power  of  self-control  with  reference  to  his  addiction. 

(2)  The  term  "patient"  means  a  person  with  respect  to  whom  there  has  been 
filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  statement  as  provided  for  in  section  3. 

FILING  A    STATEMENT 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Whenever  it  appears  to  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  that  any  person  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  other  than  a  person  • 
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referred  to  in  subsection  (b),  is  a  drug  user,  he  may  file  with  the  clerk  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  a  statement  in  writing 
setting  forth  the  facts  tending  to  show  that  such  a  person  is  a  drug  user. 

(b)  The  United  States  attorney  shall  not  file  a  statement  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  any  person  who  is  charged  with  a  criminal  offense,  whether  by 
indictment,  by  information,  or  who  is  under  sentence  for  a  criminal  offense, 
whether  he  is  serving  the  sentence,  or  is  on  probation  or  parole,  or  has  been 
released  on  bond  pending  appeal. 

COURT   OEDEB   FOE   EXAMINATION 

Sec.  4.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  a  statement,  the  court  shall  order  the  patient 
to  appear  before  it  for  an  examination  by  physicians  pursuant  to  section  6  (a) 
of  this  Act  and  for  a  hearing  if  required  under  section  7  of  this  Act.  The  copy 
of  the  statement  and  order  of  the  court  shall  be  served  personally  upon  the 
patient  by  the  United  States  Marshal. 

EIGHT  TO  COUNSEL 

Sec.  5.  A  patient  shall  have  the  right  to  the  assistance  of  counsel  at  every  stage 
of  the  judicial  proceeding  under  this  Act.  Before  the  court  appoints  physicians 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  this  Act,  it  shall  advise  the  patient  of  his  right  to  counsel 
and  shall  assign  counsel  to  represent  him  if  the  patient  is  unable  to  obtain  counsel. 

EXAMINATIONS  BY  PHYSICIANS 

Sec  6.  (a)  When  such  a  statement  has  been  filed  the  court  shall  appoint  two 
qualified  physicians,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  psychiatrist,  to  examine  the  patient. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  examination  the  court  may  order  the  patient  committed 
for  such  reasonable  period  as  the  court  may  determine  to  a  suitable  hospital  or 
other  facility  to  be  designated  by  the  court.  Each  physician  shall,  within  such 
periods  as  tlie  court  may  direct,  file  a  written  report  of  the  examination,  which 
shall  include  a  statement  of  his  conclusion  as  to  whether  the  patient  is  a  drug 
user. 

(b)  The  coimsel  for  the  patient  may  inspect  the  reports  of  the  examination. 
No  such  report  and  no  evidence  resulting  from  the  personal  examination  of  the 
patient  or  evidence  offered  by  the  patient  shall  be  admissible  against  him  in  any 
judicial  proceeding  except  a  proceeding  under  this  Act. 

WHEN   HEARING  IS  BEQUIBED 

Sec.  7.  If,  in  a  report  filed  pursuant  to  section  6  of  this  Act,  either  of  the  ex- 
amining physicians  states  that  the  patient  is  a  drug  user,  or  that  he  is  unable 
to  reach  any  conclusion  by  reason  of  the  refusal  of  the  patient  to  submit  to 
thorough  examination,  the  court  shall  conduct  a  hearing  in  the  manner  provided 
in  section  8  of  this  Act.  If,  on  the  basis  of  the  reports  filed,  the  court  is  not 
required  to  conduct  such  a  hearing,  it  shall  enter  an  order  dismissing  the  pro- 
ceeding under  this  Act.  If  a  hearing  is  deemed  necessary,  then  such  notice  of 
hearing  shall  be  served  personally  upon  the  patient  to  afford  the  said  patient 
the  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  hearing. 


Sec.  8.  Upon  the  evidence  introduced  at  a  hearing  held  for  that  purpose  the 
court  shall  determine  whether  the  patient  is  a  drug  user.  The  hearing  shall 
be  conducted  without  a  jury  unless,  before  the  hearing  and  within  fifteen  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  second  report  is  filed  pursuant  to  section  6  of  tiiis 
Act,  a  jury  is  demanded  by  the  patient  or  by  the  United  States  Attorney.  The 
patient  may,  after  appointment  or  employment  of  counsel,  waive  a  hearing  and 
be  committed  directly  to  a  hospital  designated  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  their  designated  agent.  The  rules  of  evidence  applicable 
in  judicial  proceedings  in  the  court  are  applicable  to  hearings  pursuant  to  this 
section,  including  the  right  of  the  patient  to  present  evidence  in  his  own  behalf 
and  to  subpena  and  cross-examine  witnesses. 

confinement  of  patient 
Sec.  9.  If  the  court  finds  the  patient  to  be  a  drug  user,  it  may  commit  him  to 


a 


hospital  designated  by  the  patient  or  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
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Columbia,  or  their  designated  agent,  and  approved  by  the  court,  to  be  confined 
there  for  rehabilitation  until  released  in  accordance  with  section  10  of  this  Act. 
The  head  of  the  hospital  shall  submit  written  reports,  within  such  periods  as 
the  court  may  direct,  but  no  longer  than  six  months  after  the  commitment  and 
for  succesive  intervals  of  time  thereafter,  and  state  reasons  why  the  patient  has 
not  been  released. 

REXEASE  OF  PATIENT 

Sec.  10.  (a)  When  the  head  of  the  hospital  to  which  the  patient  is  committed 
finds  that  the  patient  appears  to  be  no  longer  in  need  of  rehabilitation,  or  has 
received  maximum  benefits,  thej'  shall  give  notice  to  the  judge  of  the  committing 
court,  and  the  said  patient  shall  be  delivered  to  the  said  court,  for  such  further 
action  as  the  court  may  deem  necessary  and  proper  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  court,  upon  petition  of  the  patient  after  confinement  for  one  year, 
shall  inquire  into  the  refusal  or  failure  of  the  head  of  the  hospital  to  release 
him.  If  the  court  finds  that  the  patient  is  no  longer  in  need  of  care,  treatment, 
guidance,  or  rehabilitation,  or  has  received  maximum  benefits,  it  shall  order 
the  patient  released,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  11  of  this  Act. 

PEBIODIC  EXAMINATION  OF  RELEASED  PATIENTS 

Sec.  11.  For  the  two  years  after  his  release,  the  patient  shall  report  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  their  designated  agent,  at  such 
times  and  places  as  those  ofiicers,  or  oflicer,  require,  but  not  more  frequently 
than  once  each  month,  for  a  physical  examination  to  determine  whether  the 
patient  has  again  become  a  drug  user.  If  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  their  designated  agent,  determine  tbat  the  person  examined  is 
a  drug  user,  they  shall  so  notify  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  who  may  then  file  a  statement  under  section  3  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  the  person  examined. 

PATIENT  NOT  DEEMED  A   CRIMINAL 

Sec.  12.  The  patient  in  any  proceeding  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  deemed  a 
criminal  and  the  commitment  of  any  such  patient  shall  not  be  deemed  a  con- 
viction. 

Sec  13.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  six  months  after  the  date  of  its 
approval. 

Approved  June  24,  1953. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Explain  what  that  act  is  a  little  more  f  nlly.  As 
I  remember  it,  it  authorized  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia — and 
there  was  a  great  deal  said  in  the  papers  about  it — the  District  of 
Columbia  enforcement  officials  to  pick  up  narcotic  offenders,  with- 
out making  any  record  of  conviction,  where  it  was  felt  that  was  the 
course  to  take  and  to  place  them  in  a  hospital  for  treatment.  That 
was  passed,  and  then  enabling  legislation  was  passed  in  the  House  to 
authorize  them  to  be  sent  to  Lexington  because  there  were  no  local 
facilities  for  that  kind  of  thing.  But  the  enabling  act,  while  it  passed 
the  House,  did  not  pass  the  Senate ;  is  that  correct? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.    That  is  absolutely  correct. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Explain  in  more  detail  what  is  in  the  law  that 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Commissioner  Axslinoer.  The  law  provides  that  if  a  known  addict 
is  picked  up  he  can  be  taken  into  court.  He  can  have  a  hearing,  and 
at  the  hearing  the  doctors,  three  pliysicians.  will  certify  to  the  fact 
after  examination  that  he  is  a  drug  addict.  Then  the  court  will  order 
that  he  be  removed  to  an  institution  for  treatment  as  long  as  the  medi- 
cal authorities  consider  it  necessary. 

That  is  the  only  kind  of  commitment  that  will  work.  That  is  a  com- 
pulsory commitment  law.     I  think  it  is  the  first  law  of  that  kind  that 
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has  ever  been  passed  by  the  Congress  or  by  any  of  the  States.  I  think 
it  wouki  probably  solve  a  lot  of  our  problems. 

You  take  that  addict  off  the  street  and  he  is  no  longer  a  customer 
for  the  peddler.  It  will  take  much  of  the  bravado  out  of  the  vice  of 
drug  addiction  because  he  will  always  be  a  fugitive  from  a  health 
officer  within  the  District  here.  The  prognosis  for  the  cure  of  espe-- 
cially  the  young,  the  addicts  under  21,  should  be  done  by  all  means, 
I  hope  we  can  start  working  under  that  act,  both  ourselves  and  th© 
local  police  department.  I  think  it  will  serve  to  cut  the  traffic  here- 
quite  a  bit. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Isn't  the  District  spending  money  setting  up  such  a 
place  in  one  of  its  hospitals  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  The  District  Commissioners  are  consid- 
ering that  matter. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Haven't  they  appropriated  money  ?  Is  it  not  actu- 
ally being  done  now  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  think  they  have 
to  get  this  money  from  Congress.  I  believe  they  have  their  plans 
formulated,  but  there  is  not  anything  yet. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  They  are  just  talking  about  it? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  That  is  right.  I  think  it  will  result  in 
something.  In  the  meantime  if  the  Senate  passed  that  enabling  act, 
we  could  have  something. 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  think  for  the  record  it  should  be  stated  so 
no  one  will  be  misled  that  some  questions  of  constitutionality  were 
raised  to  this  District  of  Columbia  act  which  have  not  been  tested. 
It  is  certainly  a  noble  effort  to  get  at  the  problem. 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  I  suppose  we  will  get  a  test  immediately, 
as  we  did  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  under  the  voluntary  commitment,  where 
they  immediately  went  in  court  and  said  that  we  could  not  hold  them. 
The  court  said,  "You  cannot  hold  them."  All  of  the  voluntaries 
worked  out. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  have  to  get  those  under  a  habeas  corpus  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  know  that  in  Lexington,  the  young  addicts 
who  come  in  there  are  kept  in  the  same  place  with  the  adults? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  Mr.  Hannoch,  I  am  not  sure  there  is 
any  segregation.  I  do  not  think  there  is.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  practical.  But  the  prognosis  for  those  young  people  is  very 
good.  I  have  sent  quite  a  number  of  young  people  there  and  I  am 
very  much  pleased  with  the  results. 

There  is  another  thing  I  would  like  to  ask  the  committee  to  consider, 
and  that  is  that  there  is  a  United  Nations  protocol.  This  protocol 
is  designed  to  reduce  the  production  of  opium  from  2,000  tons  to 
500  tons  in  Turkey,  Iran,  Yugoslavia,  and  India. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Total  or  each  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  The  total  production  in  those  4  coun- 
tries, about  2,000  tons,  the  medical  needs  of  the  world  being  about  500 
tons.  The  protocol  is  designed  to  reduce  that  opium  production. 
It  was  signed  at  New  York  on  the  23d  of  June,  and  the  United  States 
signed  it.  That  is  a  44-year-old  struggle  that  started,  to  get  kind 
of  an  international  instrument  to  reduce  the  production  of  opium  for 
medical  needs. 
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Of  course  that  would  not  cover  the  ChiUese.  That  is  another  prob- 
lem. The  Chinese  would  not  come  in  on  it  at  any  time  because  they 
still  have  a  law  prohibiting  production  of  opium.  They  never  have 
been  in  the  production  of  medicinal  opium.  That  will  be  up  to  the 
Senate  to  approve  in  this  next  session. 

I  think  the  United  States  should  be  the  first  Nation  to  ratify  it. 
There  are  not  sufficient  signatures  as  j-^et.  Two  of  the  producing 
countries,  Turkey  and  Iran,  have  not  signed.  They  have  up  until 
December  31  to  sign  that  protocol.  After  next  year  they  could  ac- 
cede to  it,  but  certainly  the  protocol  would  not  work  without  Turkey 
and  Iran  because  they  are  the  largest  producers. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mr.  Anslinger,  you  are  Chairman  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Narcotics,  and  I  think  during  these  days 
when  the  United  Nations  is  under  fire  from  some  places,  that  it  would 
be  well  for  you  to  point  out  in  a  little  more  detail  just  the  value  of 
the  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Narcotics.  Has  not  this  been  the  greatest  international  step  that  has 
been  taken  toward  the  international  control  and  supervision  of  nar- 
cotics, looking  to  its  being  stamped  out  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  Senator,  I  am  not  the  chairman;  I  am 
the  United  States  representative  on  the  Commission.  I  have  been  at- 
tending all  the  meetings  of  the  old  League  of  Nations  Opium  Advisory 
Committee.  If  for  no  other  reason,  the  United  Nations  certainly  has 
been  well  worthwhile.  I  will  give  you  just  a  few  phases  where  the 
success  has  been  remarkable. 

Senator  Kefau\'er.  You  mean  if  the  United  Nations  has  not  done 
anything,  it  is  worth  its  existence  by  virtue  of  what  it  has  done  in  the 
field  of  trying  to  eliminate  the  traffic  in  narcotics? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  It  has  been  worthwhile.  I  will  give  you 
specific  items.  This  goes  back  to  the  limitation  on  manufacture  where 
the  manufacturing  countries  of  the  world  were  producing  hundreds 
of  tons  of  morphine,  manufacture  as  distinguished  from  production 
because  production  is  the  plant  of  the  opium.  The  manufacture  of 
morphine  into  morphine — in  those  days  we  were  seizing  tons.  Now 
when  we  see  a  pound  or  a  kilo,  we  feel  we  have  had  a  great  day.  In 
those  days  there  were  tons  coming  in. 

Under  that  limitation,  manufacture  agreement,  every  nation  makes 
an  estimate  of  its  medical  needs  and  submits  it  to  this  international 
body,  which  decides  whether  that  estimate  is  sufficient  for  medical 
needs  or  whether  it  is  too  high.  Then  you  are  authorized  to  manu- 
facture or  to  import  to  that  level.  For  instance,  down  in  Honduras 
they  imported  100  times  more  than  their  medical  needs  in  1  year.  It 
all  came  through  New  Orleans.  It  was  this  international  board  that 
stopped  that  and  brought  Honduras  to  importing  exactly  what  they 
needed. 

That  has  been  done  all  over  the  world.  It  has  reduced  the  manu- 
facture of  morphine  from  100  tons  to  40  tons  a  year.  You  can  imagine 
the  tremendous  amount  of  narcotics  manufactured,  especially  in 
European  countries,  because  we  had  limited  manufacture  here  in  1922 
for  our  own  needs.    That  one  provision  would  be  sufficient. 

I  will  give  you  another  one.  Synthetic  narcotic  drugs  started  to 
spring  up  in  all  the  countries,  particularly  Germany,  during  the  war. 
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There  were  two  morphinelike  drugs  which  caused  addiction.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  war  the  first  problem  of  the  United  Nations  was  to 
agree  on.  a  protocol,  and  Russia  agreed  with  us  on  that  because  we  took 
all  of  the  synthetic  narcotic  drugs  manufactured  throughout  the 
world,  and  put  them  under  the  same  international  control  as  morphine. 

Up  to  that  period  the  stuff  started  moving  all  over  the  world  and 
was  moving  without  any  restrictions,  like  import  and  export,  which 
is  a  part  of  this  system.  If  we  want  to  import  opium,  w^e  have  to  send 
a  certificate  to  Turkey  and  Turkey  will  issue  the  export  permit.  We 
got  this  system  for  synthetic  narcotics.  Otherw^ise,  this  country  would 
have  been  flooded  with  synthetic  narcotic  drugs,  some  of  which  are 
just  as  powerful  and  as  dangerous  as  morphine  and  heroin. 

That  is  something  the  United  Nations  has  done  which  no  one  speaks 
of.  That  gets  the  want  ads.  If  we  had  not  gotten  that  United  Na- 
tions protocol,  we  would  be  in  serious  trouble,  and  so  would  all  the 
other  countries  of  the  world.  The  minute  a  new  one  is  found — and  one 
comes  out  a  month  in  some  countries — immediately  that  drug  is  tested 
at  Lexington,  which  is  about  the  only  place  where  you  can  test  the 
drug  because  you  have  the  biological  material  there. 

That  report  is  forwarded  to  a  connnittee  on  drug  addiction  of  the 
World  Health  Organization.  When  they  decide  that  that  drug  has 
addiction-forming  properties,  the  entire  world  closes  down  on  that 
drug  and  it  is  only  on  prescription.  It  is  not  sold  indiscriminately. 
Every  nation  must  submit  an  estimate  for  its  needs.  If  for  no  other 
reason,  the  United  Nations  has  been  successful  in  this.  This  has  been 
one  of  the  wonderful  accomplishments.  Limitation  and  manufacture 
and  control  are  the  two  important  things.  The  United  Nations  has 
done  that. 

Now,  we  have  been  working  on  this  protocol  wdiich  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  ratify.  We  have  been  working  on  that  for  44  years,  and 
finally  we  got  an  agreement.  There  were  some  35  nations  present, 
including  many  nations  outside  of  the  United  Nations.  For  instance, 
Korea,  Japan,  and  Western  Germany.  Italy  was  represented  there. 
We  could  think  this  is  a  very  necessary  part  of  the  machinery  to  bring 
doAvn  the  production  of  opium  to  medical  needs.  That  will  not  cover 
the  Chinese  Red  orbit. 

Senator  Ivefauver.  I  think  your  Commission  deserves  the  thanks 
of  the  people  of  the  world,  and  certainly  they  supported  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  United  States  Senate  in  ratifying  this  protocol 
that  has  been  agreed  upon.  That  would  have  a  bad  effect  if  the 
United  States  did  not  take  the  lead  in  getting  that  approved ;  would 
it  not? 

Commissioner  Axslinger.  Not  any  country  has  so  far  ratified  be- 
cause it  has  just  been  signed  a  few  months  ago. 

Mr.  Hanxoch.  Are  you  finished  with  your  statement?  There  are 
a  few  questions  I  want  to  ask  you. 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  In  this  U.  N.  list  of  prohibited  drugs,  is  marihuana 
a  part  of  that  list? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  Mr.  Hannoch,  marihuana  comes  under 
the  import  and  export  system  only.  It  comes  within  the  1925  Con- 
vention that  it  would  only  move  in  legitimate  traffic,  across  frontiers 
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where  there  is  a  medical  need.  It  has  now  disappeared  from  the 
pharmacopoeias  of  the  workl. 

Senator  Hennings.  Has  marihuana  any  therapeutic  vakie  at  all? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  It  has  been  determined  it  does  not  have 
anything.  It  has  disappeared.  Ever  since  that  1937  act,  they  began 
to  eliminate  it  from  the  pharmacopoeias  of  all  the  countries  and  now 
there  is  not  anywhere  where  it  is  used  for  medical  purposes.  How- 
ever, in  India  it  is  sold  across  the  counter  in  three  different  forms. 

Mr.  Hannocii.  There  is  no  doubt  when  people  start  to  use  it,  it  is 
the  introduction  to  heroin. 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  I  think  in  nearly  every  case  of  addic- 
tion under  21  it  began  with  marihuana,  nearly  every  case.  I  think 
the  records  show  that.  They  began  using  marihuana  and  they  have 
found  they  wanted  a  bigger  kick.  That  is  where  we  place  a  lot  of 
emphasis  on  marihuana. 

Mr.  Haxnocii.  Your  statistics  or  your  work  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  use  by  juveniles  of  barbiturates? 

Commissioner  Ansi.inger.  Nothing  at  all.  That  is  under  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 

Mr.  Haxnoch.  From  your  general  knowledge,  has  that  been  a  grow- 
ing problem  belonging  to  juveniles? 

Commissioner  Axslixger.  We  have  seen  some  problem  among  ju- 
veniles, not  in  relation  to  addiction  but  sometimes  more  in  relation  to 
getting  a  kick,  putting  it  in  some  drink  or  something  like  that.  We 
haven't  observed  anything  unusual  in  that. 

Mr.  Hannocii.  You  have  told  us  that  the  situations  you  described 
were  all  east  of  the  Rockies,  and  you  have  told  us  nothing  about  what 
is  west  of  the  Rockies.  What  is  the  story  west  of  the  Rocldes  on 
drugs  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  They  are  caught  in  a  three-way  switch. 
TJiey  have  Mexican  heroin.  Communist  heroin,  and  heroin  coming 
from  Europe  by  way  of  New  York.  There  are  also  low-penalty  areas. 
For  instance,  there  were  a  thousand  cases  brought  in  Los  Angeles 
County  of  narcotic  offenders,  not  necessarily  sellers.  There  were  a 
thousand  cases  in  1  recent  year  in  Los  Angeles  County  and  only  about 
80  went  to  the  penitentiary.  I  believe  the  average  sentence  in  both 
Federal  and  State  courts  is  lower  than  it  is  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  You  said  they  had  large  independent  squads  work- 
ing with  you.     How  many  do  you  have  on  the  west  coast? 

Commissioner  Axslinger.  We  w^ould  have  about  20  or  25  men. 
The  State  of  California  and  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  have  40  men. 
They  make  drives  against  the  addict.  They  feel  an  addict  in  jail 
is  a  thief  off  the  street.  The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  has 
stepped  up  this  squad.  They  made  a  big  record  this  year,  indicating 
this  increase  which  is  reflected  in  this  chart. 

Mr.  Hannocii.  How  many  addicts  are  necessary  for  a  pusher  to 
keep  being  profitable  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  That  varies. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Does  not  every  pusher  have  to  have  a  certain  number 
of  addicts,  otherwise  he  is  in  difficulty  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  That  pusher  who  is  sometimes  an  addict 
is  called  a  boot  and  shoe  peddler.  He  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  worst  type 
of  a  pusher  if  he  is  an  addict  himself  because  he  will  create  customers. 
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You  cannot  just  say  a  man  lias  to  have  15  or  20.  Maybe  1  customer 
is  all  he  needs. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  not  these  addicts  eventually  become  pushers 
themselves  in  order  to  get  the  merchandise  for  their  own  use  ? 

Commissioner  Anslingek.  According  to  the  Federal  prison  report, 
70  percent  of  those  admitted  to  the  Federal  institutions  for  narcotic 
oti'ense  were  also  addicts. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  have  some  different  line  of  approach  in  the 
handling  of  your  phase  of  w^ork  as  compared  to  the  local  agencies? 
In  other  words,  do  you  direct  your  activities  to  a  different  kind  of 
prevention  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  We  work  only  toward  the  wholesale 
peddler  within  an  area  and  the  interstate  trafficker.  We  try  to  make 
conspiracy  cases  of  the  large  national  distributors.  We  work  only  on 
the  seller.  All  possession  cases,  addiction  cases,  we  refer  right  back 
to  the  city  authorities.  They  take  care  of  those  in  their  own  w^ay.  I 
think  that  is  the  proper  policy  for  the  Federal  Government  to  follow, 
rather  than  waste  our  time.  We  would  not  be  wasting  our  time,  but 
we  would  be  devoting  our  time  to  addicts  rather  than  to  the  peddlers. 

We  made  cases  here  recently  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Atlantic  City.  They  were  all  sellers.  Our  undercover  men  bought 
from  every  seller. 

Mr.  HANNOcif.  What  do  you  do  with  the  stuff  you  pick  up  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  After  the  case  is  through  in  court,  it  is 
sent  to  a  Drugs  Disposal  Committee.  What  is  recoverable  is  put  in 
the  national  stockpile.  We  have  sent  some  640  gross  tons  to  the 
national  stockpile. 

Mr.  Hannocii.  What  do  you  mean  "the  national  stockpile"  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  The  national  stockpile  for  strategic  ma- 
terials in  case  of  war,  because  you  need  drugs  in  case  of  attack.  Mor- 
phine is  used  to  control  pain  and  to  relieve  shock. 

Senator  Hennings.  If  counsel  w^ill  bear  w^ith  me,  I  have  one  phase 
I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  that  I  do  not  think  has  been  quite  elabo- 
rated or  touched  upon.  We  have  heard  quite  a  little  from  you  today, 
Mr.  Commissioner,  about  the  drug  traflic  in  the  metropolitan  com- 
munities. To  what  extent  is  it  prevalent  in  smaller  communities,  let 
us  say  cities  under  the  100,000  population  class  and  on  down  the  line, 
the  smaller  towns? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  I  can  give  you  an  example,  say  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Senator  Hennings.  There  we  would  know  that  in  a  very  small  com- 
munity you  in  all  likelihood  would  have  no  local  police  work  or  very 
much  cooperation  because  of  lack  of  personnel,  both  in  training  and 
in  numbers. 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  There  is  not  much  in  the  cities,  say,  of 
100,000.  You  take  Pennsylvania.  You  have  Pittsburgh  in  the  west 
and  Philadelphia  in  the  east.  You  take  all  those  cities,  Scranton, 
Harrisburg,  Altoona,  Wilkes-Barre,  and  it  is  rare  that  you  find  drug 
addiction  in  those  cities. 

Senator  Hennings.  Would  that  apply  to  marihuana,  too,  among 
the  children  going  to  school  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  Yes.  I  am  speaking  of  that  as  all  inclu- 
sive.    If  you  look  at  the  survey,  there  are  a  few  places,  like  Phoenix, 
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Ariz.,  that  have  quite  a  problem.  Down  through  the  South  we  do  not 
have  the  problem. 

Senator  Hennings.  Essentially,  this  is  a  big-city  problem  as  you 
see  it^ 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  Yes;  where  they  come  from  these  areas 
of  low  social  and  economic  status. 

Hr.  Hannoch.  To  get  back  to  this  disposition  of  seized  heroin,  how 
many  hands  does  that  go  through  before  it  gets  in  this  stockpile  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  When  the  seizure  is  first  made,  the  pur- 
chase is  witnessed  by  two  men.     There  are  always  two  men. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  It  goes  tlirough  a  lot  of  hands  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  It  goes  immediately  to  the  chemist.  He 
has  it  in  his  custody  until  court.  He  takes  it  into  court  and  he  is 
always  questioned  as  to  what  he  got  and  what  it  contained  because 
he  has  to  determine  the  chemical  analysis.  It  is  returned  after  the 
chemist  is  finished  with  it.  He  takes  it  back  where  it  is  kept  until 
a  time  for  appeal,  which  might  be  over.  Then  it  is  sent  to  a  Drugs 
Disposal  Committee  set  up  by  Congress.  They  classify  it  and  pack  it 
and  send  it  to  the  national  stockpile,  wherever  it  might  be  located. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Aren't  there  enormous  opportunities  for  this  drug 
to  get  lost  in  the  passage  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  There  are,  but  it  is  always  under  very 
strict  control  in  the  field.  That  is,  when  it  is  in  court,  or  in  the  hands 
of  the  chemist,  or  whether  it  is  in  our  safes  in  the  different  headquarters 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  You  do  not  find  occasions  where  it  gets  stolen? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  We  had  one  case  of  robbery.  You  will 
find  cases  of  robbery  in  Army  depots. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  the  question  of 
education  ?  That  is,  I  mean  the  extent  to  which  there  should  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  juveniles  in  their  schools  the  evil  effects  of  drugs? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  I  will  go  into  that  right  now. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  I  understand  you  are  opposed  to  that  plan. 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  Wait  a  minute.  I  would  not  say  that. 
There  is  considerable  controversy  over  the  country  as  to  the  merits  of 
narcotic  education.  Some  States  provide  compulsory  education.  In 
our  own  State,  our  own  women's  clubs  will  not  hear  to  education. 
That  is,  in  the  schools.  Many  parent-teachers  associations,  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  many  general  federation 
of  women's  clubs  object  to  direct  education.  Let  me  go  into  this. 
They  do  approve  it  at  the  teacher  level. 

The  code  of  the  motion-picture  industry  will  not  permit  a  picture 
to  be  made  showing  the  narcotic  traffic  in  any  form.  For  those  who 
decide  to  go  ahead  with  an  educational  program,  we  have  a  booklet 
here  which  we  consider  to  be  most  suitable.  If  you  would  see  some 
of  the  material  that  is  allowed  to  go  out,  not  by  ourselves  but  to  be 
taught  in  schools,  you  would  not  like  it. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  I  do  not  mean  that  film  that  shows  children  how  to 
use  a  hypodermic  syringe. 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  I  want  to  give  you  this  information  for 
your  records. 

Senator  Kefaua-er  (presiding) .  We  will  order  that  this  book  Living 
Death — The  Truth  About  Drug  Addiction,  and  your  statement  before 
the  United  Nations  Commission,  be  made  a  part  of  the  subcommittee 
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files.  Your  written  statement  prepared  for  this  committee  and 
attached  statistics  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

(The.  booklet,  Living  Death,  and  the  statement  before  the  United 
Nations  referred  to  were  marked  "Exhibits  Nos.  7  (a)  and  (7)  (b)," 
and  are  on  file  with  the  subcommittee.) 

(Commissioner  Anslinger's  statement  with  attached  statistical  infor- 
mation is  identified  as  exhibit  No.  8  (a)  and  is  as  follows:) 

Exhibit  No  8  (a) 

Statement  of  Commissioner  Harrt  J.  Anslingeb,  Bureau  of  Narcotics, 
Treasury  Department 

extent  of  narcotic  addiction  in  youths  under  21 

We  have  here  an  important  problem  which  Congress  has  not  been  slow  to 
recognize.  In  the  face  of  a  steadily  rising  need,  they  restored  the  forces  of  our 
Bureau  to  prewar  strength  to  enable  us  to  cope  effectively  with  the  situation. 
Pursuant  to  one  of  the  recommendutions  of  Senator  Kefauver's  Crime  Committee 
which  made  an  exhaustive  investigation  into  teen-age  addiction  in  the  United 
States,  the  Congress  passed  helpful  legislation  in  Public  Law  255.  These  meas- 
ures have  been  of  significant  help  toward  an  eventual  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  has  been  concentrating  particular  attention  on  wiping 
out  juvenile  narcotic  addiction  and  is  now  able  to  report  progress.  I  attach  a 
chart  showing  recent  trends. 

The  problem  has  been  obscured  by  alarmism,  academic  theory,  underemphasis, 
overstatement,  and  sociological  jargon.  Out  of  350,000  cases  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency brought  before  the  courts  in  1951,  between  1  and  2  percent  were  narcotic 
offenses. 

All  over  the  country  groups  of  parents,  social  workers,  and  legislators  have 
organized  to  fight  what  they  believe  is  a  widespread  and  growing  menace  to 
teen-agers.  It  is  the  popular  impression  that  a  large  number  of  our  youth 
throughout  the  land  are  menaced  by  narcotic  addiction.  Youthful  addiction  has 
not  occurred  generally  throughout  the  country,  but  is  confined  mostly  to  certain 
segments  of  the  population  and  to  certain  neighborhoods  in  some  of  the  large 
cities. 

Contributi7ig  causes 

Nearly  all  juveniles  who  become  narcotic  addicts  come  from  homes  where 
there  is — 

(1)  Inadequate  parental  or  adult  control  (parental  responsibility  is  never 
sufficiently  emphasized). 

(2)  A  lack  of  moral  and  ethical  values. 

(3)  A  disregard  of  personal  responsibility. 

The  report  of  the  mayor's  committee  of  Detroit  for  the  rehabilitation  of  nar- 
cotic addicts  throws  important  light  on  the  use  of  narcotic  drugs  by  adolescents. 
The  report  placed  high  significance  on  the  fact  that  over  90  percent  of  the  addicted 
persons  from  Detroit  were  included  in  a  group  which  came  from  two  police 
precincts  in  a  section  of  the  city  designated  to  be  in  the  lowest  rank  and  an  area 
of  economic  and  social  deprivation. 

This  report  confirms  observations  in  other  large  cities  which  were  similarly 
affected — that  contributing  factors  were  broken  families  residing  in  certain 
neighborhoods  and  certain  segments  of  the  population  with  low  economic  and 
social  privileges. 

Ad  liction  generally  follows  in  the  wake  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  does  not 
often  precede  it.  This  is  true,  at  least,  in  most  of  the  cases  coming  to  our  atten- 
tion. Crime  breeds  drug  addiction,  and  drug  addiction  breeds  crime.  It  is  a 
vicious  circle. 

Most  drug  addiction  is  associated  with  the  kinds  of  character  disorder  in 
which  there  is  very  little  internalized  self-discipline.  It  is  not  found  in  the 
realm  of  the  reasonably  happy,  emotionally  normal,  adjusted  youth. 

Another  important  contributing  element  in  the  renaissance  of  the  narcotic 
traffic  was  a  decline  in  penalties.  Coincident  with  the  development  and  spread 
of  teen-age  addiction,  the  average  prison  sentence  given  to  the  seller  of  narcotics 
was  only  IS  months.  Since  the  passage  of  Public  Law  255,  referred  to,  the  aver- 
age sentence  rose  to  42  months.  We  think  this  has  been  our  best  weapon  in 
suppi-essing  the  narcotic  traffic. 
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As  early  as  1940  we  warned  that  some  increases  in  drug  addiction  could  be 
expected  in  the  postwar  period  unless  strenuous  measures  were  taken  all  along 
the  line.  During  and  toward  the  end  of  a  war,  and  in  the  postwar  period,  addic- 
tion to  dangerous  drugs  always  tends  to  increase.  This  is  a  fact  noted  and 
recorded  by  scientific  observers  since  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century. 

In  one  year  during  World  War  I  figures  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Special 
Sessions  showed  28.27  percent  of  the  addicts  were  under  21 ;  9  percent  of  the 
addicts  under  treatment  in  New  York  City  then  were  in  the  age  group  15-19. 
That  outbreak  was  brought  to  the  vanishing  point,  and  for  2  decades  prior  to 
1945  a  teen-age  addict  was  a  rarity. 

Preventive  action 

Federal,  State,  and  local  police  efforts  have  been  stepped  up.  Prosecutions 
have  been  speeded  in  many  places  and  are  more  vigorous.  Stronger  penalties 
are  being  imposed,  but  there  is  still  much  room  for  improvement.  We  have 
found  that  in  places  where  heavy  penalties  are  imposed  the  traflic  is  rapidly 
diminishing.  The  peddlers  move  on  to  districts  where  lighter  sentences  can  be 
expected. 

Other  countries  are  endeavoring  to  solve  the  current  upsurge  in  atidiction  by 
the  imposition  of  very  stern  penalties.  In  Cairo,  Egypt,  for  instance,  just  recently 
five  drug  peddlers  were  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  and  fined  $8,000  each 
under  the  new  Egyptian  laws  which  treat  the  crime  on  a  basis  of  murder.  Recent 
Turkish  legislation  carries  the  death  penalty. 

Foreign  activities 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  the  splendid  action  of  our  Congress  in  pro- 
viding us  some  additional  funds  and  agents  enabled  us  to  attack  the  heroin 
sources  in  Italy,  Turkey,  and  France,  ami  this  attack  is  having  its  effect.  Heroin, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  our  country  which  now  comes  from  those  areas  is  adulter- 
ated 90  percent  when  it  reaches  the  consumer,  and  withdrawal  symptoms  are  less 
severe  than  formerly. 

Shortly  after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  failure  of  control  over  cocaine  in 
Peru  resulted  in  the  eruption  of  a  wave  of  cocaine  use  in  the  United  States,  some- 
thing which  we  had  not  seen  in  15  years.  Suddenly  the  country  was  flooded  with 
cocaine.  Tracing,  we  found  it  was  coming  from  Peru.  Seventeen  factories  op- 
erated there,  producing  cocaine.  (There  is  only  1  factory  in  this  country  and 
we  manufacture  for  160  million  people.)  As  a  result  of  our  representations, 
Peru  closed  all  factories.  In  6  months  there  was  a  phenomenal  change  in  the 
prevalence  of  cocaine  addiction — it  had  almost  disappeared  again. 

Communist  China  is  flooding  the  illicit  narcotic  market.  Some  has  been 
seized  recently  on  our  west  coast.  Chinese  Communists  not  only  make  no  pre- 
tence of  cooperating  to  stop  the  tremendous  flow  of  drugs  to  other  countries  but 
openly  foster  and  encourage  this  illicit  traffic  for  financial  gain. 

Cooperation 

I  mention  our  work  in  other  countries  to  show  the  importance  of  carrying  out 
a  policy  of  concentrating  major  efforts  on  interstate  traflic  and  large-scale  vio- 
lators and  on  sources  of  supply  abroad  which  feed  our  illicit  smuggling  traflBc. 
When  the  States  and  cities  assume  their  fair  share  of  the  responsibility  in  elimi- 
nating the  street  peddler,  we  will  be  free  to  pursue  the  most  important  phases  of 
the  work,  the  results  of  which  are  felt  on  all  levels.  With  2  percent  of  the 
Federal  criminal  law-enforcement  personnel,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  accounts 
for  approximately  10  percent  of  the  commitments  to  Federal  prisons.  This  is  a 
high  record.  Many  of  these  convicts  have  very  bad  criminal  records  for  major 
crimes. 

Many  large  cities  have  established  police  narcotic  squads;  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  is  the  first  State  to  establish  a  State  police  narcotic  squad,  which  consists 
of  six  specially  trained  men.  It  would  be  very  helpful  if  other  States  would 
follow  New  Jersey's  example. 

Several  States — Pennsylvania,  Florida,  California,  and  New  York — also  have 
active  State  narcotic  enforcement  agencies  which  have  done  good  work. 

Compulsory  treatment  of  the  addict 

The  immediate  need  concerning  the  addict  is  the  enactment  of  State  legislation 
providing  compulsory  treatment.  Minnesota  has  compulsory  commitment  under 
the  same  statute  which  provides  commitment  of  insane  persons.  In  that  State, 
1  addict  to  every  25,000  of  the  population  is  the  ratio.  The  addict  doesn't 
want  to  be  caught  in  one  of  those  hospitals  with  the  insane.     New  Jersey  has  a 
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law  providing  that  an  addict  may  be  given  1  year  as  a  disorderly  person,  the 
same  as  a  drunlvard.  The  judge  may  suspend  sentence  if  the  addict  submits  to 
hospitalization.  This  law  has  been  of  great  assistance  toward  freeing  New 
Jersey  city  streets  of  drug  addicts. 

The  New  York  State  Legislature  in  the  spring  of  1952  enacted  a  law  now  known 
as  section  439-a  of  the  public  health  law,  whereby  persous  under  21  rnay  be 
brought  before  the  narcotics  term  of  the  New  York  City  magistrate's  courts  upon 
proceedings  which  seek  to  have  adolescents  committed  for  treatment  to  the 
Riverside  Hospital  at  North  Brotliers  Island.  This  facility  was  officially  opened 
and  available  for  adolescent  narcotic  users  since  July  1,  1952.  Another  pilot 
project  in  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  youthful  addicts  was  launched 
in  1952  in  New  York  City  at  the  Westfield  Farm  for  girls.  Provision  for  post- 
custodial  care  exists,  although  not  a  great  many  patients  have  reached  this 
stage.  As  each  one  does,  an  individual  plan  is  developed  for  him  or  her.  If 
necessary,  it  is  arranged  to  place  the  patient  in  an  appropriate  home  or  under 
the  care  of  an  appropriate  agency  for  housing. 

Attorney  General  Goldstein's  report  stated  that  "The  institutional  authorities 
intend  to  see  to  it  that  the  individual  has  a  job,  that  finances  have  been  arranged 
if  necessary,  and,  in  appropriate  instances,  that  special  school  training  is  ar- 
ranged through  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  of  the  New  York  State 
Education  Department.  Insofar  as  it  is  possible,  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  to 
the  discharged  patient  a  secure  and  well-developed  calendar  for  his  immediate 
future  that  will  insure  the  efforts  expended  upon  him  during  his  institutional 
stay.  Center  of  the  followup  program  is  a  clinic,  currently  operated  at  Sydenham 
Hospital  in  New  York  City.  Of  the  29  patients  released  up  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  28  kept  their  regular  appointments  in  the  clinic  and  continued  to  follow 
out  the  prescribed  activities.  A  good  followup  program  is  essential  to  prevent 
relapse  into  the  drug  habit,  and  it  is  a  field  in  which  not  much  activity  has 
been  attempted  by  those  in  charge  of  the  treatment  and  cure  of  drug  addiction. 
This  field  should  be  explored. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  S3d  Congress,  1st  session,  a  law  was  passed  providing 
for  compulsory  hospitalization  of  drug  addicts  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  after 
court  hearing.  This  should  prove,  if  successful,  to  be  a  pilot  project  for  all  States 
and  governments  to  follow.     Its  results  should  be  watched  closely. 

If  the  drug  addict  is  made  a  fugitive  from  the  health  oflScer,  it  will  take  much 
of  the  bravado  out  of  the  vice  of  drug  addiction.  Drug  addiction  is  detrimental 
to  the  individual  and  to  society.  As  long  as  addicts  are  on  the  streets  they 
spread  addiction  and  contaminate  others.  The  addict  has  lost  the  power  of  self- 
control  and  will  seldom  go  through  with  a  cure  voluntarily. 

Present  status  of  youthful  addiction 

As  a  combined  result  of  our  intensified  efforts,  plus  some  of  the  excellent  co- 
operation I  have  described,  we  are  now  able  to  report  positive  proof  of  a  decrease 
in  the  availability  of  drugs,  and  a  consequent  drop  in  addiction  of  youths  under 
21.  The  number  of  juvenile  patients  being  treated  for  addiction  has  declined, 
and  fewer  juveniles  are  coming  to  the  attention  of  tlie  authorities.  The  problem 
remains  serious,  of  course,  as  long  as  there  are  any  youthful  addicts. 

In  New  York  City,  where  juvenile  addiction  .spread  rapidly.  Attorney  General 
Nathaniel  L.  Goldstein,  who  completed  a  2-year  study  of  the  narcotic  traffic  in 
New  York,  has  reported  an  appreciable  decline  in  illegal  narcotics  use  and  traffic 
in  New  York  City  in  1952  as  against  1951,  thus  reversing  the  trend  which  had  been 
rising  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Overall  figures  as  reflected  in  the  Federal  hospitals  for  the  treatment  and 
cure  of  addiction  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  show  improvement, 
as  the  attached  chart  indicates. 

The  St.  Louis  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  in  1952  formed  a  narcotics 
committee  to  ascertain  the  extent  and  condition  of  illicit  sales  and  usage  of  drugs, 
found  that  the  narcotic  traffic  in  and  around  St.  Louis  is  definitely  most  limited 
and  well  controlled,  due  to  the  fact  that  justly  severe  penalties  have  served  to 
lessen  the  ardor  of  the  drug  sellers  there. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  narcotic  addiction  was  at  its  all-time  low  during 
World  War  II.  and  that  there  has  been  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  United 
States  since  19()0.  In  1914.  about  1  out  of  every  400  persons  in  the  general  pop- 
ulation was  a  user  of  narcotic  drugs  . 

During  World  War  I,  1  man  out  of  every  1,500  was  rejected  for  Army  service 
because  of  drug  addiction,  whereas  during  World  War  II,  one  out  of  every  10,000 
selective  service  registrants  was  rejected  on  these  grounds. 
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Narcotic  education 

Some  of  the  States  provide  compulsory  education  on  narcotics  in  the  schools. 
We  do  not  engage  in  controversies  relative  to  the  merits  of  narcotic  education. 
Many  Parent-Teacher  Associations  and  parents  throughout  the  country,  as  vpell 
as  large  groups  such  as  the  National  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  object  to  presenting  narcotic  educa- 
tion direct  to  the  youth  in  the  schools.  They  do  approve,  however,  of  approach- 
ing it  at  the  parent-teacher  level. 

For  those  who  present  narcotic  education  to  the  youth,  we  suggest  limiting  it 
to  concise  statements  of  a  very  general  nature  injected  into  context  with  other 
hygiene  subjects  so  that  approach  to  the  subject  is  not  in  any  way  emphasized. 
(The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  has  prepared  a  booklet  containing  what  it  considers  the 
most  suitable  material  available  for  this  purpose,  entitled  "Living  Death — the 
Truth  About  Drug  Addiction,"  which  is  available  without  charge.) 

Ideas  concerning  education  of  our  teen-age  citizens  in  this  field  are  many  and 
varied.  The  best  material  we  have  seen  comes  from  the  report  of  the  Detroit 
mayor's  committee,  of  which  you  have  a  copy. 

The  code  of  the  motion-picture  producers  and  distributors  in  this  country  has 
forbidden  the  showing  of  motion  pictures  regarding  the  narcotic  traflBc  in  any 
form,  on  the  theory  that  much  harm  is  done  through  suggestion  and  curiosity 
provoked  on  the  part  of  persons  who  otherwise  would  not  become  interested  in 
pursuing  the  subject.     This  code  was  arrived  at  independently  by  the  industry. 

As  was  recently  stated  by  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  "Nobody  can  support 
indiscriminate  intensive  educational  efforts  on  narcotics  directed  toward  all  mem- 
mers  of  the  community." 

Recommendations 

Penalties. — We  strongly  recommend  heavier  penalties  for  the  seller  of  nar- 
cotics as  distinguished  from  the  addict.  The  narcotic  traffic  is  a  vicious,  com- 
mercial racket  which  lives  on  the  slow  murder  of  its  customers.  Where  heavy 
penalties  are  being  imposed,  the  traffic  is  diminishing. 

Summarizing,  we  recommend : 

(1)  Heavier  penalties  for  the  trafficker. 

(2)  Enactment  of  heavier  penalty  laws  for  the  trafficker  by  all  States. 

(3)  Addict  commitment  laws  providing  institutional  treatment  by  all  States. 
(5)   Senate  approval  of  protocol  to  limit  the  production  of  opium  to  the  med- 
ical needs  of  the  world. 

Conclusions 

I  have  tried  to  give  a  fair  approximation  of  conditions  as  they  exist,  together 
with  the  conclusions  of  experts  who  have  studied  them.  No  one  should  take 
a  complacent  view  of  youthful  addiction  because  it  is  now  subsiding.  The 
control  of  the  incidence  of  narcotic  addiction  requires  the  vmited  efforts  of  law 
enforcing  authorities,  prosecuting  and  judicial  authorities,  and  the  public. 

Narcotic  offenders  under  age  of  21  in  6/f  principal  cities  of  United  States  arranged 
alphabetically  by  States  showing  comparative  concentration,  1951-52 

HE.A.VY 


State  and  city 

Year 

Total 

Male 

Female 

California: 

Los  Angeles—  . 

1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 

1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 

597 
G24 
1(38 
205 

1, 099 
909 
133 
133 
264 
229 

1,084 
748 
110 
60 

126 

72 

146 

101 

503 

94 

San  Diego 

124 
164 
961 
781 
115 
113 
216 
169 
883 
627 
92 
50 

117 
68 

132 
92 

44 

Illinois:  Chicago 

41 
138 

Louisiana:  New  Orleans. 1 

128 

18 

20 
48 

60 
201 

Pennsylvania:  Philadelphia  .               

121 
18 

Texas: 

10 
9 

4 
14 

9 
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Narcotic  offenders  under  age  of  21  in  64  principal  cities  of  United  States  arranged 
alphabetically  by  States  showing  comparative  concentration,  1951-52 — Con. 


MODERATE 


State  and  city 

Year 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Arizona:  Phoenix 

1951 
1952 

1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 

1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 

1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 

93 
49 

21 
30 
53 
38 
11 
16 
35 
39 
43 
29 

7 
7 
15 
15 
38 
15 
85 
59 
33 
18 

9 
3 
26 
24 
20 
11 
75 
60 
13 
26 
26 
41 

63 
36 

19 

30 

California: 

Sacramento 

13 
2 

San  Francisco 

33 
30 
10 
15 
26 
29 
31 
22 

2 
4 
12 
15 
27 
7 
76 
63 
30 
17 

9 
3 

22 
23 
13 

8 
54 
39 

7 
17 
20 
28 

20 

Colorado:  Denver... .... 

8 
1 

District  of  Columbia .        ._    . 

1 
9 

Maryland:  Baltimore 

10 
12 

Missouri: 

Kansas  City .                      ... 

7 
5 

St.  Louis 

3 
3 

Nevada:  Las  Vegas 

0 
11 

New  Jersey:  Newark 

8 
9 

New  Mexico:  Albuquerque 

6 
3 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati ^ 

1 
0 

Cleveland... 

0 
4 

Pennsylvania:  Pittsburgh ...    .. 

1 
7 

Texas:  Dallas 

3 

21 

Washington:  Seattle 

21 
6 

WisconsLu:  Milwaukee. 

9 
6 

13 

LIGHT 


California:  Fresno 

Connecticut:  Hartford 

Delaware:  WQmington 

Florida:  Miami 

Indiana:  Indianapolis 

Massachusetts:  Boston 

Mirmesota:  Minneapolis... 

Mississippi;  Jackson 

Nebraska:  Omaha 

New  York:  Buffalo 

Ohio:  Columbus 

Oklahoma:  Oklahoma  City 
Pennsylvania:  Harrisburg.. 
South  Carolina:  Columbia. 
South  Dakota:  Sioux  Falls 

Utah:  Salt  Lake  City 

Virginia:  Norfolk 
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Narcotic  offenders  under  age  of  21  in  64  principal  cities  of  United  States  arranged 
alphabetically  by  States  shoiving  comparative  concentration,  1951-52 — Con. 


NONE  REPORTED 


State  and  city 

Year 

Total 

Male 

Female 

1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 

1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 

1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
19fl 
1952 
1951 
1952 

1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 

000000000000000000  oooooooooooo  oooooooooooo 

Georgia:  Atlanta  -                       -                           

Idaho:  Boise.                                                            .  .  .    . 

Iowa:  Des  Moines 

Kansas:  Topelra 

Kentuelty: 

Lexington                             -           - 

Louisville 

Maine:  Portland 

Montana:  Helena --- 

New  York:  Syracuse      -                                

North  Carolina: 

Greensboro                                               -            ...  - 

North  Dakota:  Fargo                                                   

Rhode  Island:  Providence                                              .  . 

Tennessee:  Nashville 

Vermont:  Burlington 

Grand  total 

4,405 

3,616 

341 

211 

3,655 
'  2,  445 

297 
185 

750 

U.  S.  I'ublic  E.ealth  Service  hospital  at  Lexington,  Ky 

'517 
44 
26 

'  Except  L>s  Angeles  and  Sacramento. 


'Narcotic  offenders  under  age  of  21  in  64  principal  cities  of  United  States  during 

1051-52 


State  and  city 

Year 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Alabamu:  Birmingham - 

1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 

1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 

0 
0 
93 
49 
0 
0 

7 

5 

597 

624 

21 

30 

168 

205 

53 

38 

Arizona:  Phoenix 

63 
36 

30 

Arkansas:  Little  Rock 

13 

California: 

7 

3 

503 

0 

2 
94 

19 

2 

San  Diego       .            ... 

124 
164 
33 
30 

44 

San  Francisco.. - 

41 
20 

8 
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Narcotic  offenders  under  age  of  21  in  6Jf  principal  cities  of  United  States  during 

1951-52— Continued 


state  and  city 


Year 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Colorado:  Denver 

Connecticut:  Hartford 

Delaware:  Wilmington 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida:  Miami 

Georgia:  Atlanta 

Idaho:  Boise - 

Illinois:  Chicago 

Indiana:  Indianapolis 

Iowa:  Dos  Moines 

Kansas:  Topeka 

Kentucky: 

Lexmgton 

Louisville 

Louisiana:  New  Orleans 

Maine:  Portland 

Maryland:  Baltimore 

Massachusetts:  Boston 

Michigan:  Detroit 

Miimesota:  Minneapolis 

Mississippi:  Jackson 

Missouri: 

Kansas  City 

St.  Louis 

Montana:  Helena 

Nebraska:  Omaha 

Nevada:  Las  Vegas 

New  Hampshire:  Manchester 

New  Jersey:  Newark 

New  Mexico:  Albuquerque-.. 

New  York: 

Buffalo 

New  York  City 

Syracuse 

North  Carohna: 

Charlotte 

Greensboro 

North  Dakota:  Fargo 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 


1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 

1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 

1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 

1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 

1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 

1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 


11 

16 

3 

11 

3 

4 

35 

39 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,099 

909 

9 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

133 

133 

0 

0 

43 

29 

6 

5 

264 

229 

5 

5 

0 

1 

7 
7 

15 

15 

0 

0 

4 

1 

38 

15 

0 

0 

85 

59 

33 

18 

20 

5 

1,084 

748 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


961 

781 


115 
113 


31 

22 

2 

5 

216 

169 

3 

3 


76 
53 
30 
17 

17 

2 

883 

627 
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Narcotic  offenders  under  age  of  21  in  64  principal  cities  of  United  States  during 

1951-62— Continued 


state  and  city 

Year 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Oklahoma:  Oklahoma  City 

1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 

1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 

1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 

1951 
1952 

1951 
1952 

4 
7 
0 
0 

1 

2 

110 

60 

20 

11 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

75 

60 

126 

72 

146 

101 

3 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

13 

26 

0 

0 

26 

41 

0 

0 

3 
4 

1 

Offignnr   Pnrt.lanri 

3 

Pemisylvania: 

Harrisburg 

0 
2 
92 
50 
13 
8 

1 

Philadelphia  ..            .  .                                    

0 

18 

Pittsburgh    . 

10 
7 

Rhode  Island:  Providence 

3 

South  Carolina:  Columbia 

0 

2 

South  Dakota:  Sioux  Falls.. 

2 

0 

Tennesspfi!  Nashville 

Texas: 

Dallas 

54 

39 
117 

68 
132 

92 

1 

21 

Houston 

21 
9 

San  Antonio.       .... 

4 
14 

Utah:  Salt  Lake  City 

9 
1 

Vermont:  Burlington 

1 

Virginia:  Norfolk 

2 

0 

Washington:  Seattle 

7 
17 

6 

West  Virginia:  Charleston 

9 

Wisconsin:  Milwaukee  ....        .              ... 

20 
28 

6 

Wyoming:  Cheyeime 

13 

Grand  total 

4, 405 
3,616 

3,655 
'  2,  445 

750 

•517 

U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  at  Lexington,  Ky 

341 
211 

297 
185 

44 
26 

'  Except  Los  Angeles  and  Sacramento. 

(Two  charts  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  statement  were  marked 
"Exhibits  Nos.  8  (b)  and  8  (c) ,"  and  are  on  file  with  the  subcommit- 
tee.) 

Commissioner  Ansltnger.  The  League  of  Nations  studied  this  par- 
ticular problem  and  60  nations  reported  on  this  after  it  was  consid- 
ered by  their  educators.  They  decided  it  was  open  to  grave  objec- 
tion and  also  it  was  dangerous. 

In  that  report  that  you  have  there  of  the  mayor's  committee,  you 
will  find  the  best  discussion  on  education  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It 
is  very  sound  and  very  well  done.  AVe  go  along  with  that  100  percent. 
I  think  in  Michigan  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  there  has 
the  right  answer  on  this.  I  trust  that  you  will  check  it.  I  could  give 
you  thut  chapter.  We  subscribe  to  this.  I  think  that  is  without  a 
doubt  the  most  sound  and  sensible  thing  that  has  been  prepared  along 
that  line. 

Senator  Kefauver.  For  identification,  it  is  the  report  of  the  mayor's 
committee  of  Detroit,  part  4,  chapter  I. 

(The  report  referred  to  is  identified  as  exhibit  No.  9,  and  is  on  file 
with  the  subcommittee.) 
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Senator  Ketauvek.  On  that  point,  yesterday  we  had  quite  a  discus- 
sion of  an  argument  a  couple  of  years  ago,  as  to  whether  narcotics 
should  be  hush-hush  or  whether  it  should  be  discussed  by  parents  with 
their  children  and  by  teachers  with  their  students.  There  are  two 
philosophies  about  it.  Canada  has  a  rather  wide-open  educational 
program.  You,  as  of  that  time,  were  rather  conservative  in  what  you 
said  should  be  said  about  narcotics  for  fear  it  might  interest  young 
people.  You  rather  adhered  to  the  hush-hush  idea.  Later  on  I  think 
you  did  become  in  favor  of  more  facts  and  information  being  stated 
about  the  narcotics  problem  from  the  teacher  to  the  child  and  from  the 
parent  to  the  child. 

Just  what  is  your  position  now  about  the  extent  of  the  discussion  in 
bringing  the  problem  out  into  the  open  ? 

You  remember  at  one  time  the  venereal  problem  was  treated  in  a 
hush-hush  way.  I  think  much  was  accomplished  after  it  was  recog- 
nized as  a  problem. 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  We  had  prepared  this  booklet  for  those 
communities  that  want  to  go  the  whole  way  on  education.  We  supply 
this  free  of  charge.  Generally  speaking,  we  go  along  with  that  in 
light  of  fragmentary  knowledge.  We  have  placed  emphasis  on  the 
health  of  living  in  all  aspects,  talking  about  drugs  as  they  affect  health 
and  social  living.    In  that  way  the  healthy  way  of  life  is  being  taught. 

The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Michigan  actually 
expresses  our  views.    He  says : 

We  felt  there  is  no  present  need  for  spreading  an  alarm,  and  that  indeed  it 
would  be  unwise  to  accent  the  lurid  or  sensational  aspects  of  the  narcotics 
problem  in  our  school  operations,  because  of  the  morbid  effect  likely  to  be 
created  thereby.  It  was  felt  we  should  not  go  into  a  campaign ;  that  such  prob- 
lems as  may  be  perceived  should  be  dealt  with  mainly  as  individual  rather 
than  by  mass  approach. 

That  is  the  policy  we  follow,  although  I  know  in  many  places  the 
Parent-Teachers  Association  and  federation  clubs  will  not  have  any 
part.  That  is  true  up  in  Newark,  N.  J.  They  have  taken  a  positive 
stand  on  this.  Many  of  these  organizations  have  passed  resolutions. 
1  would  like  to  tell  the  subcommittee  in  private  what  I  have  read 
in  some  of  these  pamphlets  that  are  distributed  for  school  use.  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  the  first  to  condemn  them. 

Senator  Kefauver.  We  are  going  to  have  an  executive  session  with 
you  sometime. 

Don't  you  think  the  weight  of  the  arginnent  is  on  the  side  of  letting 
children  themselves  know  about  the  evils  that  will  come  from  mari- 
huana, narcotics,  and  more  or  less  bringing  the  matter  out  into  the 
open?  I  do  not  mean  showing  morbid  pictures,  but  on  the  theory 
of  what  the  American  people  know  about  best  they  can  handle  and 
best  remedy,  is  not  your  opinion  now  that  more  literature  and  more 
information  on  this  general  problem  would  be  in  the  public  interest? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  That  is  true,  at  certain  levels.  You  can- 
not take  these  children  in  elementary  schools  and  start  to  teach  them 
narcotics.  I  do  not  think  that  is  done  any  place.  It  is  being  taught 
in  many  of  the  schools,  however. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Within  reason,  helping  them  to  understand  and 
learn  to  figure  things  out.  I  think  I  have  read  that  a  good  many 
children  have  gotten  to  smoking  marihuana  not  knowing  what  it  is 
going  to  do  to  them. 
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Commissioner  Anslinger.  You  will  find  in  many  States  where  they 
do  not  have  a  problem  that  the  educators  have  decided  they  should  not 
go  into  this.  We  actually  bow  to  the  wishes  of  the  local  communities. 
TVe  do  not  attempt  to  tell  them  what  to  do,  and  we  do  not  engage  in 
controversies  on  this  subject. 

Senator  KEFAin-ER.  Mr.  Hannoch,  do  you  have  other  questions? 

Mr.  Hannoch.  No. 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  had  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  Anslinger,  do  you  think  teen-agers  become  delinquent  because 
of  narcotics  or  because  of  using  marihuana,  or  do  they  take  these 
drugs  because  they  are  already  delinquents?  Is  it  the  cause  or  is  it 
result  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  It  certainly  is  not  the  cause  of  delin- 
quency. It  follows  in  the  wake  of  juvenile  delinqeuncy.  There  are 
some  cases  where  it  does  cause  juvenile  delinquency,  but  we  have  made 
a  study  right  here  in  the  District  of  many  cases  under  21  and  have 
found  they  have  committed  probably  as  many  as  10  or  12  law  viola- 
tions before  narcotics  entered  into  the  picture. 

It  is  usually  a  case  of  association  with  bad  people.  Our  experience 
is  that  the  man  or  woman  is  a  criminal  first  and  a  drug  addict  second. 
There  are  some  cases  where  drug  addiction  begins  first,  but  the  gen- 
eral pattern — and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  records — is  that  he  becomes 
a  problem  and  then  a  drug  addict. 

Senator  Kefaumsr.  Usually  they  are  delinquents,  and  then  narco- 
tics follow,  which  adds  to  the  problem ;  but  in  some  cases  teen-agers 
may  start  off  with  the  use  of  marihuana,  and  it  may  be  the  beginning 
of  delinquency  in  some  cases? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Kefauver.  In  whichever  event,  it  is  recognized  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  teen-age  juvenile  problem? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  It  is  a  part.  As  the  FBI  crime  report 
shows  and  as  our  own  figures  will  show^,  between  1  and  2  percent  of 
those  cases  going  through  the  courts  of  juvenile  delinquents,  are  nar- 
cotics. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Will  you  summarize  your  recommendations  to 
this  committee  as  to  what  you  would  have  done  on  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  level  in  connection  with  narcotics,  to  assist  in  remedying 
the  juvenile  delinquency  problem? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  I  have  three  recommendations  here. 
One  is  a  heavier  penalty  for  the  trafficker.  Then  follows  compulsory 
hospitalization  such  as  the  District  of  Columbia  bill.  Third  would  be 
the  Senate  approval  of  the  protocol.    I  would  like  to  say  to  you 

Senator  Kefauver.  That  is  the  protocol  of  the  UnitedNations? 
_  Commissioner  Anslinger.  Yes,  So  many  of  your  recommenda- 
tions in  that  Crime  Committee  were  placed  into  effect,  like  the  local 
police  squads.  I  have  here,  for  instance,  the  American  Liegion  took 
up  a  lot  of  those  recommendations.  A  lot  of  those  have  been  followed 
out.  There  are  a  few  odds  and  ends  here  that  have  to  be  tied  together, 
like  compulsory  hospitalization  and  this  matter  of  local  advisory 
groups  for  addiction  and  postaddiction  cases.  I  did  not  put  that  in 
writing. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  would  include  that  as  one  of  your  recom- 
mendations for  advisory  guidance  groups  for  postaddiction,  and  you 
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feel  by  way  of  summary  that  the  compulsory  sentence  law  which  was 
passed  sometime  back  has  been  of  great  assistance  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  Yes,  very  great. 

Senator  Kefauver.  And  you  still  could  use  more  agents,  although 
the  number  has  been  somewhat  increased? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  Yes. 

Senator  Kefauver.  And  that  whatever  means  could  be  worked  out 
to  secure  better  help  and  cooperation  from  the  State  agents  would  be 
very  much  in  the  public  interest  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hannocii.  In  New  York,  I  understand  every  doctor  who  has 
a  drug  addict  coming  to  his  attention,  is  required  to  register  that 
addict  with  the  police  so  they  may  know  where  the  drug  addicts  even- 
tually are,  and  may  know  all  of  them.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  com- 
munity where  that  practice  is  in  vo^ue  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  No,  I  do  not  know.  They  had  that  on  the 
statute  of  New  York  State  years  ago  and  the  legislature  repealed  the 
act  because  of  many  reasons  which  I  will  not  go  into  here.  The  legis- 
lature found  it  necessary  to  repeal  that  because  so  very  few,  say  only 
10  percent  of  the  addicts,  went  to  doctors.  The  registration  was  a  com- 
plete failure. 

Senator  Kefauver.  A  complete  failure? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  Yes,  and  I  will  tell  you  in  private  what 
the  reason  was. 

Senator  Ivefauver.  In  coming  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  law 
that  was  passed  giving  hospitalization,  making  it  compulsory  under 
certain  circumstances  for  addicts,  passed  the  last  session  of  Congress 
which  goes  into  effect  in  December  of  this  year — you  think  that  is  a 
good  thing  and  should  be  put  into  effect  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  most  forward- 
looking  things  that  I  have  seen  in  this  whole  picture,  and  we  have 
been  asking  for  this  ever  since  the  Bureau  was  created. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Pending  the  trying  out  of  the  constitutionality 
of  it,  you  recommend  that  enabling  legislation  authorizing  the  use  of 
Lexington  facilities  for  the  ones  that  are  taken  in  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  should  be  passed  early  in  the  next  session  of  Congress  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  I  think  the  earlier  the  better.  It  will 
take  only  a  year  or  so  to  evaluate  the  results  of  that  type  of  legis- 
lation. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  certainly  expect  to  do 
everything  I  can  to  get  it  up  early  and  have  it  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate. It  has  already  passed  the  House  and  probably  would  have  passed 
the  Senate  except  it  came  up  in  the  last  hours. 

Mr.  Anslinger,  you  have  in  your  chart  here  the  narcotic  offenders 
under  21,  in  6-1  principal  cities,  which  shows  in  your  tabulation  that  in 
1951  there  were  4,405;  and  in  1952,  3,616,  or  an  increase  of  about  800. 
That  is  under  21,  but  how  about  over  21  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  We  do  not  have  any  figures,  but  we  are  in 
the  process  of  assembling  those  and  probably  we  can  give  those  figures 
to  the  subcommittee  at  some  future  time  for  everything. 

Senator  Kefauver.  If  that  could  be  secured,  it  would  be  helpful. 

This  refers  to  the  principal  cities.  How  much  larger  is  it  through- 
out the  Nation?    I  mean,  taking  all  the  cities  and  the  rural  areas,  too. 
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I  am  afraid  some  people  might  get  the  impression  that  3,61G  are  all 
of  the  narcotic  offenders  under  21  throughout  the  United  States.  That 
is  not  true,  is  it? 

Commissioner  Axslixger.  No,  sir.  These  are  cases  known  to  the 
authorities — Fe^kral,  State,  and  local — either  by  arrest  or  by  infor- 
mation. Some  of  those  cases  were  picked  up  for  larceny,  and  addiction 
develops. 

Senator  Kefatjver.  Are  these  just  the  cases  in  these  principal  cities 
or  do  they  undertake  to  include  the  cases  in  the  other  cities? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  We  have  made  that  chart  from  places' 
where  we  know  there  is  a  problem.  You  will  find  here  19  States  where 
there  practically  is  no  problem  under  21. 

Senator  Kefaitver.  For  instance,  on  page  1  of  your  summary  you 
have  California,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego.  You  say  nothing 
there  about  Fresno,  Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  and  other  large  cities 
of  California.    Is  this  supposed  to  be  all  of  the  California  cities? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  What  we  have  done  there,  we  find  that 
in  California,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  are  on  heavy.  You  get  up 
to  moderate  in  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento.  In  Fresno  you  have 
a  light  problem.  California  appears  under  heavy,  moderate,  and  light 
according  to  what  we  found  in  the  different  cities. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Then  I  do  not  understand  whether  this  includes 
all  of  the  cases  in  all  parts  of  the  States  or  whether  it  refers  to  cases 
in  these  cities  which  are  listed  here. 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  Where  we  know  there  is  a  problem  or 
where  we  have  information.  I  am  sure  the  committee  is  getting  that 
information,  too.  Where  we  know  there  is  a  problem,  where  the  chief 
of  police  or  the  sheriff  has  reported  to  us,  we  have  tried  to  give  the 
general  overall  figures  in  this  survey. 

Senator  Kefaltv^er.  I  think  this  needs  some  clarification.  In  the 
last  California  Crime  Committee  report,  with  which  you  are  familiar, 
and  which  came  out  not  long  ago,  it  says : 

The  enormous  increase  in  this  deadly  traffic  is  due  to  the  greatly  expanded 
source  of  supply  in  foreign  countries.  The  principal  one  involved  in  Mexico, 
which  is  not  destroyed,  as  she  has  many  opium  poppy  fields.  On  the  contrary, 
Mexico  is  now  producing  bumper  crops,  the  largest  part  of  which  is  being  pro- 
duced by  a  German  scientist. 

It  further  states : 

In  Los  Angeles  the  price  of  a  5  teal  can  of  heroin,  sold  openly  in  Mexico,  has 
dropped  from  .$1..50  to  .W  cents.  The  quality  of  that  heroin  is  lietter  than  that 
manufactured  in  Europe.  A  little  more  than  2  pounds  of  heroin  can  be  bought  in 
Mexico  for  .$1,000.  After  it  has  been  diluted  by  various  dealers  it  is  sold  to 
addicts  for  as  much  as  $1  million. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say : 

There  are  two  guilty  parties  in  this  narcotic  matter.  One  is  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment which  continues  to  grow  opium  poppies  in  direct  violation  of  its  agree- 
ment, and  the  other  is  our  own  State  Department  which  has  done  nothing  to 
close  the  border  to  our  young  ones. 

That  is  by  a  rather  responsible  Commission.  What  do  you  think  of 
that  statement  ? 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  I  do  not  agree  with  it  because  I  can  back 
this  up  with  the  State  chemist,  the  State  enforcement  people,  the  local 
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enforcement  people,  and  the  sheriffs.  About  30  percent  of  heroin  is 
from  Mexico  and  the  rest  comes  from  China  and  some  from  New  York. 
In  San  Francisco  only  5  percent  of  the  heroin  found  in  the  trafiic  is  of 
Mexican  origin,  and  that  comes  from  scientific  research  on  the  heroin. 
From  what  we  know  of  the  traffic,  certainly  Mexican  heroin  will  never 
compete  with  Communist  heroin. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Is  there  anything  else,  Mr.  Anslinger,  you  want 
to  say  for  the  record?  It  is  certainly  good  to  have  you  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Anslinger  has  been  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  since 
1932;  is  that  correct?  He  is  working  in  the  job  hard  and  effectively, 
and  I  think  the  Narcotics  Bureau,  with  sometimes  the  limited  num- 
ber of  men  it  has  had,  has  done  an  effective  job  in  the  country.  We 
appreciate  this  opportunity  of  having  you  before  us,  and  we  will 
look  forward  to  continued  cooperation  between  this  committee  and 
you.  We  hope  the  recommendations  of  this  committee  have  been 
helpful  to  you,  particularly  the  problem  dealing  with  teen-agers  and 
juveniles. 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Our  executive  session  we  are  talking  about, 
would  you  rather  have  that  today  ?  We  have  one  other  witness  who 
wants  to  leave,  so  we  will  put  him  on  this  morning.  I  think  it  might 
be  well  if  we  could  call  you  perhaps  tomorrow  or  the  next  day  to 
come  up. 

Commissioner  Anslinger.  Anytime  would  be  suitable. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mr.  Hannoch,  you  have  one  other  witness  you 
want  to  put  on,  who  will  testify  this  morning  ? 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Broad. 

Senator  Kefau^^r.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Harry  Broad,  principal 
of  the  Daniel  Webster  High  School,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  since  1939.  Mr. 
Broad  has  been  an  educator  since  1927. 

The  committee  is  very  glad  to  have  you  with  us  and  to  have  the 
benefit  of  your  testimony,  Mr.  Broad. 

Will  you  further  identify  yourself  for  the  benefit  of  the  record  as 
to  your  background  and  experience  with  the  problems  we  are  dealing 
with  in  this  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  HAREY  BROAD,  PRINCIPAL,  DANIEL  WEBSTER 
HIGH  SCHOOL,  TULSA,  OKLA. 

Mr.  Broad.  I  have  been  in  education  since  1924.  The  record  there 
says  1927.  I  have  been  in  Tulsa  since  1927.  I  was  principal  in  a 
small  county-seat  town  in  Texas,  in  a  gold-mining  town  in  south- 
western Colorado,  and  I  am  now  in  Tulsa,  and  have  been  since  1927. 
I  have  been  working  with  junior  and  senior  high-school-age  boys  and 
girls.     That  is  the  group  between  12  and  19. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  In  what  kinds  of  areas?  Slum  areas?  Middle- 
group  areas?    Overpriviliged  children ?    Or  what? 

Mr.  Broad.  In  the  smaller  towns  it  was  a  cross  section,  but  in  Tulsa 
I  have  always  worked  with  the  children  of  the  more  underprivileged 
gi-ou}),  middle-class  group  down,  economically. 
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Mr.  Hannoch.  That  is  the  kind  of  high  school  you  now  have  ? 

Mr.  Broad.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  have  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency  in 
your  school  ? 

Mr.  BroxM).  Very  few. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  have  a  statement  to  make.  You  make  your 
statement  and  then  counsel  and  I  will  ask  any  questions.  Do  you 
have  a  general  statement  you  wish  to  make  on  this  matter  ? 

]Mr.  Broad.  On  the  whole  matter  of  juvenile  delinquency? 

Senator  Kefauver.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Broad.  Yes.  First  I  would  like  to  say  I  think  there  are  many 
children  who  do  not  desire  to  be  delinquent ;  that  is,  a  very  small  group 
who  are  delinquent.  Generally  speaking,  my  impression  is  that  most 
of  them  want  to  do  the  right  things  at  all  times.  But  I  think  our 
youngsters  today  in  high  school  are  caught  in  this  kind  of  situation : 
That  if  you  go  back  18  years  they  have  never  had  a  great  deal  of 
security.  I  do  not  mean  that  necessarily  in  the  home,  but  they  have 
always  been  in  a  society  that  has  been  somewhat  ujDset.  They  are 
bombarded  all  the  time  with  fears  of  communism  and  in  their  early 
years  there  was  the  war  and  then  the  Korean  war.  They  are  boys 
that  have  no  sense  of  security  of  what  faces  them  after  high  school. 
The  girls  are  even  more  concerned  because  if  the  boys  are  gone,  they 
are  left  alone.  So  you  have  a  great  number  of  early  marriages  today 
on  the  part  of  girls,  partly  due  to  this  insecurity. 

I  think  there  is  another  factor.  While  they  did  not  have  that  kind 
of  security,  there  has  been  an  opportunity  for  youngsters  to  make 
money,  and  in  so  doing  they  have  bought  more  automoliiles.  I  think 
our  chief  problem  is  that  dealing  with  youngsters  who  are  striving 
for  money  or  automobiles  or  gasoline  or  gadgets  to  decorate  them 
with.     That  is  the  basic  problem  we  face  in  our  situation. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  find  any  drug  problems  in  your  section? 

Mr.  Broad.  It  is  a  very  small  problem  in  the  city  of  Tulsa.  Police 
records  show  that  is  a  very  minor  item. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  find  cases  of  vandalism  on  the  part  of  the 
children  ? 

Mr.  Broad.  Our  vandalism  problem — I  did  a  little  study  on  that 
last  year  for  one  of  the  national  magazines.  We  have  a  very,  very 
low  record  of  vandalism,  particularly  around  schools.  I  assume  that 
is  what  you  are  asking  about. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  I  mean  by  schoolchildren,  not  necessarily  around 
the  schools. 

Mr.  Broad.  I  think  our  record  in  Tulsa  would  be  much  less  than 
I  generally  understand  it  to  be  across  the  country. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  What  sort  of  acts  of  juvenile  delinquency  are  there 
that  concern  you  in  your  section  of  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Broad.  You  have  some  tampering  with  automobiles,  taking 
gasoline  or  hubcaps.  You  have  some  taking  of  automobiles  and  petty 
larceny. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Are  the  girls  joining  with  the  boys  ? 

Mr.  Broad.  To  a  certain  extent.  They  are  more  inclined  to  do 
the  shoplifting  type  thing  than  they  are  the  automobile.  It  is  very 
convenient  for  them  to  pick  up  items  off  an  open  counter  in  stores, 
particularly  items  of  clothing  or  cosmetics. 
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Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  have  a  juvenile  court  system  in  Oklahoma? 

Mr,  Broad.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  have  one  in  Tulsa? 

Mr.  Broad.  We  have  one  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Is  the  juvenile  judge  assigned  solely  to  Tulsa  or 
does  he  drive  the  circuit  ? 

Mr.  Broad.  Tulsa  County. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  You  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, to  require  the  attention  of  a  juvenile  judge  ? 

Mr.  Broad.  ^\lien  you  include  there  not  only  the  cases  that  appear 
before  him  that  might  be  committed  but  the  so-called  preventative- 
type  cases,  the  figure  was  around  800  last  year  that  appeared  before  the 
court.  That  includes  cases  of  negligency  by  parents,  where  they  have 
evicted  the  youngsters  or  one  parent  has  disappeared. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  they  have  the  full  staffs,  the  probation  officers 
and  all  the  assistants  they  require? 

Mr.  Broad.  Yes.     The  schools  work  very  closely  with  that. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Are  there  any  things  you  can  suggest  to  this  sub- 
committee that  could  be  of  assistance  to  you  and  others  who  hold 
positions  similar  to  yours  in  regard  to  this  problem  ? 

Mr.  Broad.  I  think  there  needs  to  be  a  considerable  amount  of  re- 
search done  on  this  whole  matter  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Too  many 
of  us  are  prone  to  be  ready  to  condemn  or  to  want  to  do  a  program  of 
punishment  in  terms  of  correction,  rather  than  attempt  to  understand 
what  the  juvenile  delinquent  is  trying  to  tell  us.  I  think  if  you  ex- 
amine his  behavior,  it  is  a  learned  thing.  If  it  is  learned  in  his  other 
hours,  if  we  can  examine  what  are  the  basic  causes  of  this,  and  we  have 
attempted  to  do  that  kind  of  thing,  to  look  at  the  youngsters'  behavior 
and  try  to  determine  just  what  he  is  telling  us  with  this  particular 
behavior,  it  will  help. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  What  is  it  that  occurs  to  the  student  that  causes  you 
to  believe  he  is  a  potentially  possible  delinquent  ? 

Mr.  Broad.  There  are  several  things.  Sometimes  the  way  he  combs 
his  hair.  You  can  detect  a  potential.  It  may  be  the  crowd  he  runs 
with.  It  may  be  the  way  he  dresses,  or  it  may  be  nonconformity  to 
rules,  particularly  nonattendance  at  school.  Truancy  is  one  of  your 
early  indications.  When  we  find  such,  then  we  have  made  an  effort  to 
study  the  youngster,  if  possible  to  visit  his  home,  see  the  nature  of  his 
home,  what  his  parents  do,  how  they  think,  how  they  treat  him,  and 
proceed  from  there. 

You  first  have  to  have  an  understanding  of  the  youngster's  behavior 
and  why  he  behaves  this  way.  Then  you  must  try  to  find  out  ways 
the  school  can  provide  experiences  for  him  beyond  the  textbook-class- 
room kind  of  thing  that  will  give  him  a  sense  of  belonging  or  that 
someone  cares  what  happens  to  him. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  have  any  one  particular  teacher  or  group 
who  is  assigned  to  this  particular  problem  or  are  they  all  geared^up  to 
take  care  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Broad.  Not  specifically  to  juvenile  delinquency,  but  to  the  prob- 
lems of  boys  and  girls.  We  have  some  people  who  devote  most  of  their 
tune  to  this,  but  our  whole  staff  is  cognizant  of  the  problem.  They 
recognize  that  every  youngster  is  a  worthwhile  person.  We  may  re- 
ject his  behavior  but  we  never  reject  him  personally.     I  think  that  is 
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important  in  dealing  with  tliese  people.  He  may  be  in  some  difficulty 
or  potentially  in  some  difficulty. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  close  up  your  recreational  facilities  at  the  end 
of  the  school  hours,  or  do  you  keep  them  open  so  the  children  can  use 
them  the  rest  of  the  day  ?     I  mean  the  playgrounds  and  gymnasium. 

]\Ir.  Broad.  The  playground  is  open  at  all  times.  We  have  a  large 
campus,  so  it  is  available  at  all  times.  The  inside  of  the  building  is 
available  for  school  functions  and  can  be  rented  by  other  agencies  and 
is  used  a  great  deal  by  the  YMCA  and  YWCA. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  If  the  children  want  to  play  basketball  indoors,  is 
that  facility  available  to  them  after  school  is  closed? 

Mr.  Broad.  Not  as  a  school  program.  That  is,  beyond  a  certain 
hour.  But  in  cooperation  with  the  city  park  department  and  the 
Y^VCA  they  are  available.     Also,  the  YMCA. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  The  reason  I  ask  that  is  that  there  was  some  sugges- 
tion made  last  week  that  these  recreational  facilities  which  are  provided 
at  great  cost  and  expense  are  closed  as  soon  as  school  closes,  and  the 
children  have  no  opportunity  to  use  them. 

Mr.  Broad.  I  think  ours  could  be  used  more  than  they  are,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  recreation  is  the  total  answer.  I  think  youngsters  need 
places  where  they  can  be  doing  some  constructive  kinds  of  things, 
not  just  strictly  recreation,  playing,  or  dancing.  I  think  they  need 
other  kinds  of  things.  We  have  attempted  through  our  school  program 
during  the  day  and  following,  to  provide  for  many  of  those. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mr.  Beaser,  do  you  have  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Beaser.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mr.  Bobo  ? 

Mr.  BoBO.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mr.  Broad,  you  say  you  think  there  should  be  a 
lot  of  research  into  the  reasons  for  juvenile  delinquency  by  studying 
the  reaction  of  the  children.  I  suppose  a  lot  of  research  as  to  parent 
delinquency  would  be  helpful,  too,  would  it  not. 

Mr,  Broad.  We  have  a  tendency  to  blame  the  parents.  I  discovered 
it  is  always  delinquent  parents  who  have  delinquent  children.  There 
may  be  a  high  correlation.  We  have  a  program  about  once  a  month, 
meeting  with  parents  on  the  whole  matter  of  this  business  of  th.e  nature 
and  growth  of  teen-agers. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Describe  that.  That  seems  to  be  going  on  in  a 
lot  of  places.  How  do  you  carry  your  conferences  out  ?  What  kind  of 
cooperation  do  you  get  f    What  are  the  results  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Broad.  Ours  is  sponsored  by  the  school  and  the  Parent-Teachers 
Association,  but  it  is  in  the  regular  parent-teacher  meeting  as  we  com- 
monly think  of  it.  It  is  a  meeting  where  we  discuss  certain  kinds  of 
problems  of  boys  and  girls  at  the  high-school  age  level,  the  matter  of 
the  problems  of  teen-agers  growing  away  from  the  family,  and  what  it 
does  to  the  family  and  what  it  does  to  the  teen-ager.  There  is  an  at- 
tempt to  get  parents  to  understand  boys  and  girls  of  that  age.  It  is 
done  in  a  rather  informal  way,  not  a  lecture  kind  of  thing  but  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  type  of  procedure  with  the  parents  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  the  youngsters  in  that  school. 

I  have  the  general  feeling  that  most  parents  are  a  little  afraid  of 
teen-agers.  They  are  afraid  they  will  make  a  mistake.  They  do  not 
know  whether  to  say  "Yes"  or  "No"  or  how  many  restrictions  to  put 
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on  them  or  wlietlier  or  not  to  put  any.     Of  course,  teen-agers  know 
about  parents  pretty  well.     If  you  have  had  one,  you  will  know  that. 

Senator  Ivefauver.  Do  you  get  very  good  cooperation  from  parents 
in  these  meetings  ? 

Mr.  Broad.  Yes,  very  good.  Interestingly  enough,  on  the  whole, 
the  parents  who  attend  such  meetings  do  not  have  problem  children. 
That  is,  the  kind  you  get  in  difficulties  that  would  require  their  attend- 
ance at  the  juvenile  court.  Of  course,  whenever  we  have  one  who  does 
get  into  court,  we  immediately  not  only  invite,  but  urge  those  parents 
to  come  and  study  with  us  on  the  nature  of  the  problems  and  some  of 
the  causes  of  them. 

Senator  Kefauv'er.  Do  you  get  them  to  come  ? 

Mr.  Broad.  Pretty  much  so. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mr.  Broad,  what,  further,  do  you  think  that 
schools  can  do?  What  would  be  your  recommendations  for  more 
active  participation  by  schools  or  school  people,  in  helping  children 
with  their  problems  and  thereby  cutting  down  some  of  the  juvenile 
delinquency  ?  Are  the  schools  playing  their  part  fully  ?  Wliat  more 
can  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Broad.  I  think  they  are  probably  doing  all  they  can  with  the 
facilities  and  the  finances  available. 

Senator  Kefau^^er.  If  you  had  more  facilities  and  finances,  what 
else  could  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Broad.  I  think  this  matter  is  one  that  goes  beyond  the  textbook- 
classroom  recitation  kind  of  thing.  By  that  I  mean  that  your  total 
program  dealing  with  boys  and  girls  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  most 
apt  to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency.  A  study  in  Kentucky  of  the 
dropouts  of  schoolchildren  shows  that  most  of  the  dropouts  never  did 
participate  in  any  extra-curricular  activities.  Basically,  that  means 
that  a  youngster  must  have  a  sense  of  belonging  in  school,  that  he 
must  have  some  recognition,  some  security  in  being  there.  He  must 
have  status  with  his  group. 

Then  the  schools  could,  I  think,  do  more  if  they  had  more  personnel 
who  had  time  to  do  a  better  job  of  directing  that  kind  of  thing. 

I  think,  further,  one  of  the  basic  needs  of  boys  and  girls  of  this  age 
is  just  an  understanding  adult  who  will  sit  and  listen.  If  you  line 
up  a  teacher  with  a  full  schedule  of  classes,  30  or  more  youngsters  in 
the  class,  there  is  not  much  time  to  sit  and  listen  to  all  of  them.  But  a 
person  who  can  understand  the  youngster  and  not  be  critical,  who  will 
not  form  any  opinion  at  the  time  but  will  understand  him  and  listen 
to  his  story,  is  important. 

Senator  KEFAm'ER.  You  think,  then,  if  larger  schools  had  a  student 
counselor  who  specialized  in  work  with  children,  whose  principal 
mission  would  be  to  talk  with  them  and  counsel  with  them,  sponsor 
different  kinds  of  student  activities  so  they  would  take  more  interest 
in  things  around  the  school,  rather  than  getting  out  into  some  other 
perhaps  not  so  wholesome  recreation  or  association,  that  would  be 
helpful? 

Mr.  Broad.  That  would  be  helpful.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
the  total  answer. 

Senator  Kefauver.  There  is  no  total  answer  to  this  problem,  I 
suppose. 
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Mr.  Broad.  I  suppose  not.  I  think  classroom  teachers  have  a  con- 
tribution to  make,  and  if  the  load  could  be  reduced  to  that  point — I 
think  we  need  to  stud}^  our  role  in  this  whole  matter.  We  get  so  many- 
pressures  from  all  the  agencies  who  have  the  answer  to  this  or  that. 
Teachei's  have  a  terrific  load  to  be  carried.  Yet  ultimately  in  your 
own  staff  it  is  the  human  value  that  is  the  thing.  The  students  may 
never  learn  to  read  very  well  or  to  write  very  well,  but  if  they  get  a 
good  sense  of  values  in  human  relations,  they  are  not  apt  to  be  juvenile 
delinquents.  We  cannot  teach  all  of  them  to  read,  but  we  can  teach 
them  to  get  along  with  people. 

Senator  Kefauver.  How  about  the  health  of  the  children?  Do  you 
think  health  has  any  relationship  with  Avhether  he  is  going  to  be  a 
normal  youngster  or  not  ? 

Mr  Broad.  There  is  always  a  relation  to  health  in  his  response 
and  his  reaction. 

Senator  Kefauver.  JNIr.  Hannoch  suggested  it  might  be  helpfid  to 
the  committee  if  you  ran  into  cases  where  some  youngster  Siiid  he  had 
to  do  it  because  he  would  be  called  yellow  or  chicken,  or  held  up  to 
ridicule  if  he  did  not  participate  in  some  wa-ongf  ul  action. 

Mr.  Broad.  That  comes  about  because  the  pressure  of  his  group  is 
greater  than  the  adult  pressure.  Youngsters  live  in  their  own  society ; 
that  is  stratified  and  the  rules  are  made  by  adults.  In  a  case  like  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  attempting  through  counseling  or  through  group 
discussion  by  youngsters  in  a  class  on  what  is  right  and  what  he 
siiould  do,  or  w^hat  values  does  this  thing  have  of  pressure  of  a  group 
and  how  do  you  say  "No." 

We  have  groups  that  discuss  these  very  things  objectively,  but  the 
youngster  can  sit  and  hear  this  problem  discussed  and  project  himself 
into  it.  We  have  found  that  to  be  quite  helpful.  Of  course,  you  are 
getting  over  into  classroom  techniques. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  You  do  that  as  part  of  a  classroom  problem? 

Mr.  Broad.  Yes.  The  matter  of  boy-girl  relations,  the  matter  of 
developing  a  sense  of  values.  We  have  a  program  that  does  that 
very  thing. 

Mr.  Hannocit.  What  do  you  call  that  program,  social  sciences? 

Mr.  Broad.  No;  we  call  ours  a  core  program.  We  get  it  for  lack 
of  a  better  term  because  it  is  the  core  of  living.  It  has  to  do  with  this 
whole  matter  of  "After  high  school,  what?"  It  is  an  orientation  of 
life  after  high  school;  this  whole  matter  of  living  in  the  community 
and  going  to  college  or  finding  a  job,  a  personal  analysis  in  com- 
munity orientation.  Those  discussions  by  youngsters  would  amaze 
a  lot  of  adults  because  they  think  very  straight.  They  can  analyze 
why  youngsters  do  these  things  that  are  called  delinquent  acts. 

We  liave  had  them  tell  us,  "Sure,  we  took  a  drink  of  beer  because 
we  heard  so  much  about  it,  and  we  wanted  to  find  out  whether  it 
was  as  we  were  told  it  was."  Curiosity  actually.  If  you  condemn 
him  when  he  says,  "I  did  this,"  and  say,  "Now  you  are  bad,  you  should 
go  to  jail,"  or  "You  won't  g,o  to  heaven,"  or  whatever  it  is  you  say  to 
kids,  then  he  assumes  a  guilty  feeling  and  is  apt  to  go  ahead  and  say, 
"If  I  am  guilty,  I  might  as  well  do  some  more." 

However,  if  an  intelligent  adult  can  work  with  those  youngsters 
and  say,  "You  have  had  this  experience,  and  you  know  what  it  is; 
now  we  can  get  on  the  right  track" ;  that  helps. 
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Mr.  Hannoch.  How  do  your  parents'  groups  handle  a  correlary 
problem  to  what  the  Senator  mentioned  when  the  children  complain 
about  not  being  able  to  have  the  car,  or  that  they  have  to  come  home 
too  early  and  they  say,  "Everybody  else  does  it,  why  can't  I?" 

Mr.  Broad.  We  were  discussing  this  problem  no  longer  than  2 
weeks  ago.  We  discovered  if  the  parents  would  check  with  each 
other,  and  certainly  parents  should  know  who  their  cliildren's  com- 
panions are,  the  same  story  is  given  to  every  parent. 

Senator  KErAU\'ER.  I  am  interested  in  these  student  discussions 
that  you  have  where  they  talk  things  out  themselves.  Tell  us  how 
you  organize  those  discussions.  Wliich  students  do  you  get?  Who 
takes  charge  of  them  ?  What  is  the  agenda  ?  How  often  do  you  have 
them  ? 

Mr.  Broad.  The  course  of  which  1  spoke  meets  daily. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Is  this  just  one  class  in  the  high  school? 

Mr.  Broad.  This  is  a  class  that  I  am  referring  to  now.  We  do  it  at 
all  levels  in  the  social  studies  program  where  we  may  take,  at  one  great 
level,  only  1  day  or  1  hour  per  week  to  do  it.  The  discussions  are 
concerned  with  their  problems,  and  the  skill  is  the  limit  on  the  prob- 
lems, because  if  a  youngster  says,  "It  is  my  problem,"  or  "This  is  a 
problem  my  friends  have,"  you  are  more  apt  to  get  it,  because  it  is  not 
identified  with  him.  Then  they  can  discuss  it  objectively  and  the 
teacher  is  in  the  role  of  the  adult  helping  out  the  discussion,  throwing 
in  the  kind  of  leading  questions  to  keep  the  thing  rolling  but  keeping 
it  on  a  relatively  high  plane. 

We  also  use  a  number  of  all-school  assemblies  where  we  attempt  to 
bring  about  a  sense  of  values,  where  we  use  children  to  do  the  shows, 
the  assemblies,  and  some  audience  participation. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  handle  the  programs  so  all  your  students 
in  the  high  school  do  have  a  chance  of  participating  in  some  discus- 
sions of  this  kind  ? 

Mr.  Broad.  If  a  problem  is  current ;  first,  our  class  may  discuss  it, 
regardless  of  what  the  class  might  be.  If  it  is  a  case  of  where  we 
can  head  off  or  avoid  some  kind  of  juvenile  problem,  we  think  that 
is  more  important  than  the  subject  matter  at  hand  for  that  day. 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  take  it  your  general  idea  is  that  it  is  better 
all  the  way  around  to  get  these  problems  out  into  the  open  and  talk 
about  them  openly  rather  than  trying  to  hush-hush  something  that 
is  going  on  ? 

Mr.  Broad.  That  is  our  feeling.  Our  experience  is  that  you  do  not 
hide  youngsters  from  knowing  about  juvenile  problems.  They  are 
bombarded  all  the  time  from  the  press,  radio,  and  television,  and  they 
are  thoroughly  aware  of  the  problems.  They  can  be  discussed  by  them 
objectively  and  impersonally.  That  is  one  way  you  get  a  youngster 
thinldng.  If  he  gives  you  a  kind  of  reaction,  that  gives  you  a  lead  to 
your  counselor. 

We  also  do  this:  We  ask  all  teachers  to  indicate  to  their  counselors 
any  evidence  on  the  part  of  a  youngster  that  he  may  be  a  potential 
dropout.  Potential  dropouts  become  potential  delinquents.  Then  we 
attempt  to  find  out  why  he  is  a  potential  dropout  and  to  find  that  per- 
son on  the  faculty  in  whom  he  has  confidence.  If  he  has  an  adult  to 
whom  he  can  talk  and  tell  his  story  and  who  will  listen  with  under- 
standing, we  can  get  him  back  on  the  track. 
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Mr.  Hannoch.  Does  the  subject  of  liow  they  get  spending  money 
and  hoAv  much  they  need  come  up  at  these  discussions  ? 

Mr.  Broad.  Yes,  quite  often, 

Mr.  PIaknoch.  Do  you  find  that  the  hours  they  are  compelled  to  at- 
tend school  or  the  labor  laws,  under  which  they  may  not  be  able  to  take 
jobs  at  all,  prevent  them  from  taking  certain  odds  and  ends  of  jobs 
to  provide  their  spending  money? 

Mr.  Broad.  Of  course,  they  can  get  certain  kinds  of  jobs  regardless 
of  age;  but  there  are  certain  other  kinds  of  jobs  in  a  city  like  Tulsa, 
which  they  are  prevented  from  taking.  They  do  discuss  that 
l^retty  freely.  You  may  have  an  older  youngster  in  class  who  is 
making  $1.95  an  hour  and  the  fellow  next  to  him  who  wants  to  go  with 
the  same  girl  can  make  only  50  cents  an  hour.  That  is  quite  a  handi- 
cap.    If  you  look  at  this  thing  from  the  human  angle,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  find  other  high  schools  in  your  area  con- 
ducting these  core  classes,  as  you  describe  them? 

Mr.  IBroad.  We  are  the  only  school  that  has  that  specific  course. 
There  are  others  who  have  somewhat  similar  courses.  I  think  they 
call  them  student  problem  or  problem  center  courses.  It  is  not  a  com- 
mon course  in  high  schools  across  the  Nation.  "We  have  done  it  because 
w^e  think  we  met  a  need. 

Senator  Kefattm-^r.  At  your  statewide  teachers  association  meeting ; 
at  the  Federal  level;  in  the  National  Education  Association,  I  know 
some  time  and  thought  is  devoted  to  these  problems.  Is  it  your  feeling, 
that  if  more  effort  were  brought  about  to  develop  programs  in  all 
schools  on  the  basis  of  a  State  and  National  policy  generally,  some- 
thing would  be  accomplished  that  is  worthwhile? 

Mr.  Broad.  The  Office  of  Education  for  several  years  has  promoted 
a  series  of  national  conferences  dealing  with  what  they  chose  to  call 
life  adjustment  education,  which  I  think  has  made  a  real  contribution 
across  the  countrj-.  I  think  such  national  conferences  might  be  pro- 
moted, or  maybe  even  regional  conferences  which  would  be  better,  in 
order  to  get  more  people  in,  and  w^e  might  someliow,  some  way — prob- 
ably through  the  United  States  office  or  the  NEA — have  a  series  of 
regional  workshops  in  the  summers  for  teachers  and  administrators 
to  strike  at  this  specific  problem;  this  would  have  to  be  subsidized, 
I  think. 

But  my  experience  is  that  those  are  the  best  ways  to  get  teachers 
and  school  people  in  the  middle  of  the  thing.  I  would  not  limit  them 
to  school  people.  I  would  want  to  bring  in  juvenile  authorities  and 
laymen  and  others  interested  in  the  problem.  I  think  that  would 
have  a  good  effect. 

A  perfect  example  is  this  series  of  economic  workshops  that  are 
financed  by  industry,  where  they  are  pouring  a  great  deal  of  money 
in,  in  order  to  get  a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of  teachers  of  our 
economy  and  how  it  operates. 

Senator  Kefaitvt.r.  I  think  we  have  a  good  point  there. 

Anything  else,  Mr.  Broad? 

Mr.  Broad.  No,  I  think  that  I  have  pretty  well  covered  this.  I 
think  the  schools  have  a  real  contribution  to  make.  In  crowded 
schools  where  the  school  population  is  too  high  for  the  staff,  we  are 
handicapped.  I  think,  generally,  schools  are  doing  a  pretty  good 
job  with  what  they  have  to  do  it  with.     Of  course,  I  am  not  in  one 
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of  the  large  schools  that  runs  up  into  the  thousands.  My  school  is 
under  1,000,  but  we  still  have  children  and  they  are  all  the  same. 

I  have  worked  in  three  different  States,  and  I  have  worked  across 
the  Nation  with  teachers  in  the  summer.  I  see  no  difference  in  chil- 
dren. They  are  the  same  everywhere.  They  think  alike  and  act  alike 
in  terms  of  what  we  let  them  know  we  expect  of  them. 

Senator  Ketauver.  How  many  do  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Broad.  I  have  just  under  1,000. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Do  you  have  a  hot-lunch  program  ? 

Mr.  Broad.  No.  We  do  not  have  the  Federal  program.  We  have 
our  own  cafeterias. 

Senator  Ketauver.  Getting  a  hot  meal  in  the  middle  of  the  day  is 
a  big  help  for  the  morale  of  the  kids. 

Mr.  Broad.  We  have  actually  gone  to  this :  Believing  that  one  of 
the  first  needs  to  be  met  in  school  is  that  of  good  health,  we  have  a 
snack  bar  open  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  again  at  2 :  15  in  the 
afternoon.  Youngsters  leave  home  at  6  o'clock  to  get  to  school  and 
have  had  an  early  breakfast.  They  may  not  have  a  chance  to  get 
lunch  until  12 :  30,  so  we  open  a  snack  bar.  That  has  had  a  good  effect 
on  the  youngsters. 

Senator  Kjefauver.  Can  children  who  do  not  have  lunch  money, 
get  a  lunch  ? 

Mr.  Broad.  Working  through  certain  agencies  in  the  city — and  we 
have  had  our  own  little  fund — we  never  let  a  youngster  miss  a  meal 
if  we  can  find  out  he  would  not  have  one  otherwise.  It  has  not  been 
any  great  problem.  We  have  a  number  who  work  for  lunches  and 
get  a  hot  meal  at  noon.     We  have  attempted  to  do  that. 

I  think  if  the  schools  could  do  the  kind  of  thing  I  suggest, 
where  we  could  study  together  with  laymen  and  others  on  this  whole 
matter  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  regional  conferences,  we  could 
stimulate  some  concern  where  people  are  not  now  concerned.  In 
smaller  areas  they  may  not  even  be  aware  they  have  a  problem.  That 
is  one  aspect.     You  have  to  be  aware  of  it  before  you  can  work  on  it. 

Senator  Kefauver.  How  big  a  region  are  you  talking  about  ?  Sev- 
eral States  in  a  region  ?     Part  of  a  State  ? 

Mr.  Broad.  I  would  hope  they  would  be  small  enough  that  many 
people  could  attend,  maybe  a  southern  region,  a  southwest  region, 
an  east  central  region,  a  New  England  region. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Who  would  you  have  attend,  the  teachers  ? 

Mr.  Broad.  Teachers,  administrators,  social  workers,  juvenile  court 
people,  police. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Parents  ? 

Mr.  Broad.  By  all  means;  interested  adults.  We  all  have  a  point 
of  view  on  this.  There  are  more  and  more  coming  to  the  point  of 
view  that  parents  and  other  interested  adults  have  the  responsibilities 
of  telling  us  the  kind  of  school  they  want  and  the  kind  of  people  they 
want  their  boys  and  girls  to  be,  now  and  later.  Next  it  becomes  the 
job  of  a  professional  group  to  figure  out  how  to  do  that.  In  spite  of 
all  the  pressure  we  have  on  us  from  the  academic  group  and  the  other 
groups,  I  mean. 

The  high  schools  are  in  a  rather  difficult  position  in  that  in  attempt- 
ing to  do  a  progi'am  for  living  in  a  democracy,  we  have  schools  that 
in  their  origin  were  somewhat  patterned  after  European  schools,  that 
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were  designed  for  a  different  kind  of  society.  We  are  in  a  process 
of  growing  toward  this  other  thing.  That  is  why  we  get  attacked, 
because  we  are  not  teaching  the  three  R's  or  whatever  it  is  someone 
wants  taught. 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  am  not  sure  I  follow  you.  Schools  that  in 
the  beginning  were  built  on  the  European  system  of  just  teaching 
a  few — What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Broad.  A  more  select  crowd;  a  select  group  of  students — a 
program  designed  for  the  society  in  which  that  school  exists.  In 
other  words,  the  Japanese  had  a  very  good  school  system  for  their 
purpose,  but  it  would  not  work  here.  Hitler  had  a  good  school  sys- 
tem for  his  purpose,  but  it  would  not  work  in  America. 

We  have  not  agreed  generally  in  this  country  on  what  we  really 
mean  by  democracy.  We  have  not  had  any  agreement  on  the  role 
of  the  schools  in  it.  I  know  of  no  great  public  statements.  School 
people  have  made  some,  though. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  are  going  to  tell  about  some  of  the  influ- 
ences against  the  appreciation  of  social  science  and  the  child's  study 
in  the  schools,  on  the  theory  that  all  the  time  should  be  devoted  to 
academic  studies  rather  than  these  broader  fields? 

Mr.  Broad.  This  particular  thing,  the  matter  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, is  merely  the  case  of  where  you  are  teaching 

Senator  Kefauver.  Tell  us  who  is  one  of  the  influences. 

Mr.  Broad.  I  said  Professor  Bestor  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
the  history  professor,  has  objected  to  some  of  this  idea  of  teaching  in 
terms  of  children's  programs,  and  has  insisted  that  he  thinks  our 
schools  have  watered  down  their  courses  and  have  gotten  away  from 
the  academic  approach.  That  is  true  in  our  case,  and  I  would  be  the 
first  to  plead  that,  but  we  think  our  purpose  is  better  served  by  deal- 
ing with  children's  problems.     That  is  a  pressure  on  schools. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Is  there  really  a  substantial  difference  of  opinion 
among  school  people  as  to  the  function  of  public  schools  in  this 
problem  ? 

Mr.  Broad.  I  think  not  with  public-school  people ;  no.  You  move 
from  a  purely  academic  program,  which  is  perfectly  all  right  for  those 
who  can  take  it,  because  we  have  increased  our  compulsory  school 
age  up  to  18  and  have  in  school  many  children  who  are  not  academically 
inclined,  who  do  not  have  that  kind  of  aptitude.  A  program  has  to 
be  provided,  if  you  are  going  to  keep  them  in  school,  that  will  give 
them  the  citizenship  training,  understanding,  and  attitudes  that  they 
cannot  get  from  a  study  of  a  textbook. 

Senator  Kefau\t,r.  In  other  words,  if  a  student  cannot  make  marks, 
high  marks,  in  academic  studies,  that  is  no  reason  for  letting  him  be- 
come discouraged  so  he  will  drop  out  of  school  because  he  feels  he  can- 
not keep  up  and  cannot  get  anything  out  of  it.  Your  theory  is,  this 
overall  program  of  development  should  be  interesting  enough  and 
enough  emphasis  placed  on  it,  so  that  it  would  take  his  attention  even 
though  he  might  not  be  able  to  keep  up  academically? 

Mr.  Broad.  It  should  be  made  a  contribution  to  his  understanding 
of  his  responsibilities  as  a  citizen  and  give  him  a  chance  to  learn  some 
other  things,  as  maybe  prevocational  experiences.  Certainly,  they 
are  all  going  to  be  citizens  and  if  we  turn  them  out  of  high  school 
or  make  it  so  unpleasant  they  drop  out,  we  have  neglected  him  in 
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terms  of  our  responsibility.  So  I  would  like  to  see  some  kind  of  a 
prog-ram  that  would  keep  all  children  in  school  until  they  have  com- 
pleted high  school. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Why  don't  you  work  out  a  program  like  that? 

Mr.  Beoad.  I  have  one  worked  out  but  I  cannot  sell  it  in  many 
places.  • 

Senator  Kefauver.  Do  you  have  it  written  out  so  we  can  see  it? 

Mr.  Broad.  Not  with  me.  I  think  if  you  would  go  to  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  you  would  find  some  very  excellent  illus- 
trations in  their  files  of  schools  that  are  doing  fine  things  in  terms  of 
so-called  life  adjustment  programs. 

Senator  Kefau%  er.  Why  don't  you  give  us  your  program  ?  Maybe 
we  will  help  you  sell  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Broad.  My  program  is  unique  in  our  school  because  we  think 
our  needs  are  difi'erent,  and  we  think  each  school  is  unique  in  terms  of 
the  community  it  serves,  the  people  it  serves.  While  we  fit  a  general 
pattern,  still  there  are  some  specific  needs  you  must  meet  in  a 
community. 

Senator  Kefauver.  These  objections  that  come  from  some  few 
people  to  doing  the  best  you  can  to  make  a  useful  citizen  of  a  child 
in  school,  whether  he  can  keep  up  his  classes  or  not,  are  those  objec- 
tions on  the  theory  that  the  only  thing  to  be  considered  is  an  academic 
education,  or  are  they  on  the  theory  that  the  time  of  teachers  should 
not  be  devoted  to  this  extraneous  activity  ? 

Mr.  Broad.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  know  just  what  they  are  thinking 
of.  That  is  what  you  asked  me.  I  think  primarily  it  has  been  a 
concern  on  the  part  of  some  people  who  are  themselves  academically 
inclined.  You  do  not  know  the  problems  that  exist  when  you  have 
the  job  of  educating  the  people  you  do  not  see.  There  are  children 
who  will  never  learn  to  read  with  any  ease,  who  will  not  be  able  to 
think  too  well  abstractly,  but  they  can  become  fine  citizens  and  they 
will  all  vote  eventually.  They  all  have  a  part  in  determining  our 
society. 

So  my  point  has  been  they  are  entitled  to  the  kind  of  education 
that  will  help  them  best  become  good  family  members,  good  citizens ; 
that  will  enable  them  to  know  how  to  earn  a  living  and  have  a  sense 
of  responsibility  to  their  community. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Then  the  conflict  is  that  some  people  think  only 
those  children  who  are  capable  of  taking  an  academic  education  should 
have  an  opportunity  for  education,  and  that  it  is  the  province  of  the 
school  to  deal  only  with  those.  But  you  have  a  broader  philosophy 
that  after  all  they  are  going  to  be  citizens,  and  you  should  do  what 
you  can  to  make  them  useful  citizens,  whether  they  are  academic 
possibilities  or  not? 

Mr.  Broad.  That  is  true.  I  do  not  have  the  figures,  but  the  Urban 
League  did  a  study  in  our  town  a  few  years  ago,  after  our  program 
had  been  in  operation.  They  were  not  particularly  studying  us  and 
the  community  we  served,  but  they  discovered  that  as  a  result  of  this 
program  a  reduction  had  occurred  in  this  whole  matter  of  juvenile 
problems.  We  think  the  school  had  some  contribution  to  make  on 
that;  not  all  of  it,  but  some  contribution.  I  still  think  this  behavior 
of  youngsters  when  they  are  delinquent  is  a  learned  thing.     If  we 
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can  see  they  learn  the  other  thing  in  schools,  we  think  we  are  making 
a  contribution. 

Senator  I^fauver.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Broad.  Your  statement  has 
been  helpful.  We  appreciate  the  benefit  of  your  experience  and  your 
knowledge  on  this  subject.  The  subcommittee  will  be  very  glad  to 
have  any  further  observations  you  might  want  to  send  us  by  letter 
from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Broad.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Senator  Kefauver.  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess. 

This  afternoon  our  witness  will  be  Dr.  Greenwood,  and  at  that  time 
we  will  hear  the  other  witnesses  scheduled  for  today. 

We  will  stand  in  recess  until  2 :  15. 

(Whereupon,  at  1:05  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2:  15  p.  m.) 

after  recess 

Senator  Hennings  (presiding).  The  committee  will  please  be  in 
order. 

(Senator  Hendrickson  also  presiding  during  late  afternoon  session.) 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Dr.  Greenwood. 

Senator  Hennings.  Dr.  Greenwood,  will  you  please  state  your  full 
name  for  the  benefit  of  the  record,  your  place  of  residence,  and  where 
you  are  now  conducting  your  particular  work  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  EDWARD  GREENWOOD,  MENNINGER  CLINIC, 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 

Dr.  Greenwood.  ]\Iy  name  is  Dr.  Edward  D.  Greenwood,  Menninger 
Clinic,  Topeka,  Kans.,  and  my  special  field  is  child  psychiatry. 

Senator  Hennings.  Would  you  care  to  say  a  word,  Doctor,  about 
the  Menninger  Clinic  generally;  what  it  undertakes  to  do;  its  scope 
and  purposes? 

Dr.  Greenwood.  The  Menninger  Clinic  attempts  to  do  clinical  work 
witli  adults  and  children ;  research  in  education  and  training ;  research 
in  all  fields  of  mental  illness;  training  of  psychiatrists,  psychologists, 
social  workers;  some  group  w^ork  and  some  special  education.  In  our 
clinical  field  we  have  a  hospital  for  adults,  and  we  have  also  a  rather 
unusual  kind  of  hospital,  called  a  day  hospital,  where  patients  spend 
a  full  day  in  some  treatment  program  and  live  in  town.  In  addition, 
we  have  an  outpatient  service.  Then  our  southern  school  is  a  small 
school  for  about  20  to  25  emotionally  disturbed  children. 

Senator  Hennings.  I  think  we  all  know.  Doctor,  that  the  Men- 
ninger Clinic  is  nationally  and  internationally  known,  and  favorably 
known  as  one  of  the  outstanding  agencies  or  groups  in  the  country  in 
psychiatric  work.  Have  you  a  general  statement,  Doctor,  that  you 
would  be  good  enough  to  give  us  at  this  time? 

Dr.  Greenwood.  I  would  like  to  talk  about  my  work  with  children 
in  regard  to  some  of  the  important  things  which  I  have  found  of  value 
to  me  and  to  my  colleagues. 

First  of  all,  the  experience  that  I  have  now  includes  consultation 
service  to  the  boys'  and  girls'  industrial  schools.  Those  are  State 
schools  for  juvenile  delinquents.  This  work  includes  seeing  every 
boy  who  enters  the  boys'  industrial  school — seeing  him  on  the  psychi- 
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atric  evaluation.  Each  boy  who  is  admitted  has  to  have  a  complete 
examination,  including  medical,  neurological,  psychiatric,  education 
evaluation,  and  a  social  history.  When  this  has  been  completed  we 
try  to  organize  a  plan  of  treatment.  In  consideration  of  this  plan  of 
treatment,  we  incorporate  some  information  about  the  parents  them- 
selves so  that  the  parents  will,  if  possible,  be  modified  in  their  attitude 
toward  the  child  and  help  the  child  when  he  returns  to  the  community. 
This  is  in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Tlie  southern  school  I  mentioned  a  minute  ago  provides  intensive 
treatment  for  a  small  number.  Many  of  our  children  have  problems 
of  delinquency — stealing,  fire-setting,  self-injury,  self-mutilation,  de- 
struction of  property,  and  so  forth. 

Our  area  of  work  at  the  present  time  is  conducting  health  workshops 
through  the  State  board  of  health.  Kecently  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  conducting  three  different  health  workshops  only  for  adolescents. 
A  county  set  up  a  program;  I  am  invited  in  to  participate  either  as 
moderator  or  discussion  leader,  and  we  ask  the  young  boys  and  girls 
in  the  county  to  come  in  and  spend  a  whole  day  with  us.  At  these 
health  workshojDS  we  incorporate  questions  that  have  been  developed 
as  a  result  of  experience  in  the  White  House  conference. 

We  ask  these  students  to  review  all  the  questions  and  select  the 
five  that  are  most  important  to  them.  It  might  be  of  interest  to  the 
group  to  realize  that,  of  the  three  we  have  conducted,  the  local  situa- 
tion has  a  very  important  effect  on  how  they  answer  their  questions. 
In  one  community,  which  was  a  college  town,  the  young  students  in 
answering  the  major  five  problems,  listed  alcoholism  near  the  top. 

We  asked  them  why  this  was  so  important  and  they  reported  that 
they  see  so  many  of  the  college  students  resorting  to  alcohol  as  a  way 
of  getting  a  buzz,  that  they  thought  this  was  one  of  the  real  problems 
they  had  to  face  after  they  graduated  from  high  school. 

In  another  workshop  there  are  several  Indians  from  one  of  the 
Indian  schools  in  Kansas,  and  these  young  people  were  mostly  con- 
cerned with  the  fact  that  the  boys  or  girls  they  met  at  the  school,  were 
more  or  less  to  be  a  permanent  kind  of  attachment.  They  were  look- 
ing for  a  husband  or  a  wife,  because  many  of  them  come  from  all  over 
the  country  and  once  they  get  to  this  institution,  they  feel  the  asso- 
ciations they  make  there  they  would  like  to  keep  as  permanent,  so 
their  motive  in  indicating  is  not  just  indicating  for  experience,  but 
indicating  for  the  idea  of  getting  a  husband  or  wife. 

In  another  area  one  of  the  big  problems — and  this  area  is  not  near 
a  large  city — centers  around  the  fact:  "Could  we  have  dancing?" 
Three  of  the  county  schools  did  not  permit  dancing  and  they  thought 
that  was  their  major  problem. 

"Could  we  have  opportunities  for  dancing,  because  if  we  do  not 
dance,  we  find  the  boys  hang  around  pool  halls,  other  places,  and  so  on. 
If  we  did  dance,  we  could  use  the  school  building  as  a  place  for  danc- 
ing. We  would  have  more  supervised  activity  and  at  the  same  time 
have  more  fun." 

These  are  samples  of  the  situation  I  have  confronted. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  What  do  you  think  Doctor,  are  the  major  causes  of 
this  juvenile  delinquency  problem?  You  cannot  tell  us  all  of  them 
but  tell  us  your  experience  as  to  some  of  them. 
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Dr.  Greenwood.  I  think  the  basic  thing  is  frustration  and  rejection. 
The  second  is  parental  attitudes,  as  I  see  it. 

Third  is  community  attitudes.  Once  a  boy  is  down,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency for  a  lot  of  people  to  want  to  continue  to  keep  him  down.  Then 
educational  rejection,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Broad  earlier  this  morn- 
ing.    Those  seem  to  be  the  broad  areas  of  delinquency. 

Then  I  think  also  many  times  parents  themselves  have  values  which 
are  not  consistent  and  as  a  result  give  a  growing  boy  and  girl  who 
are  searching  to  grow  up  misunderstanding  and  misinformation. 

Senator  Hennings.  Doctor,  I  seem  to  recall  that  one  of  the  Men- 
ninger's  wrote  a  book  called  Man  Against  Himself. 

Dr.  Greenwood.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Hennings.  That  enters  into  this  problem  somewhat. 

Dr.  Greenwood.  Yes.  In  this  particular  book  he  emphasized  the 
theme  of  self-destruction,  the  various  techniques  of  self-destruction, 
drinking  himself  to  death  or  doing  things  that  will  get  him  into 
trouble  with  the  law,  in  many  ways  actually  cutting  off  his  life. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  What  suggestions  do  you  have  to  make — I  am  ask- 
ing these  questions  very  broadly  so  you  can  answer  them  anyway 
you  wish — to  this  committee  that  could  be  of  assistance  to  this  general 
problem. 

Dr.  Greenwood.  There  are  many  areas  of  recommendations  as  to 
what  to  do  about  delinquency  and  I  do  not  believe  any  one  pei*son  or 
any  small  group  can  answer  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  impor- 
tant thing  to  do  first  of  all  is  to  accept  the  delinquent  as  a  person 
who  needs  help  rather  than  only  punishment.  That  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  first  goal  we  must  accept. 

Second,  provide  adults  who  have  an  understanding  of  the  adolescent, 
because  adolescence  is  a  period  of  disturbance  anyway,  and  if  these 
adults  have  that  understanding,  the  child  has  a  better  chance  of  making 
progress. 

Then  providing  educational  opportunities  which  meet  the  needs 
of  the  child,  the  growing  adolescent,  rather  than  trying  to  provide 
education  as  a  mass  experience  without  recognizing  the  individual 
needs ;  recognition  also  of  the  fact  that  there  must  be  some  chance  or 
opportunity  for  recreation  which  is  acceptable  to  the  parents  as  well 
as  to  the  child.  There  are  many  recreation  programs  that  are  impor- 
tant, but  many  times  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  parents  concept 
of  what  is  recreation  and  the  child's,  and  the  family  struggle  that 
results  from  this  causes  more  displeasure  about  recreation  than 
pleasure. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Could  you  amplify  that  last  comment? 

Dr.  Greenwood.  If  you  take  a  boy  or  a  girl  where  dancing  and  card 
playing  is  not  permitted  and  the  community  provides  a  place  for 
dancing  and  a  place  for  card  playing,  the  parents  get  into  a  struggle 
with  the  child.  "I  don't  want  you  to  go  there.  You  do  not  belong 
there.    You  belong  at  home." 

Yet,  all  of  his  confreres  are  in  the  social  situation  he  would  like 
to  be  in.  Again,  the  family  attitude  toward  recreation  is  a  contrib- 
uting factor.  It  sometimes  is  very  difficult.  From  our  experience  in 
the  "VAHiite  House  Conference,  at  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  being 
the  Kansas  State  chairman,  appointed  by  our  Governor,  we  found 
that  many  of  the  programs  we  were  trying  to  recommend  were  only 
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acceptable  and  suitable  if  the  families  would  accept  them.  There 
are  many  programs  that  the  community  might  accept,  but  certain 
families  would  not,  and  there  is  a  conflict  that  exists  between  what 
the  family  sees  as  a  social  value  and  what  the  community  sees,  and 
the  child  stands  in  between  and  receives  a  beating  from  both  sides. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  find  the  fact  of  juvenile  delinquency  con- 
tributed to  in  any  way  because  the  children  are  afraid  not  to  do  what 
the  rest  of  the  group  are  doing  ? 

Dr.  Gkeenwood.  One  would  say  that  that  is  part  of  adolescent  grow- 
ing up.  The  adolescent  in  the  process  of  growing  up  starts  out  as  a 
very  dependent  child .  As  he  moves  away  from  his  family  he  seeks 
independence  and  tries  to  set  up  new  values.  In  this  process  he  enters 
into  a  group  of  his  own  called  peer  society,  and  there  he  starts  meas- 
uring what  he  thinks  is  good  and  his  values  many  times  seem  to  be 
more  important  than  parental  values,  particularly  if  the  parental 
values  are  pushed  down  his  throat,  not  realizing  what  they  really 
mean  to  the  young  boy  or  young  girl. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  You  heard  the  school  principal  this  morning  talk 
about  the  core  class.  Are  you  familiar  with  that  kind  of  instruction 
being  given  in  any  other  schools  ? 

Dr.  Greenwood.  Yes;  there  are  several  schools.  One  of  a  similar 
program  is  a  course  in  human  relations  developed  by  Bullis  in  Dela- 
ware, originally  developed  by  Mrs.  Force  in,  I  think,  Toms  River, 
N.  J.  Both  of  these  are  courses  in  human  relations  in  which  the 
class  is  involved  in  discussions  about  problems  in  everyday  life — what 
it  means  to  be  jealous,  what  it  means  to  grow  old,  what  it  means  to  be 
responsible  for  providing,  what  it  means  to  have  to  look  for  a  new  job, 
what  it  means  when  death  arrives,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  That  type 
of  course  is  being  given  in  several  schools. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Is  that  course  one  which  you  would  recommend 
generally  as  a  part  of  a  juvenile's  education? 

Dr.  Greenwood.  Of  all  adolescent  education,  not  only  juvenile  de- 
linquents. What  I  am  trying  to  say  for  instance,  in  the  school  I  am 
connected  with  now  as  consultant,  I  spend  about  2  hours  a  month. 

The  Chairman  (Senator  Hendrickson  presiding).  Is  that  the  Saf- 
ford  school? 

Dr.  Greenwood,  This  is  the  public-school  system.  I  am  consultant 
to  the  public  school,  and,  in  these  2  hours  I  have  available,  I  sit  in 
with  the  students  and  discuss  with  them  problems  that  they  see  are 
important  to  themselves. 

For  instance,  we  had  an  experience  where  somebody  was  injured  in 
a  car  accident.  Discussion  centered  around  speed  and  driving,  wild 
driving  of  the  adolescent :  Why  is  he  so  objected  to,  why  does  he  not 
control  his  driving,  and  so  on.  At  that  time,  having  had  an  accident 
happen  the  week  before,  the  discussion  was  quite  emotional  with  a 
great  deal  of  feeling,  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  children  that  tliey 
themselves  were  partly  responsible  for  the  adults  not  accepting  them, 
but  all  the  way  through  with  the  recognition  that  the  adults,  lots  of 
time  do  not  want  to  listen,  and  blame  them  for  some  things  they  should 
not  be  blamed  for. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  A  person  who  directs  a  class  of  that  kind  should  have 
particular  training  in  that  field? 

Dr.  Greenwood.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Hantstoch.  Is  special  training  in  that  field  given  in  normal 

schools  generally  or  the  teachers'  colleges  ? 

Dr.  Greenwood.  Not  unless  it  is  on  the  graduate  level ;  not  a  part  of 
the  basic  teacher's  education. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  know  why  it  is  omitted  ? 

Dr.  Greenwood.  I  think  it  is  just  a  matter  of  lack  of  awareness.  I 
have  a  feeling  that  within  a  few  years,  more  and  more  teachers'  col- 
leges will  add  this  as  part  of  the  curriculum.  It  will  be  required 
rather  than  elective.     It  is  purely  a  matter  of  education. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  We  have  had  some  discussion  here  about  requiring 
parents  to  become  personally  liable  for  damage  caused  by  the  children 
who  have  committed  acts  of  vandalism.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to 
the  value  of  any  such  statute? 

Dr.  Greenwood.  Like  all  generalizations  it  has  many,  many  pos- 
sibilities. Let  me  try  and  give  you  my  own  impression:  That  a 
child  who  has  committed  a  crime  of  some  kind  and  the  parents 
have  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  or  go  to  jail  or  something,  I 
cannot  imagine  a  parent  having  any  more  love  for  the  child  after  this 
has  been  done  than  he  had  before.  In  fact,  more  hate,  and  the  child 
w^ill  feel  much  more  rejected  because  the  parents  will  be  more  severe. 

I  think  what  would  happen  is  that  the  child  probably  is  the  end 
result  of  an  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  the  parents  and  this  incon- 
sistency will  reappear  after  the  child  has  been  punished.  Not  only 
would  he  be  rejected  by  his  parents;  he  would  be  rejected  by  his 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  attitude  or  the  pres- 
ent approach  of  treating  the  juveniles  is  resulting  in  the  juveniles 
getting  the  feeling  they  are  above  punishment  and  that  they  can  get 
away  with  almost  anything  themselves  ? 

Dr.  Greenwood.  From  those  I  have  contacted  I  do  not  feel  that 
way.  I  mean  we  see  a  young  boy  who  occasionally  says,  "Oh,  well, 
this  is  too  easy.  I  should  be  punished  more,"  but  you  usually  find 
that  individual  is  playing  for  attention  rather  than  seriously  meaning 
this.  I  think  it  is  tremendous  punishment  for  any  boy  or  girl  to  be 
separated  from  his  parents,  no  matter  how  undesirable  they  may  be. 
Separation  of  a  child  from  a  home  is  a  terrific  experience,  and  that 
in  itself  is  tremendous  punishment. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Supposing  they  are  not  separated,  they  are  just 
off  on  probation,  so  they  are  back  on  the  street  again  doing  the  same 
thing  all  over  again  ? 

Dr.  Greenwood.  There  again  you  see  sometimes  that  is  even  more 
punishment,  keeping  him  in  the  home.  What  I  am  trying  to  say  is 
any  time  you  separate  a  child,  any  time  you  bring  any  outside  forces 
in,  you  have  a  child  feeling  that  he  is  being  punished,  but  one  has 
to  eventually  interpret  in  this  child  what  punishment  is  and  what 
reeducation  is. 

The  purpose  of  sending  him  away  to  a  training  school  is  not 
primarily  for  punishment,  but  to  change  the  direction  of  his  life; 
that  if  he  is  going  in  that  direction  it  will  only  eventually  get  him 
into  jail  permanently,  and  the  goal  is  to  change  an  attitude.  One 
of  the  important  things  in  taking  a  boy  into  a  juvenile  court  or  into 
a  training  school  is  the  reception  that  he  receives,  the  information 
and  orientation  he  gets  about  the  purpose  of  his  being  there,  rather 
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than  the  idea  "You  little  so-and-so,  just  because  you  have  done  this 
you  are  going  to  get  it,"  because  all  that  engenders  is  more  hostility 
from  the  delinquents. 

Senator  Hennings.  Doctor,  I  think  we  probably  know  as  a  matter 
of  common  observation  and  experience  that  frequently  boys  and 
probably  girls  from  well-to-do  families,  families  in  the  higher 
economic  areas,  are  able  to,  through  the  intermediation  of  their  par- 
ents or  influential  friends,  avoid  some  of  the  penalties,  such  as  pro- 
bation or  custodial  care,  parole,  or  even  the  parents  in  the  courts 
having  their  names  appearing  on  the  records. 

It  is  corollary  to  that  certainly  that  children  from  less  fortunate 
economic  backgrounds  are  more  frequently  in  trouble  as  a  rule,  and 
more  frequently  have  less  cushioning,  if  we  may  put  it  that  way, 
between  the  child  and  the  forces  of  so-called  law,  or  retribution,  or 
whatever  image  that  happens  to  assume  in  the  child's  mind. 

Have  you  any  comment  about  this  disparity  if  you  think  that  exists 
and  the  effect  of  that  upon  children  in  general  where,  for  example,  one 
child  in  a  school  sees  certain  members  of  a  group  who  are  not  dealt  with 
as  he  has  been  dealt  with,  or  the  converse,  where  one  of  a  group,  prob- 
ably all  engaged  in  the  same  sort  of  activities,  quasi-illegal  or  illegal, 
feels  that  he  has  been  let  off  because  there  is  always  somebody  to  go  to 
the  front  for  him  ? 

We  know  that  in  many  of  the  cities  the  ward  committeemen,  people 
in  the  political  organizations,  will  intervene.  We  know  that  in  other 
cases  more  influential  parents  may  get  in  touch  with  the  judges,  or  the 
chiefs  of  police,  or  the  precinct  captains,  and  so  on.  I  believe  you 
understand  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  Doctor.  What  observation  do 
you  i.c^ve  to  make  about  that,  sir? 

Dr.  Greenwood.  I  will  cite  two  cases  if  I  may,  one  of  a  boy  who 
came  from  parents  who  arp  fairly  wealthy.  He  had  committed  many 
delinquent  acts,  including  stealing  a  car,  also  stealing  some  money,  and 
had  been  a  truant  from  school. 

He  also  had  gotten  himself  involved  with  a  girl.  The  parents  imme- 
diately sought  help.  Being  fairly  influential  people,  they  obtained 
help.  The  boy  was  kept  in  his  home  community.  What  then  built  up 
was  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  kids  in  the  school  where  they  did  not 
want  to  associate  with  him.  He  became  an  outcast  in  spite  of  the  fact 
his  parents  interfered  and  after  about  6,  7,  or  8  months,  the  boy  acted 
up  again  and  the  parents  finally  agreed  that  they  should  take  him  away. 

The  first  trend,  of  course,  was  to  send  him  to  a  military  school.  That 
was  going  to  teach  him  discipline,  but  after  about  3  weeks,  the  boy  ran 
away  from  military  school,  and  then  more  intensive  help  was  obtained. 
The  boy  went  through  a  very  critical  period,  a  period  during  which  we 
were  very  much  concerned  that  v.e  could  not  help  him,  and  gradually 
finding  that  our  goal  was  not  to  ridicule  him,  but  to  give  him  a  chance 
to  be  one  of  the  group,  he  gradually  iuoved  back  to  his  home  com- 
munity, was  accepted,  and  is  doing  quite  well. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  offenses  he  committed  all  connected  or 
related,  or  were  they  separate  and  distinct? 

Dr.  Greenwood.  Separate  ones,  at  different  times.  During  about  a 
year  they  occurred.  He  had  been  in  trouble  in  school,  minor  things 
that  did  not  come  out  till  the  boy  had  been  with  us,  then  we  learned  of 
them,  of  the  other  things  he  had  done. 
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Another  example  is  this  girl  who  also  came  from  a  good  family  and 
became  involved  in  a  little  bit  of  stealing,  shoplifting,  and  many,  many 
other  problems.  Both  parents  were  unwilling  to  recognize  this  girl 
iieeded  help.  Both  parents  decided  what  she  needed  was  a  trip  to 
Europe,  which  she  got.  She  came  back.  I  do  not  know  how  long  she 
was  back  before  she  was  again  doing  shoplifting. 

Apparently  the  trip  did  not  change  her  very  much.  The  parents 
then  decided  that  probably  the  real  problem  was  she  was  not  good 
enough  at  school ;  that  she  should  go  to  a  private  school.  They  sent 
her  to  a  private  school.  She  lasted  several  months,  did  not  even  fin- 
ish the  semester,  and  dropped  out.  By  this  time  the  girl  had  decided 
that  drinking  was  another  thing  she  ought  to  start  doing.  This  was 
about  at  the  age  of  16.  Drinking  was  one  thing  the  parents  could  not 
accept.  Drinking  was  the  final  point  where  the  parents  decided  to 
seek  help,  and  the  girl  is  now  in  the  process  of  having  treatment. 

There  are  examples  of  people  at  this  level  who  are  resistant,  and  yet 
many  times  if  there  was  some  way  that  the  court  or  the  local  com- 
munity could  take  action  it  would  help  these  people  earlier,  instead  of 
letting  them  wait  too  long. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  two  individuals  from  the  upper  group. 
The  child  coming  from  the  other  group  does  not  have  any  trouble.  As 
soon  as  he  commits  an  ofi^ense  in  the  small  town,  2  or  3  times,  immedi- 
ately he  is  sent  off  to  the  boys'  or  girls'  school. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  What  is  it  that  these  parents  in  these  two  cases 
referred  to  were  afraid  of  doing  ?  Why  were  they  afraid  of  having 
their  child  subjected  to  treatment  or  given  treatment? 

Dr.  Greenwood.  In  talking  to  one  parent,  having  a  mental  illness 
as  they  thought  this  to  be,  was  a  stigma  to  them.  It  was  a  sign  that 
they  were  derelict  in  some  way,  and,  therefore,  their  child  was  a 
mental  patient.  Intelligent,  bright  people,  still  have  that  point  of 
view. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  I  think  it  was  you  that  I  discussed  this  with.  It 
comes  up  from  what  you  just  started  talking  about,  alcoholism,  and 
Alcoholics  Anonymous.  Do  you  think  a  similar  juvenile  anonymous 
program  wherein  former  juvenile  delinquents  could  confer  with  each 
other  would  be  productive  of  any  result? 

Dr.  Greenwood.  I  think  it  would  be  a  worthwhile  thing  to  try, 
because  there  are  some  who  still  come  back  to  our  boys'  schools  years 
after  they  have  graduated,  and  come  in  and  want  to  talk  to  the  super- 
intendent or  one  of  the  teachers  they  had. 

They  come  in  and  feel  very  comfortable  in  talking  with  them,  and 
it  might  be  these  people  could  be  a  help  to  a  boy  who  goes  out  on  parole 
or  have  some  kind  of  support  or  help  in  going  through  this  process  of 
readjustment  to  the  comnumity.  Because  these  who  have  been  in  the 
school  themselves  recall  their  own  readjustment  to  the  community  after 
they  have  been  in  the  training  school,  and  it  might  be  of  value  to  try 
that.     I  would  like  to  see  it  tried. 

Senator  Hennings.  That  gets  back  to  your  group  therapy,  does  it 
not,  doctor  ?     Is  that  what  you  mean  by  it  ? 

Dr.  Greenwood.  Group  support  rather  than  therapy.  It  is  just 
help.  Somebody  who  speaks  the  same  language  I  speak;  somebody 
who  has  been  kicked  the  same  way  I  have  been  kicked ;  somebody  who 
knows  how  much  it  hurts,  can  talk  with  me  better  than  somebody  who 
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does  not  know  liow  much  it  hurts,  and  I  think  that  is  the  basis  for 
trying  such  an  organization. 

Mr.  Hannocii.  Do  you  find  that  any  of  the  persons  who  have  been 
rejuvenated  ever  get  into  the  field  of  probation  officers,  or  study  the 
field  in  doing  jobs  ? 

Dr.  GREEi«rsvooD.  We  were  talking  about  that  before,  but  I  have  a 
fear  that  most  of  us  would  hate  to  admit  it.  We  try  to  avoid  actually 
stating  that  we  had  that  kind  of  experience  unless  we  feel  terribly 
confident  within  ourselves  that  it  would  not  mean  we  might  lose  the 
job,  because  we  admit  once  upon  a  time  we  were  arrested  for  shop- 
lifting or  something  else. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  If  something  went  wrong  there  would  be  lots  of 
criticism  ? 

Dr.  Greenwood.  Oh,  yes;  the  community  would  really  react:  "You 
have  done  it  before  and  you  will  do  it  again." 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Yie  have  also  had  a  suggestion  made  to  us  of  a 
juvenile  delinquency  institute,  something  akin  to  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  Have  you  any  thought  as  to  the  value  of  such  an 
institute  ? 

Dr.  Greenwood.  One  of  the  things  I  hope  that  will  come  out  of  this 
committee  will  be  a  youth  national  institute  for  juvenile  delinquency, 
which  will  be  a  going  concern  and  will  not  depend  upon  changes  in 
policy  and  so  forth,  but  will  be  set  up  as  a  permanent  organization 
with  an  attempt  to  provide  training,  personnel,  and  be  able  to  advise 
various  training  schools,  juvenile  courts,  and  other  groups  in  the 
handling  of  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency.  I  think  it  is  really  a 
must  if  we  are  ever  going  to  get  organized  work  for  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kef  auver,  do  you  have  any  questions  ? 

Senator  Kefauver.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Green- 
wood this  question  :  Have  you  in  your  study  of  this  problem  ever  listed, 
from  practical  experience  of  young  people  under  your  supervision, 
what  the  causes  or  what  you  thought  were  the  primary  causes  of  their 
delinquency^  If  not,  how  would  you  list  them?  Wliat  would  you 
list  to  be  the  primary  causes  ? 

Dr.  Greenwood.  I  tried  before  to  mention  that,  starting  with  the 
child  who  is  involved.  Feelings  of  rejection  and  feelings  of  frustra- 
tion are  basic,  I  think.  Then,  the  family's  attitude,  the  family's  sense 
of  values  or  lack  of  values,  are  secondary  factors;  the  family's  con- 
sistency or  inconsistency  in  handling  the  boy  or  girl ;  the  family's 
desire  for  the  boy  or  girl  to  do  something  they  think  is  good  for 
them,  which  may  not  be  good  for  the  child;  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  parents  to  expect  the  boy  to  imitate  what  his  father  has  accom- 
plished, even  if  the  boy  is  not  mentally  or  emotionally  qualified  to 
do  so;  in  other  words,  unnecessary  prodding,  and  then  of  course  the 
opposite  end  of  the  scale,  total  rejection.  Just  the  fact  that  parents 
can  have  a  child  does  not  actually  make  them  parents,  and  they  them- 
selves are  still  in  the  adolescent  phase  of  their  own  growth  and  de- 
velopment, and  the  struggle  between  the  husband  and  wife  is  on  the 
same  level  of  the  adolescent  trying  to  grow  up,  so  that  they  cannot 
make  a  real  contribution  to  the  child. 

Their  contribution  is  to  themselves,  and  as  a  residt  of  tliat,  tlie 
child  has  no  adults  whom  he  can  actually  identify  himself  with,  and 
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he  depends  upon,  and  relies  npon ;  and  he  moves  in  all  directions  look- 
ing for  them  and  he  finds  gages;  and  he  finds  adults  across  the  tracks 
who  are  willing  to  do  certain  things  with  and  for  him;  and  he  gradu- 
ally finds  that  kind  of  life  is  acceptable.  He  is  accepted  by  them  even 
if  total  society  does  not. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  mentioned  alcoholism.  That,  I  believe,  you 
would  say  would  be  the  result  of  delinquency  rather  than  the  cause 
of  it? 

Dr.  Greenwood.  Yes. 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  think  I  have  no  further  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  have  you  given  any  consideration  to  the 
effect  of  movies,  comic  strips,  television,  radio,  and  that  sort  of  thing 
on  the  youngsters  ? 

Dr.  Greenwood.  Here  is  where  I  lead  with  my  chin.  I  suppose  the 
easiest  thing  to  say  is  that  if  anybody  says  that  all  TV  is  bad,  they 
are  wrong;  if  anybody  says  all  radio  is  bad  they  are  wrong;  if  any- 
body says  all  comics  are  bad  they  are  wrong,  because  all  books  are 
bad,  too,  by  the  same  token. 

All  newspapers  are  bad  by  the  same  token,  so  that  actually  as  to 
TV,  radio,  comics,  some  are  good  and  some  are  bad,  and  the  power 
of  discrimination  is  vitally  important.  We  as  adults  know  what 
things  are  good  for  our  children.  We  can  provide  these  things,  but 
at  the  same  time  if  we  shove  it  down  their  throats  they  rebel  against 
us  and  look  for  books  and  magazines  that  we  do  not  want  them  to 
look  for. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  recommendations  have  you,  Doctor, 
to  make  in  respect  to  these  media  of  information  ? 

Dr.  Greenwood.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  again  if  this  national 
committee  could  be  organized,  careful  screening  of  the  things  that 
are  desirable  and  worthwhile,  the  recognition  of  what  they  mean  edu- 
cationally, emotionally,  and  socially,  then  I  think  we  can  help  pre- 
vent this  from  getting  entirely  out  of  hand. 

I  know  some  of  my  colleagues  say  that  all  comics  are  destructive  to 
children.  I  do  not  believe  that.  I  cannot  believe  that  because  I 
have  seen  lots  of  children  who  have  read  comics  and  are  now  grown 
up  fairly  well  and  have  not  connnitteed  any  delinquency  that  I  know 
of,  and  therefore,  to  just  blast  out  at  all  comics  as  being  dangerous, 
is  just  an  unfair  kind  of  criticism. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  there  considerable  historical  background 
on  this,  too,  that  would  tend  to  disprove  the  theories  that  comic  books 
or  sensational  movies  and  television  piogi^ams  are  necessarily  harm- 
ful ?  We  rememl)er  the  fact  tluit  along  about  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War  they  had  what  we  called  the  dime  novels,  the  Nick  Carter  series; 
was  it  ? 

Dr.  Greenwood.  Horatio  Alger  and  Nick  Carter. 

The  Chairman.  Alger  came  along  about  1880  and  he  persisted  up 
to  about  1910,  and  was  supplanted  by  the  more  noble  youths  such  as 
the  Rover  Boys,  Frank  Merriwell,  and  Stover,  and  the  Owen  John- 
son series,  all  of  those  things.  However,  I  remember  being  forbidden 
the  Alger  books,  so  I  would  take  the  Alger  books  and  put  them  behind 
my  geography  book,  or  whatever  it  was  I  was  studying,  or  take  them 
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ojff  to  one  of  our  clubhouses,  but  there  was  nothing  really  harmful 
in  the  Alger  books. 

Dr.  Greenwood.  No. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  teach  boys  anything  but  that  work- 
ing hard,  good  deeds,  and  an  upright  life  made  you  rich  and  success- 
ful, but  they  were  not  bad  in  themselves. 

Dr.  Greenwood.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  were  the  so-called  dime  novels.  As  to  the 
comic  strips,  we  had  about  the  same  kind,  did  we  not,  probably  not 
as  much  of  the  American  crime  projection,  30  or  40  years  ago  as  we 
have  now  but  there  were  some,  were  there  not  ? 

Dr.  Greenwood.  Yes.  You  see,  as  you  were  speaking.  Senator,  the 
thought  came  to  mind  how  many  adults  read  mystery  books,  cheap 
mystery  books.  Many  of  us.  As  far  as  I  know,  it  has  not  incited 
anybody  to  go  ahead  and  connnit  more  crime,  as  a  result  of  reading 
mysteries,  and  how  to  get  away  with  the  almost  perfect  crime.  So, 
again,  this  is  a  kind  of  escape  for  kids.  It  is  an  encouraging  thing. 
They  want  to  do  it.  Kids  who  have  comics,  primarily  interested  in 
violence  and  destruction  and  so  on,  must  have  some  need  for  this. 
This  is  some  outlet  for  them  where  they  do  not  have  any  other  way, 
some  kind  of  inhibition  that  they  can  only  enjoy  through  the  visual 
area  and  trying  to  think  about  it,  rather  than  trying  to  play  up  some 
of  these  things  in  fantasy. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  the  crime  television  programs  and  mystery 
programs  pretty  well  up  at  the  top  of  the  list  on  Crosley  and  Hooper's? 
It  is  true  of  adults,  too. 

Dr.  Greenwood.  Surely,  as  far  as  I  know  I  do  not  think  anybody 
can  actually  prove  that  crime  increases  as  a  result  of  increased  TV  or 
radio  programs  of  crime.  That  would  make  it  simple,  but  it  is  not 
that  simple. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Are  you  familiar  with  any  communities  in  which 
there  has  been  an  attempt  to  have  a  delinquent  child  screened  by  a 
committee  in  his  community  before  his  case  was  processed  in  court,  to 
see  where  the  community  meeting  voluntarily  with  the  parents  and  the 
child  could  get  him  straight? 

Dr.  Greenwood.  By  advisory  committee?  I  am  not  sure.  You 
mean  a  gi^oup  of  citizens  ? 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Yes ;  who  are  not  affiliated  with  the  court  but  who 
have  been  selected  by  the  court  to  do  that  particular  job. 

Dr.  Greenwood.  I  have  not  seen  that  tried.  It  has  not  been  tried 
in  our  area. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it? 

Dr.  Greenwood.  No. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  I  have  no  further  questions  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kefauver? 

Senator  Kjefau\ter.  Nothing  further. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  has  no  further  questions.  Thank  you 
very  much.  Doctor.  You  have  been  very  helpful  indeed.  You  have 
written  a  record  for  us  that  will  be  a  guide  to  us,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Dr.  Reckless. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Reckless,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  want  to 
welcome  you  here  today  and  thank  you  for  your  appearance. 
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Mr.  Hannoch.  Doctor,  will  you  let  us  have  your  name  and  resi- 
dence and  your  present  field  of  activity  ? 

Dr.  Reckless.  Walter  C.  Reckless,  Ohio  State  University,  I  hap- 
pen to  be  in  charge  of  training  probation  workers,  parole  workers, 
and  workers  for  correctional  institutions  in  our  school  of  social  work, 
which  we  call  the  school  of  social  achninistration.  In  the  department 
of  sociology  I  have  responsibility  for  seeing  that  the  course  in  crimi- 
nology gets  taught  properly,  and  we  also  have  courses  dealing  with 
l^enology  and  with  the  prevention  of  crime  and  delinquency.  In  that 
department,  and  in  our  school  of  social  work,  I  am  responsible  for 
those  graduate  students  who  wish  to  make  careers  out  of  probation 
work,  parole  work,  or  institutional  work  of  a  correctional  nature. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Are  there  any  other  colleges  that  also  prepare  per- 
sons for  work  in  the  correctional  institutions  and  the  probate  courts? 

Dr.  Reckless.  I  think  most  schools  of  social  work  try  to  prepare 
students  for  careers  in  that  field  but  none  of  them  to  date,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  a  new  program  at  N.  Y.  U.,  have  developed  a 
specific  training  program  for  people  in  that  area.  There  are  several 
universities  throughout  the  country  which  have  developed  programs 
in  departments  of  sociology.  I  am  thinking  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, but  they  have  not  joined  forces  as  yet  with  the  schools  of  social 
work  to  train  people  on  an  equal  level  with  social  workers,  for  the 
professional  handling  of  juvenile  offenders  and  adult  offenders  on  an 
equal  basis  with  the  psychiatric  social  workers,  or  with  medical  social 
workers  or  a  child  welfare  worker,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Is  the  demand  for  persons  of  the  type  that  you  are 
teaching  in  excess  of  the  supply  ? 

Dr.  Reckless.  It  is  spotty,  Mr.  Counsel.  It  is  quite  spotty.  I 
would  say  throughout  the  country  that  there  is  not  as  yet  anywhere 
near  the  big  demand  for  well-trained  skillful  workers  in  this  field, 
all  the  way  from  juvenile  aid  bureaus  at  police  departments,  to  pre- 
tentious workers  through  })robation  workers  at  the  juvenile  court, 
through  workers  in  the  training  schools,  both  private  and  public, 
and  through  the  release  programs  or  the  parole  programs  for  juven- 
iles.   The  denumd  is  not  what  it  should  be  in  the  United  States. 

Personnel  is  picked  locally  fairly  harum-scarum  and  there  are  only 
a  few  juvenile  courts,  a  few  juvenile  aid  bureaus  of  police,  a  few 
detention  homes,  and  few  training  schools,  that  really  go  out  to  get 
highly  qualified  professional  personnel. 

3lr.  Hannoch.  You  mean  the  general  run  of  the  mill  institutions 
are  not  interested  in  having  trained  personnel  ? 

Dr.  Reckless.  It  is  hard  to  know  whether  it  is  budget  limitations 
or  whether  it  represents  the  philosophy  of  the  administration,  or  the 
particular  local  political  situation.  It  is  very  hard,  for  example,  in 
the  average  sherifl's  department  in  the  United  States  to  get  any 
interest  in  juvenile  matters  or  to  get  any  interest,  for  example,  in 
running  a  clean  jail,  or  a  jail  that  is  calculated  not  to  worsen  the  adult 
human  being. 

There  are  a  few  places.  Sheriff  Biscaluz  of  Los  Angeles  is  tiying 
to  get  decent  human  places  where  the  average  adult   will  not  be 
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■worsened,  and  there  are  many  places  throughout  the  country  in  which 
local  people  through  the  administrators  have  caught  the  notion  that 
it  is  better  to  get  good  people  in  their  agencies  than  just  the  ordinary 
run-of-the-mill  type  of  person.  However,  that  has  to  come.  I  mean 
you  can  almost  name  on  the  fingers  of  both  hands  what  agencies  and 
institutions  in  the  counti'y  have  professional  personnel  and  are  able 
to  attract  them.     Here  is  another  matter. 

For  example,  many  juvenile  courts  in  the  country  will  come  out 
with  salaries  at  $3,600,  and  suppose  they  want  a  list  of  probation 
workers  who  have  the  2-year  professional  master  of  arts  degree  in 
social  work.  Well,  you  get  a  man  in  college  4  years,  and  then  2  more 
years  of  training  and  he  wants  to  marry,  and  then  they  expect  him 
to  start  in  with  G  years  of  training  at  $3,600.  That  is  pretty  tough 
going.  Lots  of  times,  professionally  trained  workers  in  the  field  have 
to  compete  with  unfortunately  what  is  called  a  woman's  salary  in 
social  work,  which  might  be  in  the  Middle  West,  at  a  beginning  salary 
of  $2,800.  I  remember  about  8  years  ago  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  our  own  juvenile  court  here,  it  was  practically  impossible  to  get 
very  many  men  trained  workers  in  the  juvenile  court  because  the 
salary  scale  was  too  terribly  low. 

So  many  of  these  problems  all  conspire  one  way  or  another  to  get 
just  the  average  run  of  the  mill,  well-intentioned  people,  goodhearted 
people,  but  people  who  do  not  have  the  skills  and  the  knowledge  that 
it  really  takes  to  work  with  this  juvenile  delinquency  problem  and 
make  an  impression  on  them. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  It  must  be  an  exceptional  person  then  who  wants 
to  go  into  this  field? 

Dr.  Reckless.  And  take  a  low  salary,  yes.  My  boy  can  make  more 
working  with  hot  rods,  of  which  he  has  a  clientele,  than  my  graduate 
trained  students.  He  can  make  more  an  hour.  He  can  get  $1.80 
an  hour  and  he  is  17  years  of  age,  and  my  graduate  training  students 
would  not  exactly  make  that  much  when  they  have  gone  through 
college  6  years,  with  2  years  graduate  work  included.  We  have  to 
have  a  different  box  office  approach  to  this  job,  Mr.  Counsel;  that 
is,  if  you  want  a  good  juvenile  judge  we  have  to  pay  him.  If  you 
want  a  good  administrator  in  a  detention  institution,  you  have  to 
pay  him.  If  you  want  a  good  probation  worker  in  a  juvenile  court, 
you  have  to  give  him  a  decent  salary  so  that  he  in  turn  can  live  a 
fairly  decent  existence,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  How  many  of  these  trained  students  do  j^ou  turn 
out  a  year  ? 

Dr.  Reckless.  I  am  only  able,  unfortunately,  to  take  6  to  8  a  year. 
I  cannot  handle  any  more.  I  am  responsible  for  their  field  placement. 
I  am  responsible  for  counseling  with  them.  I  am  responsible  for 
supervising  their  master  of  arts  thesis,  and  I  just  cannot  do  any 
more.  I  want  to  save  time  for  a  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  once 
in  a  while,  and  I  have  to  save  a  little  time  to  cooperate  with  national 
agencies  and  with  the  Ohio  probation  and  parole  association,  and 
with  our  local  juvenile  court,  and  with  our  State  welfare  department, 
and  our  State  division  of  correction.  That  all  takes  a  lot  of  time, 
and  I  look  upon  my  work  as  partly  divided  among  the  students,  and 
then  also  partly  divided  among  these  national  and  local  agencies, 
because  I  feel  that  I  am  in  the  business  of  trying  to  promote  good 
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correctional  practices,  philosophy,  and  good  ideas  on  prevention,  at 
least  smart  ideas. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  What  do  you  tliink  would  be  the  result  of  this  last 
comment  of  yours  ?  What  do  you  suggest  as  the  outstanding  preven- 
tion methods  of  juvenile  delinquency  ? 

Dr.  Reckless.  Offhand,  I  would  say  that  there  are  two,  and  I  would 
not  be  able  to  rate  which  has  so  much  more  importance  than  the  other. 
In  the  first  place,  I  think  we  have  to  help  the  American  family  struc- 
ture, family  life,  in  which  tlie  average  American  child  will  live  and 
have  his  needs  satisfied. 

In  other  words,  we  have  moved  out  of  a  highly  structured  family 
life,  in  which  the  father  tended  to  dominate,  and  everybody  main- 
tained his  role  there,  and  now  we  are  moving  into  a  rather  unstruc- 
tured family  life,  in  which  the  wife  begins  a  struggle  for  position. 
The  mother  does  not  play  the  same  role  that  she  used  to  25  or  50  years 
ago.  Her  conception  is  to  do  the  afternoon  stint  at  the  bingo  game 
and  come  home  and  give  the  family  a  can  of  beans,  you  see,  something 
of  tliat  sort. 

It  is  quite  a  different  conception  of  the  w^oman's  role  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  That  is  not  the  common  attitude  of  the  average 
woman  ? 

Dr.  Reckless.  I  am  just  using  it  as  a  symbolic  statement.  If  it  is 
not  there,  it  is  the  downtown  department  store  or  something  else,  and 
our  roles  are  not  fixed  in  the  family  as  they  have  been  heretofore. 
Everybody  seems  to  be  struggling  for  position  and  vying  for  power,^ 
to  get  rivalry  with  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  mother  trying  to  win 
out  in  the  affection  of  the  children  over  the  father,  and  so  forth,  and 
you  have  these  disturbed  interpeisonal  relations  in  the  family. 

If  we  can  help  tlie  American  family  as  it  starts  with  marriage;  if 
some  way  we  can  help  tlie  structure  of  that  family,  so  that  in  this  dem- 
ocratic family  which  is  going  to  develop  out  of  its  own  history,  rather 
than  follow  a  triiuitional  customaiy  pattern  of  roles;  if  we  are  going 
to  have  the  child  taken  care  of  properly  in  that,  then  they  have  to  be 
mindful  of  what  they  are  doing  and  what  roles  they  are  going  to  play. 

I  think  prevention  in  the  United  States,  one  of  the  big  points,  is  to 
get  to  the  American  family  the  idea  of  how  to  structure  its  role  to 
handle  the  child;  to  handle  the  child  in  the  first  few  years  of  life;  to 
handle  the  child  as  he  goes  to  school,  and  to  handle  the  child  as  he 
comes  into  adolescence.  I  think  the  old  American  family  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  relative  to  its  age,  handled  the  child  pretty  well  and 
at  the  same  time  the  child  could  take  a  lot  of  rebuffs,  and  he  could  take 
some  spankings,  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  but  now  he  does  not  take  it, 
and  now  he  looks  upon  it  as  rejection  or  hostility  and  so  on.  Things 
have  changed  a  good  deal,  so  I  think  if  we  can  jell  and  crystallize  a 
new  set  of  democratic  family  relationships,  it  would  help.  I  think  we 
have  to  have  national  agencies.  We  have  to  have  the  literature.  We 
have  to  have  the  film  strips.  We  have  to  have  the  cartoons.  We 
have  to  have  the  material  that  will  get  to  the  newly  starting  individual 
families.  The  second  point  of  prevention  I  think,  is  restructuring 
youth  organizations  for  the  adolescent.  I  think  we  are  a  little  bit  in 
the  horse-and-buggy  days  on  youth  organization.  I  think  that  many 
of  our  youth  organizations  are  not  up  to  the  "hot  rodder.'"  I  think 
they  are  not  up  to  taking  care  of  this  adolescent  who  is  quite  a  spiral- 
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ing  balloon  now.  He  is  not  carry inoj  too  much  ballast.  He  is  off  on 
liis  own  ascension,  and  knot-tying  and  the  ordinary  procedures  that 
many  of  our  youth  groups  went  through  years  ago  is  not  sufficient  for 
this  chap. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  What  is  it  they  are  not  sufficiently  doing,  or  doing 
insufficiently  ? 

Dr.  Reckless.  My  notion  there,  Mr.  Counselor,  is  that  the  solider 
procedures,  the  older  activities,  the  older  concepts  are  not  equal  to 
what  the  youth  wants  to  do.  They  do  not  give  the  youth  the  scope  he 
wants.  They  do  not  give  him  the  experiences  he  wants.  They  do  not 
give  him  the  excitement,  the  participation,  that  he  wants,  and  thereby 
I  think  they  leave  the  youth  a  little  bit  cold.  I  mean  they  are  not 
attractive  to  him. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  As  you  and  I  discussed,  they  are  tired  of  tying  knots ; 
is  that  what  you  said  ? 

Dr.  Reckless.  You  and  I  are  both  responsible  for  this. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  They  want  to  be  taught  something  else  ? 

Dr.  Reckless.  That  is  right.  They  want  other  experiences.  I  think 
it  is  a  question  of  restructuring  this.  One  factor  is  restructuring 
groups  for  youth,  is  to  to  let  the  youth  figure  out  what  kind  of  a 
group  he  wants  and  what  kind  of  activities  he  wants.  All  our  older 
youth  organizations  have  been  structured  by  adults.  It  is  an  imposed 
program  on  youth  and  he  is  not  taking  kindly  to  it  anymore.  It  is  not 
enough  of  an  experience.  He  has  not  had  the  part  in  shaping  the  des- 
tiny of  the  group  or  anything  in  control  of  it.  That  is  what  I  mean 
by  restructuring.  We  have  not  been  smart  about  our  youth  organi- 
zations. 

Senator  Hennings.  "Wliich  ones,  for  example,  would  you  say  ?  The 
reason  I  asked  the  question,  certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  try  to  pin- 
point this  business.  This  subcommittee  can  wind  up  as  having  done 
something  worthwhile  and  constructive,  or  it  can  be  just  another  com- 
mittee that  will  file  a  report  with  many,  many  generalizations.  Now, 
if  established  organizations,  many  of  which  are  supported  by  public 
funds  or  from  public  contributions  throughout  the  Community  Chest 
and  so  on,  are  in  your  judgment,  as  one  who  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  observe  these  things  through  your  own  experience,  not  doing  the 
job,  what  is  your  opinion — not  to  be  invidious  nor  to  be  specifically 
critical  by  way  of  singling  out  this,  that,  or  the  other  agency  or  organi- 
zations— as  to  what  is  happening,  and  where  we  are  failing.  If  by 
clinging  to  some  of  the  old  organizations  that  we  have,  that  many  of 
us  have  thought  were  good  throughout  the  years,  we  are  missing  the 
boat,  that  is  one  of  the  very  important  things  we  would  like  to  know 
about,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Reckless.  Yes.  Of  course,  as  the  committee  knows,  two  of  the 
outstanding  youth  organizations  in  the  country  are  the  Scouts  and  the 
boys'  clubs. 

The  Chairman.  Right  there,  Dr.  Reckless,  I  was  going  to  ask  a 
question  later.  Do  you  think  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  for  example, 
have  fallen  behind  in  their  program  for  the  boys  who  join  that  or- 
ganization? 

Dr.  Reckless.  I  think  they  do  a  swell  job,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
middle-class  boy  and  particularly  the  middle-class  boy  that  can  ap- 
preciate their  value  system ;  that  is,  the  fresh  air,  uniform,  tying  knots, 
and  so  on,  as  to  the  Scout  leader  and  the  morality  of  the  Boy  Scouts. 
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But  we  know  that  it  lias  been  difficult  for  the  Boy  Scouts  to  reach 
the  boy  that  has  the  best  chance  to  be  picked  up  by  the  police.  We 
know  it  has  been  very  difficult  for  the  Boy  Scout  to  reach  the  boy  who 
is  going  to  get  into  the  juvenile  court,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  reach 
the  boy  who  is  finally  going  to  get  to  the  training  school  for  delin- 
quent boys.    That  has  been  difficult. 

In  other  words,  every  youth  organization,  Mr.  Senator,  attracts 
and  selects  youth  in  the  community.  My  considered  opinion  has  been 
that  the  Boy  Scouts  do  a  fine  job  for  the  middle  class  who  are  at- 
tracted to  the  particular  experiences  and  value  system  that  the  Boy 
Scouts  present. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  national  youth  organization,  the  Boys' 
Club,  that  has  set  up  shop  to  do  business  in  high  delinquency  and  un- 
derprivileged areas,  and  then  studies  have  shown  that  they  act  selec- 
tively in  their  underprivileged  areas,  and  the  boys  that  they  have  the 
most  impact  on  may  not  be  the  ones  that  they  really  intended  to  reach. 

Likewise,  we  set  up  certain  recreational  activities  in  city  recreation, 
and  parks,  and  so  on.  We  set  up  a  recreational  leader  at  the  park  and 
we  expect  to  say,  "All  right,  through  recreation  we  are  going  to  pre- 
vent delinquency."  But  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  boy  that  shows  up 
in  that  program  who  is  pretty  well  insulated  ahead  of  time  against 
delinquency,  or  he  would  not  show  up  in  that  program.  The  fact  is 
that  all  these  things  have  been  designed  by  adults  and  have  been  of- 
fered to  the  kids.  The  kids  have  had  no  chance  to  design  their  own 
peer  groups.  They  have  not  had  their  own  chance  to  say  what  they 
want.  Why  does  not  someone  come  up  with  an  idea  of  kids  forming 
a  hotrod  group  and  go  to  the  police  or  mayor  of  the  city  and  say, 
"Look  here,  Mr.  Chief  of  Police,  we  want  a  dragstrip.  We  do  not 
want  to  be  taken  in  by  the  sheriff  on  country  roads  driving  80  miles 
an  hour  side  by  side  to  see  whose  car  is  the  better.  We  want  to  do 
this  in  the  legitimate  way,  our  way,"  and  so  on.  "Will  you  give  us 
a  'dragstrip,'  like  they  have  at  Akron,  Ohio,  and  recognize  the  thing?" 

Senator  Hennings.  A  "dragstrip"  is  a  speedway  ? 

Dr.  Reckless.  It  is  the  youth  hotrodders'  speedway  to  try  out  their 
cars  on  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  half  mile,  or  some  other  distance.  Instead 
of  designing  a  program  for  boys  in  high  delinquency  areas  with  a 
house  or  a  clubhouse  that  is  supposed  to  act  as  a  flytrap  for  the  boy, 
the  so-called  delinquent  boy,  and  never  does  exactly,  the  group  workers 
of  America  are  now  getting  smarter  about  that,  and  they  are  getting 
a  detached  person  to  hang  around  the  poolrooms,  you  see,  and  to  get 
in  with  a  group  and  find  out  what  the  temper  of  the  group  is  and  what 
they  want  to  do,  and  see  if  they  cannot  do  a  little  boring  in,  so  to  speak, 
and  help  the  group  as  a  peer  group,  as  an  already  nationally  organized 
group,  develop  aims  and  direction  of  behavior  which  is  still  good  for 
the  gi'oup  but  does  not  get  them  into  so  much  trouble. 

That  goes  under  various  names,  Mr.  Senator.  Out  in  Chicago  my 
friend  Clifford  Shaw  for  years  set  up  the  area  projects.  Sometimes 
the  leaders  were  the  leaders  that  the  boys  wanted  themselves  and  by 
discussion  with  professional  people,  these  leaders,  who  were  not  exactly 
trained  group  workers  but  had  the  natural  arts  of  leading  these  boys, 
and  the  boys  wanted  them,  were  helped  in  their  skills  by  the  profes- 
sional staff. 

I  remember  listening  one  time  to  a  group  leader  out  there  in  the 
early  1930's.    He  said  to  the  professional  staff,  "You  know  I  got  the 
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idea  and  I  tell  these  bums  of  mine  that  I  do  not  want  to  go  to  the 
cops  always  and  fix  up  things.  I  do  not  want  to  fix  this  up  with  the 
juvenile  .court  all  the  time.  I  can  get  them  out  of  trouble.  I  have 
got  the  connections  and  they  know  that,  but  that  is  costing  me  a  lot 
of  trouble  and  I  do  not  want  to  fool  with  it  that  much,  so  we  figured 
out  doing  things  that  would  not  get  them  into  trouble  so  I  would  not 
have  to  go  get  things  fixed  up." 

They  finally  took  that  chap  in  this  peer  group  of  boys,  in  the  gang 
that  hung  around  a  certain  street  corner — this  is  the  fellow  they 
wanted  for  their  leader — and  by  a  subtle  method,  the  professional 
staff  was  able  to  allow  him  to  redirect  the  behavior  of  that  gang, 
pointing  them  toward  new  values,  new  goals,  new  experiences,  in  a 
sense  reeducating  them,  and  doing  a  good  job. 

Since  the  area  project  in  Chicago,  there  have  been  other  demonstra- 
tions throughout  the  country.  One  of  them  was  called  the  Autono- 
mous Boys  Group.  That  is  your  detached  service  worker  who  goes 
around  and  usually  is  a  local  product  of  the  neighborhood  himself, 
only  a  trained  person.  He  goes  around  and  gets  in  the  group.  He 
figures  out  what  they  want  to  do,  where  they  are,  where  they  are 
going,  what  the  tensions. are,  what  the  difficulties  are,  and  he  gets  in 
with  them,  not  on  the  basis  of  any  moralization.  He  is  not  telling 
them  not  to  tamper  with  the  girls  at  a  dance  because  he  knows  they 
are  going  to,  but  he  can  get  in  with  them  and  set  up  activities  and 
develop  a  program  that  will  keep  the  Italian  boys  from  fighting  with 
the  colored  boys,  and  the  Italian  boys  from  fighting  with  the  Jewish 
boys,  and  in  certain  crowded  areas  of  New  York  City,  reduction  of 
fighting,  and  tension,  and  gang  warfare  is  a  pretty  good  thing. 

He  could  not  set  up  his  sights  to  make  angels  out  of  these  kids,  but 
he  set  up  his  sights  to  do  a  limited  job  and  he  did  a  fine  job.  You 
have  demonstrations  such  as  that,  and  if  we  could  get  this  idea  across 
in  places  like  our  big  cities,  and  if  we  could  get  these  notions  of  how 
to  restructure  youth  organizations  in  which  the  youth  had  a  lot  of  say 
which  could  really  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  youth,  I  think  we 
would  be  making  headway  in  this  prevention. 

The  family  and  the  youth  organizations  I  think  have  excellent  pos- 
sibilities for  prevention. 

Mr.  Haxnoch.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  that  you  want  to 
make  to  the  committee  as  to  what  it  could  do  other  than  what  you  have 
said  ? 

Dr.  Reckless.  Mr.  Counsel,  Dr.  Greenwood,  and  one  or  two 
other  people,  I  have  heard,  have  mentioned  something  about  a  national 
institute.  That  was  the  closing  punchline  of  this  prepared  statement 
that  I  have,  which  I  have  actually  been  able  to  overlook.  May  I 
read  this  last  paragraph  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  may.     Proceed. 

Dr.  Reckless.  AVill  somebody  come  forward  with  a  proposal  to  ap- 
propriate $100  million  to  perfect  and  disseminate  the  skills  and  pro- 
grams for  social  reconstruction,  which  will  prevent  delinquency  and  to 
train  personnel  for  the  job  of  reconstructing  the  lives  of  juvenile 
offenders  who  come  to  the  attention  of  our  police,  schools,  detention 
homes,  juvenile  courts,  probation  officers,  correctional  institutions 
and  parole  workers?  Small  handouts  here  and  there  will  not  do  the 
job.  Are  we  going  to  still  let  other  problems  get  the  nationwide  sup- 
port?    How  much  delinquency  do  we  really  want  in  1960?     Is  it 
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always  going  to  be  health  projects?  Is  it  always  going  to  be  high- 
way projects?  Is  is  always  going  to  be  engineering  projects?  Can- 
not we  create  an  institnte  for  delinquency  control  with  a  charter  to 
operate  on  a  nationwide  basis  for  5  years,  perhaps  at  $20  million  a  year, 
with  a  smart  design  instructed  to  hit  the  complete  target  of  prevention 
and  treatment  ?     I  would  like  to  dilate  on  that. 

By  hitting  the  target  I  mean  by  getting  to  the  sheriff  in  the  smallest 
county,  getting  stuff  to  him,  getting  procedure  to  him,  getting  phi- 
losphy  for  dealing  w^ith  kids  that  he  is  going  to  deal  with.  I  mean  by 
hitting  the  small-town  police,  the  township  constable;  by  referring 
the  justice  of  the  peace,  by  reaching  probation  officers  and  county 
judges  or  probate  judges  of  these  small  counties;  by  reaching  deten- 
tion liome  people,  by  reaching  training  school  people  at  State  and 
private  training  schools ;  by  reaching  the  workers  who  have  to  carry 
the  kids  along  after  their  release  from  the  training  school.  I  mean  by 
reaching  those  people  with  material,  films,  cartoons,  illustrated  pro- 
cedure of  how  you  deal  with  the  child  at  the  police  level  and  what  the 
objectives  are,  what  the  screening  should  be,  what  is  the  No.  1 
consideration. 

As  it  is  at  the  present  time,  at  our  boys  schools  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
we  are  getting  youngsters  w^ho  have  stolen  some  minor  articles,  along 
with  4  or  5  time  losers  from  Cleveland,  and  they  railroad  the  kids 
right  into  the  training  school  because  they  do  not  know  what  else  to 
do  with  them,  in  some  of  our  small  counties  with  a  ten  or  twenty 
thousand  population.  I  would  like  to  see  us  be  able  to  reach  the 
State  people.  The  State  people  have  to  take  some  responsibility, 
too,  in  carrying  this  procedure  and  philosophy  and  approach,  and 
smart  tactics  to  our  local  jurisdictions.  I  would  like  to  see  us  reach 
youth  organizations,  I  would  like  to  see  us  reach  sample  numbers  of 
national  groups  among  boys  to  find  out  really  what  it  would  take  to 
prevent  delinquency  from  their  angle,  and  what  kinds  of  groups 
would  really  do  it,  and  tap  all  these  sorts  of  resources  and  skills  that 
we  have  today.  I  think  we  have  plenty  of  schools,  Mr.  Counsel, 
around  about  the  country,  but  they  are  spotty.  It  is  not  disseminated 
widely  enough  and  we  cannot  get  the  trained  people  with  the  proper 
philosophy  and  the  knowledge  and  skills  on  the  job. 

I  think  that  is  our  problem.  I  think  that  is  what  this  national  insti- 
tute could  do.  I  do  not  look  upon  the  institute  so  much  to  study  the 
causes.  I  think  we  have  to  go  at  it  by  getting  our  knowledge  and  skill 
disseminated  to  the  proper  person;  that  is,  a  person  on  the  job  dealing 
with  a  delinquent  is  either  going  to  be  a  carrier  of  a  poor  philosophy, 
no  philosophy  at  all,  no  imagination  at  all,  no  resources  at  all,  or  he  is 
going  to  be  a  carrier  of  good  imagination,  good  philosophy,  skillful 
approaches  to  youth,  and  so  on,  and  I  think  we  have  to  reach  these 
people.  We  have  to  upgrade  their  approaches  and  I  think  we  have  to 
try  to  convince  and  find  a  way  for  local  jurisdictions  to  get  a  better 
personnel  to  deal  with  the  juvenile  delinquent. 

Then  at  the  national  level,  I  think  there  are  many  organizations  now 
that  are  trying  to  reconstruct  the  family  life.  There  is  a  group  of 
family  counselors  coming  along.  In  the  universities,  they  are  giving 
courses  in  marriage,  in  the  family,  and  you  heard  Mr.  Broad  say, 
that  in  several  of  the  schools  they  are  talking  about  life  adjustment 
courses  and  preparation  for  marriage. 
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I  think  in  the  first  place  every  program  that  we  have  of  a  preven- 
tive nature  has  first  to  pass  tlie  test:  Is  it  reacliing  the  people  that 
need  reaching  most  ?  We  know  that  it  is  the  poorer  people,  the  poorer 
in  education  and  the  poorer  in  income,  that  need  the  reaching  most. 
When  they  start  in  family  life  and  when  they  bring  up  the  children 
through  negligence,  or  conflict,  or  tension,  or  desertion,  and  so  on  and 
so  forth,  they  are  the  people  that  need  to  be  reached.  It  is  the  gang 
boy  that  needs  to  be  reached.  The  middle  class  boy  I  can  take  care  of, 
just  as  I  have  tried  to  keep  my  own  son  away  from  the  sheriff.  I  can 
take  care  of  him.  I  think  I  am  smart  enough  to  do  it,  although,  I  do 
not  know,  he  may  ascend  too  high  in  a  balloon  for  me  yet,  but  as  it  is, 
I  have  been  pretty  good  about  it.  Our  carport  is  just  strewn  full  of 
oil,  gasoline,  nuts  and  bolts,  and  cylinders,  and  broken  rings ;  heaven 
knows  what,  and  a  lot  of  tools  that  I  never  even  knew  existed.  But  it 
is  not  the  middle  class  people  that  we  need  to  reach,  although  they 
could  take  a  little  better  dose  of  family  life  themselves,  nor  is  it  upper 
class  people  that  we  need  to  reach ;  but  it  is  the  family  that  is  produc- 
ing the  child  that  has  the  best  chance  to  be  picked  up  by  the  police, 
and  taken  to  the  juvenile  court  and  so  on.  Of  course,  you  know  as 
well  as  I  do  that  while  the  upper  classes  and  the  middle  classes  do 
have  children  who  are  violators  of  the  code,  that  the  way  life  and  the 
legal  procedure  works  out,  most  of  them  do  not  get  to  the  juvenile 
court  or  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  So  that  it  is  the  child  without 
much  backing,  the  child  without  much  of  a  family  resource,  the  child 
without  much  of  a  social  base  in  his  family,  that  is  really  coming  into 
the  court.  Every  one  of  these  procedures  has  to  be  tested  against  the 
sources  that  are  producing  most  of  the  delinquents  and  that  will  be  the 
most  unfavored  families  in  the  most  unfavored  areas,  in  the  high 
delinquency  areas,  where  family  life  and  religion  and  the  school  has 
to  compete  with  street  corner  society  and  with  gang  life  and  with  the 
subculture  of  delinquency  in  a  high  delinquency  area. 

We  have  to  do  that,  so  whether  it  is  a  youth  program  or  a  program 
of  reconstituting  or  helping  American  families  to  reconstitute  their 
own  family  life,  so  as  to  prevent  this  interpersonal  clash  and  conflict 
wdiich  is  now  going  on,  we  have  to  pass  the  test,  which  is  really  reach- 
ing the  kids  in  these  high  delinquency  areas  with  the  most  unfavored 
families. 

Senator  Kefauver.  May  I  ask  a  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Dr.  Reckless,  I  am  sure  we  are  all  very  much 
interested  in  your  proposal  for  some  kind  of  national  institute.  Sup- 
pose you  were  told  today,  "Dr.  Reckless  you  set  up  such  an  institute." 
The  funds  and  the  organization  would  be  available  through  whatever 
means  you  think  best  to  set  it  up.     Wliat  would  you  do  about  it  ? 

First  thing  let  us  talk  about  jurisdiction.  Would  you  envision  it 
as  coming  from  a  foundation?  Would  you  enlarge  the  Children's 
Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare? 
AVould  you  set  up  a  separate  Federal  organization?  Would  you  try 
to  bring  States  together  to  finance  it  through  some  kind  of  compact? 
Let  us  talk  about  how  you  would  set  it  up  first.  Then  how  would 
you  run  it? 

Dr.  Reckless.  I  am  not  too  good  at  public  administration,  but  it 
occurs  to  me,  Senator,  if  there  was  a  framework  that  could  get  State, 
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Federal,  and  local  tax  moneys,  and  at  the  same  time  to  get  private 
foundation  moneys ;  if  it  were  possible  to  have  an  institute  that  repre- 
sented all  jurisdictions  and  the  private  also,  well  and  good.  If  that  is 
impossible,  Mr.  Senator,  I  would  favor  setting  up  a  national  institute 
on  a  United  States  Government  level.  Whether  you  would  attach  it 
to  the  Children's  Bureau,  or  whether  you  would  attach  it  under  the 
Department  of  Justice,  or  whether  you  would  attach  it  elsewhere  I 
would  not  know. 
The  Chairman.  Support  it  by  congressional  appropriation  ? 
Dr.  Reckless.  Support  it  by  congressional  appropriation.  Then 
perhaps  with  moneys  enough  to  do  the  job  and  moneys  that  will 
extend,  if  it  is  possible,  over  a  5-year  period  to  give  these  people  a  real 
chance  to  report  back  to  the  Congress  and  show  the  results.  I  hope 
that  such  an  organization  would  be  instructed  to  hit  the  target;  that 
is,  to  get  the  procedures,  the  philosophy  and  the  approaches  in  the 
jiands  of  the  least  worker,  the  least  sheriff,  the  least  judge,  the  least 
policeman  throughout  the  United  States. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You've  got  your  money  to  set  up  the  institute^ 
but  then  what  would  you  do  next  ? 

Dr.  Reckless.  I  would  gather  together  representatives  of  all  fields 
that  have  really  closely  contacted  this  problem  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency— social  work,  psychiatry,  training  school  people,  juvenile  court 
judges,  sociologists,  psychologists  and  group  workers — and  get  a  real 
expert  team. 

Then  we  would  go  through  a  period  of  collecting  all  the  outstand- 
ing demonstrations  of  effective  work,  prevention  or  treatment  with 
juvenile  delinquency;  get  the  catalog,  whether  it  is  the  autonomous 
group  here  or  whether  it  is  the  coordinating  council  there,  or  whether 
it  is  this  kind  of  program  in  the  school;  whether  it  be  tliis  kind  of 
j)rogram,  Mr.  Counsel,  that  you  mentioned  of  a  committee  of  parents ; 
get  them  all  cataloged,  all  evaluated,  and  begin  to  prepare  a  strategy 
that  could  reach  the  workers  who  are  going  to  touch  the  juvenile 
offender. 

Then  prepare  a  strategy  that  is  going  to  reach  the  youth  of  the 
country,  and  prepare  a  strategy  which  is  going  to  reach  the  families 
of  the  country,  ^^^lether  that  is  going  to  be  by  films,  cartoons  or 
competing  literature  with  comics,  or  competion  with  television,  that 
would  of  course  be  for  the  institute  to  decide.  The  institute  might 
need  to  put  on  a  pilot  project.  It  miglit  need  to  experiment  with  a 
few  demonstrations.  It  might  need  to  have  a  great  many  field  coun- 
selors to  get  out  into  the  field  and  reach  the  State  people,  reach  the 
local  countv  people  nationwide.  In  other  words,  I  think,  with  suffi- 
cient moneys,  we  could  do  a  job  with  this  problem — both  prevention 
and  treatment.     In  5  years  I  think  we  could  do  it. 

Senator  Kefauver."  You  would  be  met  with  the  argument  that  the 
Federal  Government  was  interfering  in  local  affairs.  Federal  agents, 
do-gooders,  were  trying  to  tell  local  people  what  to  do.  What  would 
you  sav  about  that  ? 

Dr.  Reckless.  Xo.  If  it  were  smart,  it  would  not  meet  that.  The 
local  people  ^ould  be  looking  over  the  fence  and  asking  us  to  come  in 
then.  That  would  not  be  too  smart  if  handled  otherwise.  If  the 
national  institute  drew  that  criticism,  then  they  would  not  be  operat- 
ing at  the  level  they  should  be  operating. 
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Senator  KEFAm^ER.  How  far  does  the  Children's  Bureau  get  into 
that  kind  of  activity?  Unfortunately,  I  did  not  get  to  hear  Dr. 
Eliot's  statement,  but  isn't  some  of  that  being  done  here  already  ? 

Dr.  I^ECKLESS.  Yes,  but  they  have  such  a  big  task  and  they  have 
such  a  small  staff  that  they  would  need  many  times  the  appropriation 
just  to  get  down  to  the  most  lowly  family,  the  boys'  gang,  and  the  most 
lowly  worker  that  we  have  to  deal  with.  They  at  the  top  level  do  a 
very"  fine  job  of  leadership,  of  trying  to  disseminate  the  proper  phi- 
losophy, but  this  institute  would  have  to  extend  that  much  more 
widely. 

Tlie  Chairmax.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
$7  million  was  appropriated  and  only  $2  of  the  $7  million  goes  out 
for  juvenile  delinquency  work. 

Dr.  Keckless.  If  you  could  up  that  $2  million  on  a  5-year  demon- 
stration program  to  see  if  they  could  readily  get  prevention  to  the 
country  and  proper  treatment  of  delinquents  from  the  humblest  up  to 
the  greatest,  I  think  that  they  could  do  it. 

The  Chairmax.  Could  you  tell  us  how  much  it  costs  to  build  a 
battleship? 

Dr.  Reckless.  I  do  not  think  I  know.     What  kind  of  a  battleship  ? 
The  Chairman.  Let's  take  the  battleship  Missouri.    Do  you  remem- 
ber the  cost  of  that  ? 
Dr.  Reckless.  No. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  it  was  around  $90  million. 
Dr.  Reckless.  I  was  going  to  say  $100  million. 
Senator  Hendrickson.  Think  what  we  could  do  for  $9  million  in 
this  field. 

Dr.  Reckless.  I  think  you  could  hit  the  target  of  the  United  States 
in  5  years  and  find  out  what  we  have  to  do  there  on  and  see  what 
the  results  are. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Why  is  it  that  some  big  foundation  with  a  lot 
of  money  has  not  taken  on  a  project  of  this  kind?  I  think  there  is  a 
lot  of  merit  in  your  suggestion. 

Dr.  Reckless.  I  have  thought  about  that  for  years.  Cancer  has  it ; 
alcohol  has  taken  precedence.  Then  there  is  polio,  and  all  these  mat- 
ters have  taken  precedence.  No  one  seems  to  want  to  do  anything 
except  hand  out  small  piecemeal  funds  for  a  little  research  here  or  a 
little  demonstration  there.  They  do  not  seem  to  want  to  attack  it  on  a 
nationwide  basis  with  sufficient  funds  and  sufficient  coverage  to  do  a 
job. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Is  it  not  also  because  there  is  such  a  divergence 
of  opinion  as  to  how  these  problems  should  be  handled?  Each  or- 
ganization feels  that  it  has  the  best  method.  Maybe  it  does  have  the 
best  method  for  the  children  that  it  deals  with,  but  the  general  feeling 
is  we  have  so  many  organizations,  there  is  not  any  necessity  for  a 
larger  coordinated  effort.    Do  you  think  that  is  the  reason  ? 

Dr.  Reckless.  I  think  that  has  something  to  do  with  it  because 
they  would  have  several  of  my  friends  come  before  them  and  say, 
"Now,  we  need  this  approach,"  and  others  would  come  and  say  they 
need  that  approach.  That  is  not  a  concerted  front  put  up  to  the 
foundation.  But  I  do  not  know  of  any  foundation,  and  many  of  us 
people,  more  important  people  than  I,  could  get  together  and  go  to  a 
foundation  to  present  a  united  front,  but  I  do  not  think  they  would 
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do  a  $100-million  job  in  5  years.  I  do  not  think  they  would  consider 
the  problem  that  important,  but  they  would  do  it  for  a  health 
problem. 

Senator  Kefauater.  So  your  ultimate  conclusion  is  that  a  Federal 
effort,  at  least  being  the  basis  for  a  national  institute,  would  be  the 
best  answer? 

Dr.  Reckless.  I  think  it  would.  I  think  this  is  a  nationwide  prob- 
lem. I  would  rather  have  local,  State,  Federal,  and  private  moneys, 
because  everybody  would  have  a  stake  in  it.  But  I  do  not  see  that  it 
will  happen.  I  do  not  think  the  local  moneys  will  come.  Some  State 
money  might  come,  and  maybe  a  little  bit  of  private  money,  but  I 
think  ultimately  if  we  want  to  try  to  make  an  impression  on  this  prob- 
lem before  1960,  it  has  to  come  very  quickly  from  Federal  sources. 

Just  last  week  one  of  m}^  graduate  students  out  on  fieldwork  stopped 
in  my  office  and  said  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  boy  in  a  juvenile 
court.  The  bo}'  was  15  years  of  age.  He  ran  off  with  a  IS-year-old 
girl  in  a  neighboring  State.  Of  course,  he  violated  the  Dyer  Act 
because  he  stole  a  car  to  do  it.  The  local  Federal  authorities  turned 
him  back  to  the  State  authorities  and  he  came  back  to  our  State.  He 
had  made  several  unsuccessful  tries.  He  is  spiraling.  He  has  an 
upward  ascent.  Years  ago  he  would  not  be  thinking  about  marriage 
until  a  certain  time.  Here  is  the  girl  that  is  spiraling  out  of  her 
web  of  famil}'  relations  that  hardly  exist.  They  tried  to  make  a  get- 
away, and  did  so  2  or  8  times  unsuccessfully.  This  time  they  got  as 
far  as  a  motel  in  a  neighboring  State. 

We  liave  got  a  lot  of  problems  that  are  crossing  over  State  lines 
all  the  time.  I  think  we  are  justified  in  taking  action.  For  example, 
a  lot  of  people  are  coming  to  California,  and  California  has  to  adopt 
a  residence  approach  to  the  problem  and  ship  them  back  to  the  States 
from  which  they  came.  A  new  development  may  take  place  in  Ohio 
and  there  will  be  a  flood  of  people  from  West  Virginia  coming  over 
to  this  project.  Here  we  have  tliem  in  trailers.  Then  the  State  of 
Ohio  people  say,  "Why  should  we  be  responsible  for  these  people? 
We  did  not  ask  them  to  come,''  and  so  on.  I  do  think  eventually  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  to  take  the  responsibility  for  the 
mobility  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  think  we  will  be  jus- 
tified in  assuming  that. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Doctor,  have  you  examined  the  statute  setting 
up  the  Cliiklren's  Bureau,  and  can  you  tell  us  whether  or  not  you  think 
its  functions  wide  enough  to  take  the  place  or  do  tlie  work  of  this 
national  institute  you  are  talking  about  if  it  had  sufficient  money? 

Dr.  Reckless.  I  think  it  would.  I  don't  know  the  statute  too  well 
any  more.  It  used  to  have  very  considerable  responsibility  for  child 
laBor  and  child  health,  infant  care.  It  used  to  have  considerable 
responsibility  for  dependent  and  neglected  children  and  delinquency 
came  in  on  that  approach.  IVfore  recently  I  cannot  tell  you  whether 
the  emphasis  of  the  total  work  of  the  Children's  Bureau  is  this,  or 
that  it  is  because  I  know  very  little  about  its  work,  except  tliat  it  is 
excellent  work.  I  could  not  tell  you  whether  that  would  be  the  best 
organization  or  not,  however.  But,  certainly  any  organization,  if  it 
were  set  up  as  a  part  of  the  Children's  Bureau  and  had  sufficient  inde- 
pendence to  not  be  bogged   doAvn   with   child-health   problems  and 
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dependency  problems  and  so  on,  child-labor  problems — and  even  years 
ago  they  used  to  have  some  responsibility  for  school  attendance  and 
problems  on  truancy;  they  used  to  get  out  several  reports  on  truancy, 
as  I  remember — if  it  were  not  bogged  down,  5  years  would  not  de- 
moralize the  Children's  Bureau,  and  they  might  find  a  satisfactory 
w^ay  out.  If  it  would  demoralize  the  Children's  Bureau  or  all  the 
other  activities  of  the  Bureau,  it  might  make  it  difficult  administrative- 
ly for  this  new  national  institute  to  function  for  a  limited  period  of 
time  to  meet  a  definite  target.  Then  I  would  say  we  ought  to  set  it  up 
independentlv.  I  am  not  too  familiar  with  those  matters,  and  I  can- 
not speak  with  too  much  authority  on  that.  I  could  see  independence 
of  the  Children's  Bureau,  but  with  very  definite  cooperation.  I  could 
see  this  big  problem  within  the  Bureau  being  an  integral  part  of  it. 
Which  would  be  the  most  satisfactory,  I  could  not  say  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Reckless,  do  you  ever  recall  having  seen,  within 
recent  times,  figures  on  the  total  cost  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  this 
count] y  every  year  ? 

Dr.  Reckless.  No;  I  have  not.  If  you  w^ould  figure  the  cost  to 
society  and  the  cost  to  local  government,  it  would  be  tremendous.  I 
have  not  seen  it  put  together,  however.  I  know  some  of  the  most 
progressive  and  most  developed  training  schools  for  group  care  of 
delinquents,  after  they  are  committed  by  the  court — I  know  just  on 
the  maintenance  basis,  the  salary,  the  food,  clothing,  medical  sup- 
plies— many  of  them  are  way  up  to  $2,500  to  really  put  on  a  good 
program.  Some  even  exceed  that.  Some  have  even  gone  up  to 
$3,000  for  group  care.  So  it  is  an  expensive  proposition.  The  pre- 
mium is  on  to  get  good  screening  procedures  at  the  police  level, 
proper  referral  to  juvenile  courts,  proper  disposition  policy  in  juvenile 
courts,  proper  extramural  care  of  delinquents  under  the  supervision 
of  the  juvenile  court  by  way  of  probation,  and  good  institutions  that 
can  gather  momentum  on  a  program  of  treating  a  delinquent  child, 
so  that  he  can  get  out  in  9  months.  In  other  words,  if  we  cannot  get 
programs  of  treatment  and  group  care  institutions  with  this  24-hour 
environment  in  the  United  States,  if  we  cannot  get  it  to  move  in  9 
to  12  months,  then  we  ought  to  look  for  another  recipe.  If  we  can- 
not make  a  definite  impact  and  reeducate  the  child  in  9  to  12  months 
we  ought  to  be  looking  for  a  newer  recipe  of  group  care.  There  will 
be  some  children  whose  cases  are  very  impacted  psychologically  that 
might  take  a  longer  time.  By  and  large,  the  average  child  that  would 
be  coming  to  the  institution  ought  to  have  group  care  that  gets  him 
out  and  back  again  into  the  community  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  I  take  it  what  the  Senator  was  asking  you  about 
whether  $20  million  cost  per  year,  that  you  are  talking  about,  is  not 
just  a  drop  in  the  bucket  in  comparison  to  what  it  costs  us  right  now ; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  Reckless.  It  would  be  less  than  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  referring  to  the  overall  cost,  which  would 
include  the  hidden  cost,  and  which  we  know  nothing  about. 

Dr.  Reckless.  The  cost  of  vandalism,  the  cost  for  breaking  up 
automobiles  has  to  be  computed.  But  I  have  never  seen  any  complete 
figures  that  would  represent  an  estimate  on  that.  I  think  they  could 
be  made. 
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The  Chairman.  Where  would  you  suggest  we  might  get  these 
figures  ? 

Dr.  Reckless.  I  think  the  Children's  Bureau.  On  the  basis  of  their 
estimates  of  a  million  people  being  handled  annually  through  the 
police  departments,  and  something  like  350,000  in  our  juvenile  courts, 
then  a  smaller  number  in  our  training  schools,  plus  the  cost  of  tho 
behavior  itself,  I  think  you  could  figure  total  costs  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  would  like  to  have  those  figures  for  the 
record.     Will  counsel  undertake  to  procure  them  ? 

Mr.  Hannocii.  Yes. 

(The  Children's  Bureau  notified  the  subcommittee  subsequently 
that  it  was  impossible  to  calculate  total  costs  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy. ) 

Senator  Kefal'ver.  I  have  no  other  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  think  the  Avitliess  has  given  a  very  useful  statement  and  has  given 
specific  recommendations,  which  I  think  we  ought  to  discuss,  and  I  am 
sure  the  public  will  consider  them.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  he 
knows  his  business. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  joins  in  those  words  of  commendation, 
and  also  wants  to  thank  you  for  your  appearance  here.  I  assume. 
Doctor,  that  you  would  like  to  have  this  whole  statement  in  the  record. 

Dr.  Keckless.  Yes.     I  think  it  is  a  pretty  good  statement. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  was  marked  'Exhibit  No.  10,"  and  is 
as  follows:) 

Exhibit  No.  10 

Statement  of  Walter  C.  Reckless,   Ph.  D.,   Professor  of  Criminology  and 
Penology,  Ohio  State  University,  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 

One  sets  the  definite  impi-ession  that  .iuvenile  delinquency  in  the  advanced 
countries  of  the  world  today  is  due  to  forces  residing  in  the  person,  to  disturbed 
interpersonal  relationships,  and  to  social  situations  in  which  behavior  patterns 
and  attitudes  of  an  antisocial  nature  are  transmitted  and  taken  over.  In  such 
countries,  and  most  certainly  the  United  States,  it  seems  as  if  the  economic 
factors  are  not  too  directly  operative  in  the  production  of  delinquency.  In  the 
underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world,  one  gets  the  distinct  impression  that 
juvenile  delinquency  is  due  to  the  lacl<  of  food,  poverty,  lack  of  employment, 
lack  of  housing,  dislocation  of  populations,  industrialization,  and  urbanization — 
the  very  forces  which  appeared  to  be  directly  in  back  of  delinquency  and  crime 
in  the  United  States,  England,  and  Western  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  indus- 
trial revolution. 

We  li;ive  i)assed  through  the  impact  of  the  industrial  revolution  and  we  are 
now  in  another  "revolution" — a  revolution  consisting  of  profound  changes  in 
our  family  system,  neighborhood  life,  and  organizational  structures.  (Remember 
that  neither  of  these  so-called  revolutions  is  a  violent  political  upheaval  but 
an  on-going  sequence  of  profound  changes  extending  over  a  generation  or  two.) 

Allow  me  first  of  all  to  mention  the  revolution  in  the  individual  self  in  our 
society  and  the  relation  of  this  to  modern  delinquency.  Due  to  the  forces  of 
emMncii)arion  and  the  loosening  of  family  and  organizational  structures,  the 
individual  child  or  young  per.son  is  now  able  to  ascend  like  a  balloon,  rising 
outward  and  upward  without  stabilizing  ballast.  He  can  struggle  for  position, 
for  self-expression,  for  power,  for  luxury  items,  for  excitement,  for  love.  He  can 
now  express  his  restlessness.  He  can  cultivate  a  low  frustration  tolerance.  He 
can  complain.  He  can  protest.  Consequently,  much  of  delinquency  today  repre- 
sents the  individual  person  breaking  through  moorings,  attempting  to  aggrandize 
himself.  Tiiis  is  annoying.  This  is  serious.  But  it  is  also  progress,  as  contrasted 
with  the  sub.jected,  the  awed,  the  subdued,  the  confined,  the  hemmed-in,  the 
reserved,  the  conservative  self  of  yesteryears — depending  on  what  a  person's 
social  status  was. 
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The  job  of  control,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  delinquency  is  to  fashion  a 
social  world  for  the  young  person  which  gives  him  reasonable  scope,  thereby 
meeting  his  needs,  but  within  tolerable  limits  which  can  help  him  recognize 
bounds.  The  family,  the  school,  industi-y,  the  church,  and  group  organizations 
are  the  principal  media  in  which  the  individual  must  chart  his  ascent  and  find 
his  self-satisfaction.  There  is  one  powerful  agent  for  channelizing  the  upward 
thrust  of  individuals,  which  is  used  all  too  little  in  our  country.  This  is  the 
participation  in  organizations  which  have  an  absorbing  cause — some  burning 
social  goal  which  the  individual  can  work  hard  to  help  obtain  for  himself  and 
others.  Such  a  cause  gives  point  and  direction  to  an  individual's  life  and 
ambitions.  It  allows  the  balloon  to  ascend  but  within  limits,  with  direction, 
with  proper  ballast — that  is,  within  a  structured  situation. 

The  next  greatest  force  in  the  production  of  juvenile  delinqiiency  in  an  advanced 
country  such  as  the  United  States  is  the  clash  of  interpersonal  relations,  particu- 
larly as  between  siblings,  children  and  parents,  parents  and  parents,  pupils  and 
teachers,  employees  and  employers,  group  members,  etc.  The  conflict  in  inter- 
personal relations  is  a  result  also  of  the  social  revolution,  the  revolution  which 
followed  the  industrial  revolution — the  same  social  revolution  which  released 
the  self  from  old  moorings.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ascending  self  of  our  modern 
time  is  partly  a  product  of  ill-defined  interpersonal  relationships  in  which  the 
individual  needs  to  struggle  for  scope  but  it  also  helps  partly  to  bring  about 
clashes  in  interpersonal  relations.  The  spiraling  self  and  the  clash  in  inter- 
personal relations  are  the  two  main  aspects  of  the  social  revolution,  which  is  now 
upon  us.  What  we  are  saying  is  that  the  mother,  the  wife,  the  father,  the  hus- 
band, the  brother,  the  sister,  the  child,  the  pupil,  the  teacher,  the  worker,  the 
group  member  no  longer  play  accustomed  roles  and  act  in  accordance  with  accus- 
tomed statuses.  They  now  vie  with  each  other  or  they  do  not  know  what  role 
to  play.  They  push  or  are  pushed  by  others.  They  generate  misunderstandings, 
hostility,  frustration.  Truces  in  interpersonal  clash  are  short.  Tensions  and 
discord  abound.  There  is  notable  lack  of  acceptance  of  one  for  the  other.  The 
individual  in  such  stress  runs  away,  blows  his  top,  strikes  back  to  hurt,  etc. 

As  in  the  instance  of  the  ascending  self,  the  person  caught  up  in  ill-defined 
intei-personal  relationships  or  in  tension-laden  interpersonal  relationships,  needs 
a  better  structured  social  world — one  in  which  he  can  accept  the  roles  of  others 
and  one  which  accepts  him  in  a  role  more  in  line  with  his  self-concept. 

Both  of  these  factors,  the  ascending  self  which  is  seeking  scope  and  the  tension 
in  interpersonal  relations,  are  in  no  sense  vague  philosophical  generalities.  They 
are  very  definite  realities  which  point  the  way  to  social  reconstruction  and 
individual  treatment.  For  example,  let  us  take  a  phase  of  individual  treatment 
of  delinquent  youth.  Certain  well-trained  probation  workers  in  a  juvenile  court 
very  definitely  recognized  the  reality  of  helping  the  child  to  restructure  his 
world,  to  accept  the  way  people  in  his  immediate  environment  act  toward  him,  to 
relate  himself  better  to  adult  figures,  to  recognize  limits,  and  so  forth.  This  is 
essentially  a  child-centered  or  client-centered  approach.  There  are  also  other 
well-trained  probation  workers  who  more  directly  attempt  to  restructure  the 
intei-personal  relations  of  the  delinquent  child,  by  interpretation  and  counseling 
with  parents,  teachers,  and  other  important  figures — getting  them  to  play  a 
somewhat  different  role,  take  a  different  attitude,  accept  new  ways  of  handling 
the  child,  as  well  as  interpreting  the  adult  figures  to  the  child,  with  the  idea  of 
implanting  new  attitudes  in  him  toward  specific  parents  or  teachers.  The  job, 
no  matter  what  the  approach  is,  recognizes  that  the  child,  his  adult  figures,  and 
even  his  peers  and  siblings  must  see  one  another  in  a  different  light  and  must 
act  toward  one  another  in  a  different  fashion.  If  what  the  probation  worker 
does  in  individual  cases  to  restructure  a  set  of  interpersonal  relationships  for 
the  youth,  so  as  to  give  the  youth  reasonable,  human  scope,  could  be  extended 
to  social  reconstruction  on  a  large  scale — to  improvement  of  family  and  group 
relations,  children  and  adults,  both,  in  a  democracy  could  have  scope  for  them- 
selves and  acceptance  of  their  roles. 

While  we  are  on  the  queston  of  the  emerging  self  and  the  clash  in  inter- 
personal relations,  one  should  bear  in  mind  that  sometimes  the  infant  self  and 
his  family  get  off  to  a  bad  psychological  start.  The  young  child  gets  uncon- 
sciously snarled,  so  that  he  does  not  develop  properly.  Then  and  later  he  shows 
symptomatic  behavior  of  a  compulsive  or  anxiety-laden  sort  (a  nuerotic  symp- 
tom), which  sometimes  gets  acted  out  and  becomes  delinquency,  such  as  com- 
pulsive stealing,  compulsive  fire-setting,  and  so  forth.  The  psychiatrists  who 
have  testified  before  you  have  undoubtedly  told  you  that  neurotic  delinquents 
yield  quite  readily  to  psychotherapy. 
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There  is  still  one  other  type  of  delinquent  which  is  a  product  of  faulty  social 
development.  This  is  the  type  of  child  who  shows  what  is  often  called,  for  the 
lack  of  a  better  name,  "psychopathic  personality"  traits.  He  is  the  product  of 
long-term  rejection  and  rebuff  by  parents,  adults,  and  other  important  figures  in 
his  life.  He  has  been  kicked  around,  so  to  speak,  and  was  never  "taken  in'"  or 
accepted.  He  develops  an  outer  shell  of  defense  against  the  world.  He  bcLomes 
inordinately  egocentric  and  seems  to  be  unable  to  relate  himself  properly  to  people 
or  to  ordinary  social  demands.  He  can  be  grossly  unstable  and  irascible.  He 
can  be  mean.  He  can  be  dangerous.  He  can  harm  and  hurt,  swindle  and  cheat, 
lie  and  steal  without  compunction — just  for  the  hell  of  it.  For  he  has  little  in 
the  way  of  a  conscience.  Some  psychiatrists  contend  that  so-called  psychopathic 
personalities  may  also  be  products  of  brain  damage,  due  to  accident  or  disease,  as 
well  as  other  neuropathology  of  the  brain.  They  have  undoubtedly  testified  that 
no  matter  whether  a  product  of  rejection  or  of  brain  damage,  the  psychopath  does 
not  yield  readily  to  psychotherapy.  It  seems  as  if  it  is  hard  to  get  to  him — to 
break  through  to  him.  It  is  hard  to  get  him  to  relate  to  people.  It  is  hard  to 
structure  a  set  of  interpersonal  relationships  which  can  defrost  him  and  warm 
him  up  to  the  ordinary  reciprocities  of  living. 

lu  the  held  of  interpersonal  relationships  in  the  family,  we  should  not  overlook 
the  common-garden  variety  of  poor  and  inadequate  supervision  of  the  child  in 
the  home — not  that  there  is  tension  here  but  rather  lack  of  direction.  The  par- 
ents may  not  be  up  to  the  job  of  supervising  their  children,  because  of  their  own 
problems,  their  own  shortcomings,  their  lack  of  education,  lack  of  interest,  lack 
of  resources.  Or  there  may  be  a  break  in  the  family,  through  death,  separation, 
desertion,  nonsupport,  which  makes  supervision  difficult.  Juvenile  delinquents 
are  still  produced  in  America  by  lack  of  proper  supervision.  And  this  happens 
in  all  countries  of  the  world,  which  have  emerged  out  of  the  surroundings  of 
village  life  and  the  large  family  system. 

Finally,  there  is  the  very  real  and  persistent  transmission  of  delinquent  pat- 
terns and  attitudes  from  youth  to  youth  and  person  to  person.  In  the  United 
States,  this  takes  place  most  obviously  in  the  urban  areas  of  high  delinquency 
where  boys  run  in  gangs  and  maintain  a  street  life.  In  such  areas,  one  senses  a 
criminal  or  delinquent  subculture.  In  such  areas  also,  delinquency  among  boys 
is  primarily  companionship  behavior;  that  is,  delinquency  of  a  twosome,  a  three- 
some, a  foursome,  or  even  a  whole  group.  The  boy  who  grows  up  with  com- 
panions in  a  delinquency  subculture  is  really  a  socially  processed  delinquent.  His 
life  has  been  ordered  and  organized  around  the  scheme  of  values,  the  attitudes, 
and  the  modes  of  conduct  of  his  milieu.  This  lad  is  quite  normal.  But  the 
problem  here  is  to  reach  the  boy  with  substitute  values  and  behavior  patterns, 
before  (if  possible)  and  (at  least)  after  the  subculture  processes  him.  The 
reaching  before  can  truly  be  called  prevention.  The  reaching  after  is  treatment 
or  reconstruction — not  gangbusting.  Our  American  sociologists  and  group 
workers  know  how  to  develop  "area  projects,"  "'autonomous  boys  groups,"  and 
detached  group  leaders  which  can  effectively  reorganize  and  restructure  the 
value  system  of  boys  who  have  been  processed  by  the  delinquency  subculture. 
Left  alone,  these  boys  go  into  ordinary  criminal  careers  by  graduation  from  the 
sandlots  to  robljery  and  burglary.  These  boys,  unattended,  progress  into  hood- 
lums and  gangsters. 

America  is  not  unique  in  producing  delinquency  by  the  sociological  route  of 
bad  companions  and  of  processing  by  criminal  subculture.  All  countries  of  the 
world  show  such  mnnifestations  in  their  own  ways.  We  in  America  just  seem  to 
be  able  to  mass  produce  the  .voung  hoodlum  in  a  more  efficient  manner. 

The  well-trained  probation  worker,  institution  worker,  and  parole  worker 
knows  what  kind  of  job  he  has  on  his  hands  when  he  has  to  help  refashion  the 
boy's  attitudes,  habits  and  values,  which  have  been  taken  over  from  a  delinquency 
subculture.  He  knows  that  with  smart  techniques  and  with  good  personal 
relationships  he  can  refashion  the  boy's  scheme  of  life.  But  it  takes  good 
workers  with  good  imaginations  and  techniques  to  do  the  job.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  workers  who  are  most  effective  in  the  processing  of  the  socially  processed 
delinquent  are  workers  who  have,  a  long  time  ago  buried  the  big  stick  of  authority 
and  threat  and  have  put  aside  the  imposition  of  their  middle-class  values  on 
street-corner  boys.  Instead,  they  have  discovered  the  effectiveness  of  a  non- 
moralizing  approach,  of  infinite  patience,  of  standby  encouragement,  of  exuding 
acceptance  of  the  youth  as  having  potentialities,  and  so  forth. 

To  recapitulate,  it  is  my  considered  opinion  that  delinquency  in  the  United 
States  primarily  stems  from  the  following  sources :  the  ascension  of  self,  inter- 
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I)ersc)Uiil  teusion,  luc-k  of  parental  supervision,  and  companionship  within  a 
delinquency  subculture.  In  some  instances — unfortunately  psychiatrists  often 
think  it  is  the  rule — delinquency  is  symptomatic  of  faulty  personality  develop- 
ment in  early  life,  leading  to  the  acting  out  of  the  neurotic  delinquent  and  the 
"impen'ious  psychopath."  Skills  in  psychotherapy  have  now  developed  to  such 
an  extent  that  competent  psychiatrists  can  make  good  headway  with  children 
who  show  such  symptons. 

We  already  possess  the  knowledge  and  skills  for  reconstnicting  the  lives  of 
children  who  are  struggling  for  scope,  children  who  are  victims  of  interpersonal 
discord,  children  who  have  been  allowed  to  feud  for  themselves  without  direc- 
tion, and  children  who  have  been  processed  by  a  delinquency  subculture.  The 
difficulty  is  to  get  these  knowledges  and  skills  disseminated  far  enough  into 
juvenile-aid  bureaus  of  police  departments,  into  detention  homes,  into  juvenile 
courts,  into  probation  offices,  into  training  schools  for  delinquents,  into  parole 
work  with  released  delinquents.  It  seems  as  if  our  local  jurisdictions,  for  the' 
most  part,  are  unable  to  attract  the  people  who  are  carriers  of  this  knowledge 
and  of  these  skills  and  it  looks  as  if  tax  money  is  none  too  available  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  competent  workers  in  these  critical  branches  of  local  and 
State  government  service. 

Likewise,  we  have  the  knowledge  of  what  it  would  take  to  do  a  preventive  job 
in  a  country  lilvc  the  United  States  but  we  lack  the  money  and  the  machinery 
to  do  this  on  a  large  scale  for  nationwide  coverage. 

Will  somebody  come  forward  with  a  proposal  to  appropriate  $100  million,  to 
perfect  and  disseminate  the  skills  and  programs  for  social  reconstruction  which 
will  prevent  delinquency  and  to  train  personnel  for  the  job  of  reconstructing  the 
lives  of  individual  juvenile  offenders  who  come  to  the  attention  of  our  police, 
schools,  detention  homes,  juvenile  courts,  probation  offices,  correctional  institu- 
tions, and  parole  workers?  Small  handouts  here  and  there  will  not  do  the  job. 
Or  are  we  going  to  still  let  other  problems  get  nationwide  support?  How  much 
delinquency  do  we  want  in  lOfiO?  Is  it  always  going  to  be  health  projects,  high- 
way projects,  engineering  projects?  Can't  we  create  a  $100  million  institute  for 
delinquency  control,  with  a  charter  to  operate  on  a  nationwide  basis  for  5  years — 
instructed  to  hit  the  complete  target  of  prevention  and  treatment? 

Senator  Hendrickson.  Does  counsel  have  any  further  witnesses? 

Mr.  Hannoch.  We  can  arrange  to  have  them  tomorrow  morning. 

Senator  Hendrickson.  The  committee  will  then  stand  in  recess  until 
tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

( Wliereupon,  at  4 :  05  p.  m.,  the  committee  was  recessed,  to  reconvene 
at  10  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  November  24, 1953.) 
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TUESDAY,   NOVEMBER  24,    1953 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  318, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Robert  C.  Hendrickson  (chairman  of 
the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Hendrickson,  Kef auver,  and  Hennings. 

Also  present :  Herbert  J.  Hannoch,  subcommittee  chief  counsel ;  Her- 
bert Wilton  Beaser,  assistant  counsel,  and  James  Bobo,  assistant 
counsel. 

The  Chairman.  The  subcommittee  will  be  in  order,  and  the  hearings 
will  proceed. 

The  first  witness,  I  understand,  is  Judge  John  Gutknecht. 

Judge  Gutknecht,  will  you  take  the  witness  stand  ? 

Does  counsel  know  whether  Judge  Gutknecht's  statement  is  of  such 
a  nature  tliat  he  should  be  sworn  ? 

Mr.  Hannoch.  No. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  been  swearing  witnesses  up  to  this 
point. 

Mr.  Gutknecht.  I  have  no  objection  to  being  sworn. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  wondered  what  your  statement  was  going  to 
be. 

STATEMENT  OF  JUDGE  JOHN  GUTKNECHT,  STATE'S  ATTORNEY, 
COOK  COUNTY,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Gutknecht.  It  is,  in  general,  based  on  my  experience  on  the 
bench  as  State's  attorney. 

The  Chairman.  Counsel  will  proceed  to  examine  the  witness. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Judge,  you  are  the  State's  attorney  of  Cook  County  ? 

Mr.  Gutknecht.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Chicago,  111.  ? 

Mr.  Gutknecht.    Yes. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  And  prior  to  your  becoming  State's  attorney  you 
were  on  the  bench  in  Illinois  for  18  years  ? 

Mr.  Gutknecht.  I  was  on  the  bench  for  18  years. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  In  what  court? 

Mr.  Gutknecht.  A  good  portion  of  my  time  was  traffic  court,  boys' 
court,  and  felony  court.  We  had  a  good  two-thirds,  possibly  of  those 
18  years  that  were  spent  in  forms  of  criminal  and  quasi-criminal  work. 
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Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  have  a  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  in 
Chicago? 

Mr.  GuTKNECHT.  Witliout  question,  as  the  rest  of  the  country  has. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  And  has  the  problem  increased  in  recent  times  ? 

Mr.  GuTKNECHT.  Certain  forms  of  it  have  increased.  The  general 
gangster  element  among  the  juveniles,  this  getting  together  in  gangs 
and  not  going  out  for  things  like  spitting  on  the  sidewalk,  but  going 
out  for  raiding  theaters,  for  stealing  cars,  for  gangdom  fights — that 
has  definitely  increased. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  And  do  you  find  that  the  average  age  of  the  offenders 
is  getting  lower  and  lower  ? 

Mr.  GuTKNECHT.  Witliout  question. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  What  particular  acts  of  juvenile  offenses  have  been 
recently  committed  in  Chicago  that  caused  more  than  ordinary 
attention  ? 

Mr.  Gutknecht.  Well,  we  have,  as  I  say,  these  gangs  working  to- 
gether and  assaulting  people.  We  even  have  instances  of  gangs  as- 
saulting policemen.  I  remember  one  instance  of  a  girls'  group  assault- 
ing a  policeman  and  then  offering  $10,  saying,  "You  take  it  in  traffic 
cases.     Take  it  from  us." 

I  mean  just  an  absolute  disregard  for  law  and  order.  And,  under- 
stand, whether  you  are  talking  about  corruption  among  the  police  or 
gangster  elements  in  the  youth — if  you  are  talking  about  10  percent 
of  the  police  or  10  percent  of  the  youths  or  10  percent  of  any  other 
groups,  you  still  are  recognizing  that  the  vast  majority  are  law-abid- 
ing.    But  10  percent  can  ruin  any  profession  or  any  group. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  What  steps  have  you  been  taking  since  you  have  been 
in  office  which,  in  your  opinion,  have  had  some  salutary  effect  on  these 
youngsters  ? 

Mr.  Gutknecht.  I  think  I  should  give  you  a  little  background  here 
on  our  Chicago  situation,  because  otherwise  I  know  the  word  has  got 
out  from  certain  articles  that  in  Chicago  and  Cook  County  they  are 
throwing  everybody  in  jail,  if  they  are  a  young  person. 

Well,  of  course,  that  is  nonsense. 

Let  me  say  this :  We  have,  in  Cliicago,  two  different  kinds  of  courts. 
One  is  a  juvenile  court,  for  boys  under  17,  and,  of  course,  girls  under 
18.  That  court  has  a  detention  home.  For  boys  from  17  to  21,  we 
have  a  boys'  court.  There  is  no  detention  home  there,  and  any  in- 
carceration must  be  made  in  tlie  county  jail  or  the  house  of  correction. 

Now,  you  have  to  bear  that  division  in  mind.  Let  me  say  this  started 
with  me  20  years  ago  when  I  was  in  the  boys'  court,  and  when  I  did  it, 
they  said  I  was  too  soft.  In  20  years  we  have  come  around  full  circle. 
Today  I  am  too  tough  from  the  standpoint  of  certain  of  the  social 
workers. 

Here  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  And  we  are  having  excellent 
cooperation  from  the  judges. 

Any  young  man  or  woman  under  21 — I  am  asking  my  assistants 
to  make  sure  that  before  their  case  is  even  heard  the  parent  should 
be  in  court.  I  think  a  child  examined  in  the  courtroom  witliout  the 
presence  of  the  ])arent  or  the  guardian  is  the  first  mistake  you  can 
make.  And  then  if  the  boy  is  guilty,  depending  upon  liis  previous 
record,  depending  upon  the  background,  upon  what  help  you  can  get 
from  the  parents,  depending  partly  on  the  parents'  attitude,  on  the 
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seriousness  of  tlie  crime,  we  may  have  him  ijo  to  jail  in  the  juvenile 
court.    It  is  a  detention  home. 

We  find  from  our  work  that  if  you  have  j^ot  to  spend  a  few  days 
in  jail,  or  if  you  have  to  have  a  court  record  for  a  conviction  of  a 
crime,  you  had  better  ^o  througli  life  with  the  secret  few  days  in  jail 
and  no  court  record  than  to  have  a  court  record  and  to  have  proba- 
tion right  on  top  of  it. 

So  the  judge  will  say  this  to  the  mother,  after  he  has  heard  the 
case :  "Now,  mother,  your  boy  is  unquestionably  guilty.  With  this 
background  we  have  before  us,  or  with  the  facts  in  this  case,  he  has 
got  to  have  some  punishment.  I  will  do  this :  I  will  put  my  decision 
over  for  a  week,  or  2  days,  or  a  month,  depending  on  the  circum- 
stances, and  I  will  put  a  high  bond  on  him.  Now,  I  can  send  him 
to  jail.  If  I  put  a  high  bond  and  you  don't  get  him  out  on  bond, 
when  he  comes  back  in  2  days  or  in  a  week  or  whatever  the  time  is, 
I  will  then  discharge  him,  or  I  will  just  continue  it  generally  for  6 
months  while  he  is  under  supervision,  and  then  discharge  him." 

Now,  Scanlon,  the  warden  of  the  county  jail,  has  been  interviewed 
about  keeping  these  boys  separate  from  any  other  offenders,  whether 
they  go  in  for  2  days  or  a  week  or  a  month.  They  are  sitting  in  there 
knowing  that  they  haven't  got  by  with  something. 

You  see,  you  can  make  two  mistakes  in  treating  young  people.  The 
worst  mistake  is  to  punish  a  boy  that  is  innocent.  The  next  worst 
mistake  is  when  a  boy  is  guilty  to  let  him  walk  out  of  the  courtroom 
feeling  that  he  is  putting  something  over  on  the  judge,  on  the  police, 
on  his  family,  and  on  the  whole  of  society.  And  it  is  just  as  impor- 
tant to  make  these  young  folks  know  you  have  caught  up  with  them 
as  it  is  to  make  sure  that  they  are  not  convicted  of  something  when 
they  are  innocent. 

Now,  we  have  got  results  from  that  system. 

By  May  of  tliis  year — I  took  this  particular  office  in  December — 
we  had  a  pretty  uniform  system,  and  the  judges — Judge  Broudy,  Judge 
Smith,  Judge  Gluzinski,  in  the  juvenile  court — have  been  very  co- 
operative and  have  worked  along  that  line.  We  got  started  pretty 
well  in  May,  and  in  June,  July,  August,  and  September  we  had  a 
40-percent  decrease  in  automobile  thefts  by  juveniles.  And  we  used 
to  get  the  boys  in  the  bullpen,  where  they  keep  the  assistants.  That 
is  where  they  Iveep  the  boys  just  before  they  come  to  trial. 

"You  stay  here,"  the  fellows  say,  "and  regardless  of  what  you  do, 
don't  steal  a  car.  You  are  sure  to  go  to  jail."  It  has  had  that  effect. 
We  have  had  a  number  of  letters.  In  fact,  I  could  send  some  of  this 
to  the  committee  if  they  want  it,  some  of  the  types  of  letters  we  get  from 
these  boys  that  are  spending  a  few  days  locked  up  without  a  court 
record.  They  will  go  free  showing  nothing  on  their  record  to  hurt 
them  in  later  life,  but  showing  how  they  have  stopped  to  think  what 
this  is  all  about. 

It  is  getting  results. 

JNIr.  Hannoch.  What  is  the  average  length  of  time  that  these  boys 
are  kept  in  the  state  of  suspended  animation  ? 

Mr.  GuTKNECHT.  I  Can't  give  you  an  average. 

Remember  this:  We  are  dealing  with  specific  things,  whether  you 
are  talking  with  boys  from  lY  to  21,  who  are  men  in  many  respects, 
or  whether  you  are  talking  about  boys  in  the  juvenile  age,  under  17; 
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and  also  remember  that  with  the  television,  with  the  radio,  with  the 
comic  books,  the  average  boy  of  14  is  more  developed  emotionally  and 
mentally,  though  not  in  judgment,  than  the  same  boy  3  or  4  years  older 
of  10  or  20  years  ago.  Because,  unfortunately— and  I  am  not  being 
critical  of  television ;  it  is  an  aid  to  men,  but  it  can  be  misused.  If  you 
read  the  Diamond  Dick  books  as  I  did,  you  know  we  at  least  had 
to  read  them;  now  you  can  see  a  crime  story  on  television,  you  have 
your  emotions  aroused,  and  you  don't  have  to  go  through  that  mental 
training  it  took  to  read  a  book. 

I  say  we  are  dealing  with  everything  from  slight  gang  fights  to  seri- 
ous charges,  murder,  rape,  and  robbery  with  a  gun.  So  there  can't 
be  any  uniform  system  of  punishment.  And  the  difference,  of  course, 
is  a  difference  as  to  what  a  boy's  background  has  been.  If  he  has  been 
in  the  juvenile  court  on  disciplinary  matters,  disorderly  conduct  two 
or  three  times,  and  then  he  comes  in  for  stealing  a  car,  that  is  some- 
thing different. 

Understand,  we  are  not  forgetting  the  social  worker.  "VYe  are  not 
forgetting  the  psychiatrist.  We  are  merely  saying  that  society  can't 
have  enough  social  workers  and  enough  psychiatrists  to  handle  mil- 
lions of  children  a  year.  So  we  have  to  have  a  selective  form  of 
punishment.  We  have  got  to  have  the  public  know  that  at  least  in 
some  cases  the  boys  are  going  to  jail  if  there  is  no  other  way  you  can 
control  the  problem. 

So  this  idea  that  seems  to  be  getting  out,  because  of  what  we  are 
doing,  and  successfully  doing,  that  we  are  throwing  all  boys  in  jail — 
that  is  nonsense. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  say  something  here  which  usually  isn't  touched 
on.  but  must  be  emphasized.  This  is  hard  to  say,  but  it  is  true.  Our 
police  forces  throughout  the  country  are  underpaid.  And  with  a  bad 
housing  picture,  with  an  inflationary  picture,  you  have  a  certain  per- 
centage, small  or  great,  depending  on  the  area,  of  corruption  in  police 
forces.  There  is  a  certain  tendency  in  police  forces  to  cover  up  their 
corruption.  Whether  you  can  cover  it  up  in  the  paper  or  not,  this  you 
do  know :  that  if  a  14-year-old  boy  knows  his  father  gave  $5  to  a  police- 
man not  to  get  a  traffic  ticket,  if  a  16-year-old  boy  knows  that  a  police- 
man beat  somebody  up  on  a  casual  arrest,  things  like  that  can  do  more 
harm  for  law  and  order  in  this  country  than  anything  else. 

And  we  have  to  first  start  out  with  better  sense  of  responsibility 
on  tlie  part  of  police  forces  throughout  the  country. 

That  may  be  not  too  polite  a  thing  to  talk  about,  but  that  little 
case  of  that  girl  offering  a  bribe  to  the  policeman  to  forget,  is  another 
illustration  of  that.  Integrity  has  to  begin  with  the  enforcement 
agency;  because  a  child  of  14  knows  a  lot  more  about  what  is  going 
on  than  many  of  the  parents,  the  mothers  and  fathers,  do  today. 

Now,  answering  your  final  question :  This  period  can  be  all  the 
way  from  1  day  to  a  few  months.     Circumstances  differ. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  What  reaction  do  you  get  from  these  boys  after  they 
have  come  out?    Have  you  followed  them  up? 

Mr.  GuTKNECHT.  Thesc  letters  would  show,  and  some  of  the  talks 
we  have  had  would  show.  And  some  of  the  talks  we  have  had  in 
Chicago  give  you  this :  The  little  toughy  may  not  have  been  helped. 
The  vast  percentage  of  boys  go  out  of  there  knowing  that  it  means 
something,  that  they  had  iDctter  not  take  another  chance.  And  the 
thousands  of  boys  on  the  streets  and  in  the  homes  that  might  be 
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tempted  are  saying  to  themselves,  "Well,  we  had  better  not  take  a 
chance.     It  is  serious." 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Are  these  punishments  publicized  by  the  press? 

Mr.  GiJtknecht.  Yes.     In  the  juvenile  court,  no;  that  is,  under  17. 

In  the  boys  court,  yes. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  publicize  anything  that  happens  in  the 
juvenile  court  without  mentioning  the  names  of  the  boys  ? 

Mr.  GuTKNECiiT.  Oh,  yes.  I  mean,  the  newspapers  in  Chicago  are 
cooperating,  and  of  course  it  is  law  with  reference  to  certain  things 
that  they  are  doing  a  good  job,  except  in  the  extreme  cases  of  murder, 
rape,  and  things  of  that  kind,  where  they  couldn't  hide  it  if  they 
wanted  to.  But  they  have  been  trying  to  protect  the  juvenile,  save 
where  the  repetition  is  so  often,  or  the  crime  is  so  great. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  have  among  your  other  problems  the  prob- 
lem of  drugs  among  juveniles? 

Mr.  GuTKNECHT.  I  think  Chicago  has  been  doing  a  better  job  in 
the  narcotics  picture  than  possibly  any  other  large  city — Chicago  and 
Cook  County.  And  I  will  tell  you  why.  Our  municipal  court  there, 
which  handles  possibly  three-fourths  of  the  criminal  matters,  par- 
ticularly juvenile  matters,  recently  got  authority  from  the  legisla- 
ture so  that  we  could  give  a  narcotic  sentence  of  5  years.  The  maxi- 
mum for  other  things  is  1  year. 

We  have  had  Judge  Gorman  spend  a  good  bit  of  his  time,  the  last 
2  years,  in  that  court,  and  the  judges  that  have  succeeded  him  at 
different  times  have  followed  the  policy  that  if  there  is  guilt,  on 
conviction,  we  give  jail  sentences.  Last  week,  one  of  my  assistants 
got  a  conviction  of  5  years  that  the  judge  imposed.  It  was  a  con- 
viction against  a  repeater,  a  narcotics  seller.  And  remember,  you 
can  have  less  sympathy  with  the  seller  than  the  user,  because  the 
user  is  generally  an  unfortunate  victim.  The  seller  may  often  be 
a  user,  too. 

I  think  we  have  got  better  control  of  narcotics  in  Chicago,  in  Cook 
County,  today,  relatively,  to  what  we  have  had,  more  improvement, 
possibly,  than  in  any  other  form  of  crime.  But  you  have  got  to  have 
incarceration  there.  You  have  got  to  have  treatment,  incarceration 
for  the  seller,  and  treatment,  treatment  under  control,  for  the  user. 

Mr.  H.\xxocH.  Judge,  have  you  any  suggestions  or  recommenda- 
tions that  you  think  this  committee  could  be  helpful  in  promulgating 
to  carry  into  effect  on  a  national  basis,  or  how  we  could  help  you  in 
your  State  work  ? 

Mr,  GuTKNEciiT.  I  am  going  to  say  this :  The  big  thing  a  committee 
of  this  kind  can  do  and  does  do  is  focus  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
this  problem.  There  is  no  question  that  there  can  be  little  done  in 
the  way  of  national  laws.  You  can  tighten  up  narcotics  control. 
There  might  be  some  suggestions  that  could  be  made  in  connection 
with  transportation  of  stolen  automobiles,  though  we  have  got  a  pretty 
good  law  on  that  now,  as  I  understand.  But  it  would  help  to  do  three 
things : 

First,  eniphasize  that  we  cannot  speak  too  much  of  lack  of  parental 
responsibility,  as  I  would  plirase  it,  lack  of  parental  inculcating  of 
responsibility  among  the  children.  The  tendency  is,  in  the  home,  "I 
don't  want  to  do  this,     Willie  can  do  it." 

And  Willie  is  saying,  "I  don't  want  to  do  that.     Peter  can  do  it." 
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And  they  both  gang  up  on  their  parents.  And  that  is  where  you 
get  these  gang  crowds  that  are  stealing  the  autos.  With  this  progres- 
sive education  that  we  have  fallen  for  so  strongly  in  America,  there 
is  a  failure  to  recognize  that  self -discipline  is  more  important  in  the 
early  years  than  license. 

Then  the  second  thing  we  must  emphasize  is  that  if  there  is  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  corruption  in  your  police,  and  the  traffic  picture 
has  caused  a  great  deal  of  it,  we  have  got  to  emphasize  that  corruption 
in  the  police  for  the  sake  of  the  vast  majority  that  are  doing  a  good 
job,  instead  of  being  covered  up,  as  thej'  have  tried  at  times  to  cover 
it  up  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  must  be  exposed.  The  honest  police- 
man gains  when  a  crooked  policeman  is  sent  to  jail  or  fired. 

Then  the  third  thing  I  want  to  emphasize  is  this :  I  have  no  quarrei 
with  social  workers.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  psychiatrists.  This 
problem  is  so  complex  and  so  involved  that  there  is  plenty  of  work 
to  be  done  b}'  all  the  psychiatrists  and  social  workers  in  the  country. 
We  just  can't  afford  the  billions  we  would  need  for  the  additional 
help. 

So  until  we  get  this  thing  straightened  out  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  home  and  the  police — a  little  more  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  schools  and  the  churches,  particularly  more  on  the  part  of  the 
parents.  The  judge  and  the  State's  attorney  have  to  step  in  with  a 
little  more  severity.  The  woodshed  has  been  forgotten  by  the  average 
parent.  We  have  to  have  the  juvenile  detention  home  or  the  tem- 
porary use  of  the  jail  to  take  the  place  of  the  woodshed.  When  the 
woodshed  comes  back,  I  think  we  can  forget  the  jail.  I  hate  to  use 
that  word  "jail."     I  would  rather  use  "detention  home." 

But  for  the  18-  and  19-year-old  we  don't  have  detention  homes.  We 
have  to  send  them  to  jail,  even  if  it  is  only  for  24  hours,  in  those  cases 
where  we  think  jail  helps. 

Senator  Hennings.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  your  statement, 
Judge,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  coming  here  to  give  us  the  benefit 
of  your  views.  I  had,  myself,  8  years  in  the  Criminal  Courts  Building 
as  a  trial  prosecutor  in  felony  matters  and  later  as  district  attorney, 
with  a  city  not  quite  as  large  as  yours. 

Mr.  GuTKNECHT.  Dou't  get  the  idea  w^e  are  sending  everybody  to 
jail.    We  are  not  doing  that. 

Senator  Hennings.  And  I  am  inclined  to  agree,  too,  that  there  are 
certain  cases  that  need  a  heavy  hand.  We  have  seen  them.  We  know 
that,  as  you  suggest,  the  social  workers  and  psychiatrists,  without  any 
reflection  whatever  on  their  intentions,  their  competence,  or  their 
science,  and  the  validity  of  their  science,  do  not,  in  all  cases,  work  in 
many  instances  where  youth  is  completely  unwilling  to  cooperate  with 
any  such  treatment  or  any  such  efforts  being  made  to  direct  them.  We 
know  that  that  happens  not  only  with  boys  coming  from  the  less  for- 
tunate areas  of  cities  but  among  some  of  the  so-called  economically 
favored  groups. 

Mr.  GuTKNECHT.  And  that  has  been  underemphasized.  Senator. 

Senator  Hennings.  That  has  been  greatly  underemphasized,  has  it 
not  ?  Because  those  boys  have  ways  and  means,  througli  their  parents 
and  friends,  of  bringing  matters  to  the  attention  of  courts,  not  through 
corrupt  methods  but  by  merely  having  a  forum,  being  able  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  GuTKNECHT.  And  that  is  why  48  hours  in  jail  for  some  of  the 
so-called  better  element  does  them  more  good  than  the  underprivileged. 
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Senator  Hennings.  You  have  had,  no  doubt,  a  good  many  pressures 
brought  upon  you  from  reputable  people  of  the  highest  moral  and 
social  conscience,  to  do  things  which  in  your  own  mind,  would  be  not 
only  against  the  best  interests  of  society  but  against  the  best  interests 
of  the  boy  or  girl. 

Mr.  GuTKNECHT.  There  is  a  name  they  call  me.  I  wouldn't  repeat  it 
in  polite  society.  But  because  they  call  me  that,  it  reduces  the  pressure, 
if  you  understand. 

Senator  Hennings.  The  name  they  call  you  ? 

Mr.  Gutknecht.  Yes.    You  know. 

Senator  Hennings.  Well,  judge,  if  you  were  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, what  you  undertake  to  do,  in  order  to  try  to  find  out  some  of 
the  answers  to  what  you  have  characterized,  and  certainly  very  accu- 
rately so,  is  a  very  complex  and  difficult,  and  in  a  sense,  insoluble 
problem  ?  There  are  many  problems.  We  are  accustomed  to  thinking 
that  every  problem  has  a  solution,  somehow. 

But  there  are  certain  problems  involving  the  human  equation,  in- 
volving human  nature,  that  are  not  really  completely  soluble.  And 
they  are  not  being  lessened.  We  can  ameliorate  and  we  can  contribute 
many  things,  but  we  can't  completely  eradicate  the  eternal  cussedness 
of  mankind,  can  we  ? 

Mr.  Gutknecht.  That  is  correct.  I  recognize  that  this  is  essentially 
a  local  issue  for  each  city  and  each  community. 

At  the  same  time,  the  evils,  the  problems  we  are  contending  with, 
are  national. 

As  I  said  before,  the  possibility  of  national  legislation  is  limited 
to  certain  things  like  narcotics  and  the  like.  You  perform  one  of 
your  greatest  services  as  investigating  committees  of  Congress  in  the 
emphasis  that  you  place  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
existence  of  these  problems  in  the  different  States  throughout  the 
country,  and  particularly  in  not  even  suggesting  that  in  any  way 
there  is  a  simple  answer. 

I  don't  like  to  see  a  feeling — and  I  know  this  committee  wouldn't — 
that  the  psychiatrist  has  the  answer,  or  the  tough  judge  has  the 
answer,  or  the  social  judge  has  the  answer,  or  the  policeman  has 
the  answer.  None  of  us  have.  We  are  trying  to  work  together, 
recognizing  that  my  methods  in  part  are  extreme,  but  are  used  for 
extreme  cases.  The  psychiatrist  is  needed  where  our  facilities  and 
our  money  can  afford  to  hire  him.  The  social  worker  is  needed.  It  is 
a  national  problem.  You  are  highlighting  it,  putting  the  spotlight  of 
publicity  on  it,  and  that  is  one  of  the  big  parts  of  your  duty  as  a 
congressional  investigating  committee. 

Senator  Hennings.  Judge,  does  not  a  great  deal  depend  upon  the 
caliber  of  the  personnel  engaged  in  undertaking  to  deal  with  these 
several  problems  ?  For  example,  as  to  jail,  as  unpalatable  as  that  may 
be  to  you  and  others 

Mr.  Gutknecht.  Let's  say  "detention  home"  or  "retreat." 

Senator  Hennings.  You  have  had  to  confine  these  people  to  de- 
tention homes,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  them.  But  it  is  essentially 
a  jail.  And  most  of  those  places  are  inadequate  in  terms  of  plant,  are 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Gutknecht.  Inadequate  ?    Yes. 
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Senator  Hennings.  As  far  as  you  know,  from  your  observation, 
and  in  your  experience,  they  are  overcrowded.  You  throw  in  the 
good  with  the  bad. 

]\Ir.  GuTKNECHT.  We  try  to  accept  them,  of  course. 

Senator  Hennings.  We  have  run  into  many  youngsters  who  have 
unwittingly  or  unknowingly  been  involved  in  participation  in  felonies, 
when  they  actually  did  not  know  the  felony  was  going  to  be  committed, 
or  sometimes  that  it  has  been  committed ;  such  as  boys  getting  in  cars 
that  have  been  stolen,  not  knowing  they  were  stolen.  You  have  seen 
many  such  cases.   I  know  you  have. 

Mr.  GuTKNECHT.  Thousauds. 

Senator  Hennings.  Boys  who  get  out  with  others,  who  have  agreed 
among  themselves  to  engage  in  robbery,  armed  robbery.  One  boy 
sits  in  the  car,  or  two  boys  sit  in  the  car.  The  others  come  out  with 
the  money.  The  boys  sitting  in  the  car  sometimes  do  not  know  the 
robbery  was  ever  accomplished. 

Mr.  GuTKNECHT.  Oil  the  other  hand,  let  me  suggest  one  thing.  We 
gave  a  girl  an  18-year  sentence  3  weeks  ago,  because  she  got  the  gun ; 
she  gave  the  gun  to  the  2. girls,  and  the  gun  killed  the  florist  that 
she  picked  out.  And  we  were  only  able  to  convict  her  because  the 
two  boys  did  testify.  We  gave  them  some  credit  on  their  testimony 
because  of  it,  even  though  they  killed  the  man.  But  this  girl,  accord- 
ing to  h^r  own  story,  didn't  know  what  they  were  going  to  do.  But 
she  was  the  ringleader.  I  think  she  was  17  or  18.  She  was  the  ring- 
leader of  that  group  of  three.    So  we  have  to  be  careful. 

]3ut  you  are  entirely  right.  There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
innocents  found  in  stolen  cars. 

Senator  Hennings.  Judge,  that  is  what  I  was  trying  to  lead  up  to, 
then,  the  very  serious  and  distressing  problem  involved  w^hen  young 
men  or  women,  either  against  whom  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
convict,  either  as  delinquents,  or  of  misdemeanors  and  felonies,  or 
who  may  be  picked  up  in  what  we  commonly  call  bad  company — the 
putting  of  those  children  into  houses  of  detention  and  jails  and  such 
places  for  however  short  a  period  is  a  serious  thing,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  GuTKNECHT.  It  is  strictly  inexcusable.  And  it  is  never  done 
in  Chicago. 

If  it  is  done,  it  is  solely  because  there  would  be  a  complete  mistake 
on  the  part  of  the  judge  or  the  State's  attorney  on  the  basis  of  the 
evidence.    We  are  not  thinking  of  jail  for  those  people. 

Senator  Hennings.  Now,  Judge,  I  was  suggesting  the  confinement 
during  a  period  of  time  before  disposition  of  the  case  in  terms  of 
the  issuance  of  the  information  or  voting  of  a  true  bill.  If  they  can't 
make  bond,  where  are  they  held  in  Cook  County?  Let  us  say  four 
boys  are  picked  up,  for  example.  There  is  not  enough  evidence  to  con- 
vict one  or  more-  They  may  be  completely  innocent,  and  it  may  later 
develop  to  the  satisfaction  of  eveiybody  that  they  are  involved. 

Mr.  GuTKNECHT.  We  make  the  distinction  as  to  the  juvenile  under 
17.  For  them  there  is  a  detention  home.  That  is  quite  a  model  home 
as  these  places  go. 

The  boy  over  17  would  have  to  go  to  the  county  jail. 

But  immediately  when  he  is  brought  into  court  on  his  original  ar- 
rest, before  the  trial  of  the  case,  the  State's  attorney's  assistants  and 
others,  have  a  background  as  to  his  record.    And  unless  the  boy  has  a 
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bad  record,  the  judge  is  very  apt  to  see  to  it  that  his  folks  can  make 
bond,  and  may  even  release  him  to  the  parents  without  any  bond,  until 
such  time  as  there  is  a  hearing  and  they  know  deiinitely  he  is  guilty 
of  something. 

We  are  trying  to  be  very  careful  about  that.  And  that  is  where  our 
social  workers,  and  so  on,  are  doing  a  good  job  and  helping  us. 

And  it  is  our  aim,  in  Chicago — the  tirst  thing  we  tell  our  assistants 
when  we  take  office,  from  our  experience  on  the  bench :  "Your  first 
duty  is  to  do  your  best  never  to  convict  an  innocent  man.  Your  second 
duty  is  to  convict  the  guilty." 

And  so  a  man  shouldn't  even  go  to  jail  or  be  awaiting  trial  if  in  any 
way  it  can  be  guaranteed  without  a  bond  that  he  will  be  there. 

And  our  judges  are  very  careful  about  that. 

Senator  Hennings.  Judge,  I  unfortunately  was  called  to  the  phone 
on  a  long-distance  call,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  you  stated  this 
during  the  few  minutes  I  was  away. 

In  summary,  what  would  you  suggest,  by  way  of  affirmative  meas- 
ures, as  you  believe  they  are  being  or  should  be  practiced  in  Cook 
County,  which  embraces  the  great  city  of  Chicago,  and  in  such  other 
places  as  you  may  know  about,  as  against  what  is  and  has  been  sug- 
gested by  way  of  alternative  measures,  both  those  that  are  employed  to 
your  knowledge  elsewhere  or  wdiich  are  advocated  by  many  of  the 
people  in  the  professions  of  psychiatry,  social  work,  criminology, 
sociology,  and  related  fields?  Where  do  you  think  they  are  missing 
the  boat,  and  where  do  you  think  the  methods  which  you  employ  could 
be  improved  ? 

Mr.  GuTKNECHT.  Well,  we  are  not  contradicting  each  other,  except 
in  my  emphasis  upon  the  more  serious  cases.  There,  I  think,  they  have 
used  too  much  of  a  lenient  attitude. 

I  am  suggesting  that  you  place  more  responsibility  on  the  parent. 
I  am  suggesting  that  you  place  more  responsibility  on  the  corruption 
that  exists  in  connection  with  certain  parts  of  the  police.  Because  that 
is  a  bad  example  to  the  youth. 

And  I  am  also  suggesting  that  the  judiciary  and  the  State's  attorney 
be  not  too  afraid  of  public  opinion  that  calls  for  mollycoddling  the 
repeater;  but  recognize  that  when  the  social  workers  have  had  their 
chance  Avith  him,  if  he  keeps  coming  back  in  court,  society  has  to  pro- 
tect itself. 

There  is  a  time  at  which  the  consideration  for  the  few  individuals 
must  be  forgotten,  and  society  must  protect  itself,  its  business  com- 
munity, and  the  rest  of  its  homes,  by  having  punishment. 

Senator  Hennings.  Have  you  found  the  employment  of  psychiatry, 
in  your  own  experience,  to  have  been  successful  in  any  specific  cases? 

Mr.  GuTKNECiiT.  We  have  used  psychiatry  in  the  Boys  Court  in 
Chicago,  and  we  have  had  some  fairly  good  results.  But  it  must  be  a 
very  limited  application.  We  couldn't  begin  to  have  an  adequate 
number  of  psychiatrists.  And  unfortunately,  a  lot  of  psychiatrists 
seem  to  feel  that  they  have  a  panacea  for  even  things  like  speeding. 

We,  in  Chicago,  had  the  system  for  years  that  in  the  case  of  boys 
under  21,  I  would  have  the  parents  come  in  and  let  the  parents  send 
them  to  the  hospital  or  the  morgue  to  see  the  results  of  reckless  driv- 
ing. We  got  a  wonderful  reduction  of  juveniles  being  brought  into 
court  after  that  kind  of  treatment. 
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Those  repeaters  came  back  at  a  rate  of  less  than  half  of  1  percent  in 
the  year,  while  the  adults  came  back  at  the  rate  of  4  percent. 

Now,  at  that  same  time,  we  had  psychiatrists.  The  psychiatrist  in 
the  court,  with  the  help  of  one  of  the  judges,  was  getting  speeders 
brought  before  him  to  help  them. 

Well,  when  you  attempt  to  use  psychiatry  for  that  kind  of  a  thing 
you  are  putting  undue  emphasis — you  couldn't  possibly  use  psychiatry 
for  offenses  such  as  speeding. 

All  these  little  gangsters  that  are  brought  in  on  riots — we  haven't 
enough  psychiatrists  in  Chicago  to  treat  10  percent  of  them.  You 
have  to  use  the  psychiatrist  for  the  mental  problem.  And  I  don't 
know  who  can  sift  them  out  but  the  judge.  He  has  to  have  that 
problem. 

Senator  Hennings.  Now,  Judge,  on  that  point,  in  a  number  of  the 
Federal  institutions  that  I  have  visited,  I  have  found  by  and  large  only 
1  trained  psychiatrist  for  a  prison  population  of  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  2,000. 

I  wonder  if  possibly  we  are  not  getting  a  little  hard  on  the  psychi- 
atric method  or  the  psychiatric  approach  when  we  expect  one  trained 
physician,  a  specialist  in  psychiatry,  to  do  a  good  job,  when  he  cannot 
possibly — when  he  has  to  spread  himself  so  thin,  that  there  is  not 
really  an  opportunity  to  do  very  much  for  anybody.  And  many  of 
these  psychiatrists  in  the  prisons  have  told  me  that,  and  I  am  sure 
they  have  indicated  that  to  you. 

And  does  not  the  same  apply  somewhat  to  the  social  workers,  that 
there  just  are  not  enough  of  them;  so  that  we  really  have  no  accurate 
method  of  determining  just  how  much  they  could  improve  conditions, 
and  help  in  a  partial  solution  of  this  problem? 

If  there  were  more  of  them,  and  they  were  able  to  devote  more  time 
to  individual  cases,  I  just  wonder  about  that. 

Mr.  GuTKNECHT.  But  neither  my  city,  my  county,  nor  my  country, 
could  afford  to  hire  enough  psychiatrists. 

We  get  a  policeman  for  $4,500  a  year.  To  live  today  with  a  family 
he  should  have  $6,000.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  some  of  our 
police  corruption  in  America. 

But  the  average  psychiatrist  can  go  out  in  the  field,  and  by  taking 
care  of  the  children  of  the  rich  people,  in  a  year  or  two  he  is  making 
$25,000  a  year. 

Now,  even  among  the  rich  people  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  rich  little 
darlings  that  instead  of  keeping  on  with  their  psychiatric  treatment 
should  have  72  hours  of  jail.  It  would  do  them  more  good.  That 
is  not  to  say  there  is  no  field  for  the  psychiatrists.  But  mama's  dar- 
ling, if  she  has  enough  money,  can  be  ruined  by  that  kind  of  coddling 
in  certai i  cases. 

Senator  Hennings.  That  raises  a  question.  And  I  do  not  want  to 
take  the  time  of  the  subcommittee  unduly. 

It  raises  two  questions  in  my  mind.  Psychiatric  treatment,  as  you 
say,  to  the  children  of  the  privileged,  the  well  to  do,  might  also  benefit 
the  parents,  might  it  not?  Maybe  we  ought  to  start  with  the  parents 
sometimiiS. 

Mr.  GuTKiNTECHT.  I  think  the  average  psychiatrist  will  tell  you  that 
where  he  has  helped,  he  has  helped  more  by  training  the  parents  than 
by  training  the  child. 
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Senator  Hennixgs.  Exactly.  And  I  have  also  been  told  by  these 
psychiatrists  in  the  Federal  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  and  cor- 
rectional institutions  just  what  you  have  indicated:  That  they  are 
having  a  great  problem,  because  the  average  one  can  go  out  in  private 
practice  and  make  in  excess  of  $25,000  a  year.  And  some  of  these 
dedicated  fellows  who  are  willing  to  stay  at  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary 
and  Leavenworth  and  are  so  appreciative  if  anybody  comes  around 
and  shows  any  interest  in  what  they  are  doing — to  me  it  was  really 
very  touching  that  they  were  surprised  that  anybody  had  any  interest 
in  it,  and  they  were  heart  and  soul  engaged  in  this  work. 

Mr.  GuTKNECHT.  We  have  had  some  dedicated  psychiatrists  in 
Chicago.  Dr.  Rockman  died  a  few  years  ago.  Dr.  Hoffman  is  there 
now.     They  have  done  a  wonderful  job. 

Senator  Hennings.  Some  of  them  are  wonderful. 

Mr.  GuTifNECHT.  Yes. 

Senator  Hennings.  That  raises  one  question,  Judge,  in  connection 
with  your  answer.  I  do  question  this.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
meant  it  exactly  or  not. 

Do  you  think  a  judge  is  qualified  to  determine  which  of  the  defend- 
ants needs  psychiatric  care? 

Mr.  GcTKNECHT.  No ;  I  didn't  mean  it  that  way. 

Senator  Hexjstings.  I  probably  misunderstood  what  you  said. 

Mr.  GuTKXECHT.  I  am  saying  that  as  a  judge  in  our  large  cities  gets 
hundreds  of  individuals  before  him  daily,  like  in  traffic  matters,  like 
in  these  gang  fights,  and  so  on,  we  just  are  not  equipped  to  size  up  each 
individual.  It  can't  be  done.  And  since  the  psychiatrist  can  only  take 
a  few,  mind  you,  we  are  limited  in  that  supply.  In  the  course  of  a  day 
if  you  have  150  people  coming  before  you,  on  these  gang  fights  and  so 
on,  every  once  in  a  while  you  say  to  yourself,  "Well,  this  looks  quite  a 
bit  out  of  the  usual.    I  had  better  refer  him  to  the  psychiartrist." 

I  am  merely  saying  we  can't  refer  them  all.  W^e  have  to  play  it  by 
ear. 

Senator  Hennings.  Part  of  the  problem.  Judge,  as  you  have  indi- 
cated, by  saying  we  cannot  afford  more  social  workers  and  more  psy- 
chiatrists, may  raise  the  query :  Can  we  afford  not  to  have  more ;  might 
it  not? 

Mr.  GuTKNECHT.  Can  we  afford  to  have  better  housing  ? 

Some  people  don't  think  we  can. 

Senator  Hennings.  Maybe  we  are  going  to  have  to  afford  a  lot  of 
things  in  this  country. 

Mr.  GuTKNECHT.  I  agree  with  you. 

Senator  Hennings.  That  is  one  of  the  big  problems;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  GuTKNECHT.  I  agree  with  you  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  before  I  turn  you  over  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  I  would  like  to  ask  two  questions,  before  I  forget  them. 

You  referred,  in  your  testimony,  to  the  activities  of  this  subcommit- 
tee. I  do  not  know  whether  you  used  the  word  "activities"  or  not,  but 
you  were  referring  to  the  work  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GuTKNECHT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  would  like,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  to 
have  from  you  a  very  frank  statement,  from  your  broad  experience,  as 
to  tlie  value  of  this  suljcommittee. 

Mr.  GuTKNECHT.  Well,  I  thought  I  already  had  stated  it. 
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As  I  say,  the  possibility  of  legislation  is  limited  to  things  like  inter- 
state automobile  theft,  narcotics,  and  so  on.  But  as  I  study  my  con- 
stitutional law,  1  think  one  of  the  great  values  of  congressional  com- 
mittees is  focusing  national  attention  on  a  problem. 

You  take  testimony  and  statements  in  different  places,  and  have 
people  come  to  Washington  for  that  purpose.  It  has  to  be  a  bit  hit  and 
miss,  but  through  that  you  funnel,  tlirough  your  committee,  the  general 
picture  of  the  country. 

P^rom  that  basic  information  3'ou  may  not  be,  in  these  local  matters, 
able  to  suggest  legislation.  And,  personally,  1  am  not  too  strong  for 
it.  I  believe  in  an  em])hasis  on  local  control.  But  you  can  highlight 
the  problems  that  are  common  to  all  of  us. 

The  Chairmax.  You  mean  by  that  that  vve  can  serve  as  a  forum 
for  the  country  at  large  ? 

Mr.  GuTKNECHT.  Yes.  And  it  is  a  very  important  part  of  your 
congressional  duties.    I  don't  think  there  is  any  question  about  that. 

The  Chairjian.  And  3'ou  have,  I  assume.  Judge,  followed  the  ac- 
tivities of  this  subcommittee  since  its  creation,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  GuTKNECHT.  I  liave.  Not  only  that  but  1  will  say  this  to  you : 
In  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  Chicago — and  whether  you  finally 
agree  with  this  hard-boiled  approach,  though  it  is  not  as  hard  boiled 
as  some  of  the  rumors  have  had  it — you  have  helped  me,  helped  the 
judges  in  Cook  County  and  Chicago,  by  helping  the  public  to  realize 
how  serious  this  is,  so  that  when  we  seem  to  emphasize  the  severity 
needed  in  certain  cases,  we  are  finding  the  public  with  us. 

Let  me  give  you  one  little  story.  We  talked  in  a  high  school  before 
five  or  six  hundred  people,  and  after  we  got  through,  one  of  the  parents 
got  up  and  said,  "Judge,  you  are  not  talking  about  neighborhoods  like 
oursT' 

Before  I  could  answer,  a  chorus  went  up  from  those  women,  "Oh, 
yes;  he  is,"  showing  how  they  appreciated  that  this  is  not  a  slum 
problem. 

This  is  an  American-home  problem. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Judge,  one  final  question. 

Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  what  this  committee  might  do  in 
addition  to  its  hearings  to  cope  with  this  vast  problem  and  to  improve 
the  lot  of  you  fine  citizens  who  have  to  enforce  the  laws  of  our  great 
countr}'  and  our  many  great  States  against  these  unfortunate  children  ? 

Mr.  GuTKNECHT.  Just  as  I  have  said,  I  think  you  should  comb 
thi'ough  this  automobile  picture,  interstate  applications,  see  if  it  can 
be  tiglitened  uj^  any  more,  see  if  you  can  tighten  uj)  the  narcotics  pic- 
ture. But  mainly,  give  the  local  groups  support  by  the  lessons  you 
can  draw  from  these  subcommittee  meetings. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  continue  to  serve  as  a  forum  to  the  public 
at  Jarge? 

Mr.  GuTKNECHT.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kefauver? 

Senator  Kefauver.  Thank  3'ou,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gutknecht,  it  is  good  to  see  you  here. 

I  have  followed  Mr.  Gutknecht's  work  in  Cook  County  for  many 
years,  and  I  think  he  is  doing  a  very  sincere  and  conscientious  job. 

Mr.  Gutknecht.  Not  to  interject  any  politics  in  this  meeting,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  Senator  and  I  did  meet  at  the  last  Democratic 
convention. 
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Senator  Kefauver.  Yes.  "We  were  there.  That  was  somewhat  of  a 
criminal  operation. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  would  say  that  is  not  politics.  That  is 
just  acknowledging  friendly  greetings  at  a  meeting. 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  do  think  Mr.  Gutknecht  has  taken  over  a  very 
difficult  assignment  in  Cook  County,  and  I  have  followed  the  success 
that  he  has  been  having  and  many  of  the  new  ideas  he  has  beeji  putting 
into  effect  in  trying  to  secure  better  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  Gutknecht.  I  still  wish  I  had  more  wisdom  before  the  event, 
though. 

Senator  Kefauver.  But  as  to  your  answer  to  the  chairman's  ques- 
tion about  what  this  subcommittee  can  do,  I  think,  paraphrasing  what 
a  distinguished  citizen  of  Senator  Hendrickson's  State  once  said,  "If 
people  know  the  facts  they  will  usually  find  some  answer." 

That  is  what  Woodrow  Wilson  said  on  one  occasion,  and  that  is 
what  you  think  we  can  be  most  helpful  in  doing,  pointing  out  the 
facts  regionally  and  nationally  with  reference  to  juvenile  delinquency, 
its  causes,  and  what  can  be  done  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Gutknecht.  And  I  would  say  this,  if  I  may  interrupt  you, 
that  since  you  have  quoted  from  a  Democrat,  I  would  Ijke  to  quote 
from  a  Republican,  Teddy  Roosevelt,  to  tell  you  what  i  am  trying 
to  do  in  Cook  County.  I  do  "carry  a  big  stick."  I  am  trying  to  "speak 
as  softly  as  I  can"  under  the  circumstances. 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  was  glad  you  said  one  thing,  brought  out  one 
important  item ;  that  is,  that  you  usually  get  the  kind  of  law  enforce- 
ment you  pay  for. 

And  one  trouble  for  a  long  time  everywhere  has  been  that  people 
have  been  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay  sufficiently  for  good  law  enforce- 
ment; that  law-enforcement  salaries  are  usually  low,  and  many  times 
the  number  is  insufficient.  Many  times  the  local  support  they  get  is 
not  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Is  that  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Gutknecht.  That  is  right. 

Now,  you  take  our  police  force.  We  have  a  lot  of  policemen  with 
big  families.  You  try  to  raise  5  children  and  take  care  of  a  wife 
and  yourself  on  $4,500  a  year,  and  then  have  the  temptation  that  is 
thrown  in  the  laps  of  the  policemen,  and  you  have  got  one  of  the  real 
problems  in  this  enforcement  picture. 

Senator  Kefauver.  As  to  the  situation  with  reference  to  the  number 
of  police  officers  and  also  the  salaries,  some  years  ago  in  Cook  County 
and  Chicago,  it  was  not  very  good.  The  salaries  were  not  sufficient. 
And  I  think  it  was  acknowledged  by  everyone  that  more  law-enforce- 
ment officers  were  needed. 

That  condition  has  improved  some,  has  it  not,  Mr.  Gutknecht  ? 

Mr.  Gutknecht.  It  has  improved  some,  but  when  you  consider  the 
inflation  that  has  occurred  since  those  days  that  you  are  familiar  with 
from  your  subcommittee  investigation,  I  wouldn't  say  it  has  improved 
a  great  deal.  The  inflation  has  pretty  nearly  caught  up  with  the  im- 
provement. And  I  am  thinking  particularly  of  when  you  were  in 
Chicago  with  your  subcommittee. 

Senator  Kefau\'er.  Well,  it  was  rather  deplorable  at  that  time,  and 
I  understood  that  there  had  been  some  additions  and  some  salary 
raises. 
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Mr.  GuTKNECHT.  Of  course,  it  is  harder  to  get  policemen  today, 
too,  you  know,  because  there  is  a  relative  prosperity  in  Chicago  on 
jobs. 

Senator  Kefattver.  We  found  also  in  Cook  County  at  the  time  we 
were  there,  some  3  years  ago,  that  in  addition  to  underpayment  and 
lack  of  sufficient  numbers,  in  the  general  field  of  law  enforcement — 
and  this  included  dealing  with  juveniles — there  were  jurisdictional 
difficulties,  first  between  the  enforcement  officers  of  Chicago,  and  then 
in  Cook  County  there  was  another  set,  and  then  the  district  attorney 
also  had  some  enforcement  officers,  so  that  there  was  overlapping  juris- 
diction, competition,  avoiding  of  responsibility. 

Does  that  condition  still  exist  ? 

Mr.  GtJTKNECHT.  If  we  had  a  different  constitution  that  made  it  pos- 
sible, we  could  have  a  metropolitan  government  in  Cook  County  which 
could  bring  many  improvements,  reforms,  into  the  judicial  picture 
and  the  whole  administrative  structure. 

I  am  afraid  it  won't  be  in  my  day,  though,  that  it  comes. 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  will  say  also  that  some  part  of  the  enforce- 
ment machinery,  particularly  the  sheriff  of  Cook  County,  was  on  purely 
a  patronage  basis  at  that  time;  that  when  a  Democratic  sheriff  came 
in,  he  brought  in  all  of  his  people,  and  when  a  Republican  came  in 
the  Democrats  were  fired  and  new  ones  were  employed  by  the  Repub- 
lican sheriff. 

At  that  time  there  were  some  promises  made  or  promise  in  the 
working  which  would  place  these  enforcement  officers  on  a  merit 
basis,  without  so  much  consideration  for  political  patronage. 

Mr.  GuTKNECHT.  Excuse  me,  Senator.  Do  you  know  any  private 
business  that  operates  on  civil  service?  Do  you  know  that  if  my  office 
of  State's  attorney  had  been  civil  service,  I  would  have  resigned  my 
election  certificate.  Because  if  I  could  not  have  made  sure,  by  the  right 
to  hire  and  fire,  that  I  was  going  to  have  honest  men  in  there,  I 
wouldn't  attempt  to  try  and  handle  this  job.  It  is  not  too  smart, 
of  course,  to  say  this.  But  you  have  to  look  at  this  question  of  civil 
service  and  the  police  department  and  the  State's  attorney's  office, 
and  so  on — you  have  to  keep  an  open  eye  on  it.  Because  sometimes 
civil  service  keeps  corruptionists  in  office.  And  I  think  I  am  doing 
a  job  in  Cook  County.  I  have  dismissed  some  men.  1  have  a  very 
honest,  energetic,  able,  conscientious  staff.  I  wouldn't  sit  in  Cook 
County  if  I  had  my  boys  under  civil  service. 

I  have  to  have,  like  a  corporation  president,  a  little  more  control. 

You  don't  mention  these  things  in  politics,  but  I  am  making  a  very 
definite  statement  when  I  say  I  am  not  too  certain  whether  civil  service 
would  be  any  answer.  We  have  civil  service  in  our  police  department 
in  Chicago. 

Senator  Kefaia^er.  Well,  I  recognize  that  an  enforcement  officer 
must  have  a  certain  right  to  pick  men  of  his  choice  and  to  eliminate 
some  that  are  not  doing  a  good  job,  but  I  do  submit,  sir,  that  we  have 
found  some  men  in  the  county  at  least  not  having  any  tenure  whatso- 
ever, knowing  that  they  were  there  only  for  the  time  that  their  boss 
was  in,  and  that  there  would  be  a  complete  firing  of  all  of  them,  like  we 
have  found  in  the  past.  Certainly  that  does  not  attract  good  men, 
because  they  do  not  have  any  security. 
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I  think  within  some  bounds  there  ought  to  be  some  merit  system, 
so  that  good  men  will  not  come  and  go  with  every  change  of  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  GuTKNECHT.  Maybe  we  can  compromise  on  a  less  defensive  pro- 
cedure, such  as  we  have  in  certain  civil-service  departments  in  Cook 
County,  if  you  see  what  I  mean. 

Senator  IvEFAirvTiR.  Yes.  I  know  what  you  mean.  I  think  just  be- 
cause you  happen  to  be  in,  civil  service  or  any  merit  procedure  should 
not  demand  that  you  stay  whether  you  are  doing  a  good  job  or  not. 

Mr.  Gutknecht,  I  would  like  to  discuss  also  about  the  Chicago  Crime 
Commission.  I  have  always  felt  that  under  Virgil  Peterson,  it  did  a 
good  job  among  other  things  in  pointing  up  deficiencies  and  making 
suggestions,  trying  to  see  that  officers  and  law-enforcement  people 
were  better  paid,  and  pushing  for  a  level  program  for  the  State. 

Has  the  Chicago  Crime  Commission  been  of  assistance  in  this  pic- 
ture ? 

Mr.  Gui'KNECHT.  The  Chicago  Crime  Commission  has  been  of  as- 
sistance to  us. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  crime  commission  join  now  in  making  a  lit- 
tle stronger  effort  on  their  part  to  get  more  pay  for  the  policemen.  I 
think  that  would  help  this  picture. 

You  see,  we  did  a  very  silly  thing,  in  Chicago,  at  least  in  my  book. 
A  few  months  ago  we  cut  the  policemen's  hours  down  by  4,  from 
48  to  44, 1  think  it  was.  That  means  the  city  has  to  hire  one-eleventh 
more  policemen  to  do  the  same  job.  But  as  my  policemen  that  are 
around  me  in  connection  with  my  work  say  to  me :  "We  can't  eat  those 
4  hours." 

The  city  would  have  been  much  smarter  to  have  given  them  the 
equivalent  of  $500  and  keep  them  on  the  48-hour  picture.  Their  chil- 
dren would  have  more  to  eat. 

We  have  a  retirement  age  at  55.  That  was  changed  lately.  I  would 
rather  see  them  keep  the  57  age.  '\^nien  they  get  to  retire  they  can 
retire.  We  still  pay  them  half  the  salary.  Why  don't  we  raise  them 
a  little  more  and  have  them  work  to  57  or  59,  unless  they  are  physically 
handicapped?  There  has  been  a  lot  of  that  done  throughout  the 
country.  I  think  we  could  have  longer  hours,  at  least  not  change  the 
hours.  We  could  have  a  later  retirement  pension  period,  but  pay  them 
more  money.  It  wouldn't  cost  us  any  more — or  little  more,  because 
they  should  be  paid  in  addition  to  that.  But  you  can't  expect  to  have 
the  best  kind  of  enforcement  officers  that  cannot  give  their  children 
a  decent  living  and  a  decent  education. 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  certainly  agree  with  you  about  that.  I  have 
talked  with  Mr.  Peterson  a  number  of  times. 

Mr.  GuTKXECHT.  I  know  he  is  conscious  of  the  problem. 

Senator  Kefauver.  He  had  generally  expressed  the  view  that  police 
officers  should  be  paid  more. 

Mr.  Gutknecht.  The  basic  salary  now  is  $4,500.  That  may  seem 
pretty  good  in  certain  rural  districts  and  smaller  towns.  Forty-five 
hundred  dollars,  if  you  have  a  family  of  five  children,  doesn't  go  very 
far  in  Chicago. 

Senator  Kefauver.  There  were  some  parts  of  the  legislative  pro- 
gram in  Illinois,  that  is,  the  enforcement  of  the  legislative  program. 
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which  might  have  some  reference  to  the  problem  that  we  are  inves- 
tigating. I  remember,  for  one  thing,  one  difficuhy  was  the  inability 
to  have  continning  grand  juries.  After  a  grand  jury  session  of  a 
certain  number  of  days,  it  had  to  be  disbanded  whether  it  had  finished 
its  work  or  not.  Also  I  think  included  in  it  was  some  strengthening 
of  the  juvenile  courts,  or  maybe  a  youth  correction  act. 

Mr.  GuTKNECiiT.  They  have  been  passed. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Have  they  been  put  into  operation  ? 

Mr,  GuTKNECHT.  Yes.  Most  of  our  legislation  that  both  the  crime 
commission  supported  and  tliat  I  supported  w^as  passed  in  this  last 
legislature — that  waiving  immunity  picture,  and  so  on. 

I  want  to  say  this:  That  in  the  last  legislature  we  found  a  much 
jnore  responsive  attitude  than  we  liave  had  for  a  number  of  years.  And 
1  think  the  coming  legislature  is  going  to  cooperate  with  us  much 
better.  You  see,  this  isn't  a  hopeless  community,  this  Cook  County 
community. 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  before  you  go  on  with  your  next  question, 
will  you  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  for  one  moment? 

Judge,  from  your  long  experience,  what  would  you  have  to  say  for 
the  benefit  of  tliis  committee  with  respect  to  more  uniform  laws  treat- 
ing with  j uveniles  ?    Uniform  State  laws  ? 

Mr.  GuTKNECHT.  Well,  I  would  say  that  if  we  had  in  the  criminal 
jurisprudence  the  same  attention  that  the  businessmen  have  given  to 
uniform  business  laws,  like  negotiable  instruments,  and  so  on,  par- 
ticularly on  problems  like  narcotics  and  auto  thefts,  and  so  on,  we 
coidd  have  nmcli  more  uniformity  than  we  have.  The  kind  of  model 
legislation  that  Congress  could  give  attention  to.  And  then  suggest 
that  legislation  for  individual  States. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  think  that  was  very  important  to  bring  out. 
Also  such  matters  as  dealing  with  nonsupport  by  fathers  and  run- 
away children  and  things  of  that  sort.  If  we  could  have  uniform  laws, 
it  would  make  enforcement  and  handling  of  these  problems  much 
easier. 

Mr.  GuTKNECHT.  And  right  here,  if  I  may  interrupt  you  once  again, 
I  hate  to  talk  about  Congress  spending  money,  but  we  could  have  a 
few  more  narcotics  homes,  such  as  we  have  at  Lexington,  where  we 
could  send  these  narcotic  addicts.  I  think  that  is  a  very  necessary 
legislation  that  comes  within  the  Federal  field. 

Senator  Kefauver.  In  connection  with  narcotics,  the  record  shows 
that  since  1951  and  1952,  the  number  of  peddlers  has  been  reduced  by 
about  200,  from  1,099  to  906,  I  believe.  And  Mr.  Anslinger  said  that 
the  narcotics  squad  in  Chicago  or  Cook  County  did  cooperate  with  the 
Federal  Narcotics  Bureau.    Is  there  a  State  narcotic  squad  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  Gutkxeciit.  No,  tliere  is  no  State  narcotic  squad. 

Our  Chicago  narcotic  squad  works  through  the  whole  county. 
You  see,  there  are  a  million  people  outside  of  Chicago  in  Cook  County, 
but  we  centralize  our  auto  theft  detail  and  our  narcotic  detail  in  the 
Chicago  police.  And  we  have  been  getting  excellent  cooperation 
from  the  whole  county  on  that  way  of  handling  things.  Since  we 
don't  have  a  metropolitan  government,  the  Chicago  people  have  done 
an  excellent  job  in  centralizing  the  work  in  Cook  County. 
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Senator  Kefaxaer.  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Anslinger  yesterday  that 
we  could  have  a  Federal  narcotics  school,  something  like  the  FBI 
school,  where  selected  oflficers  from  various  sections  or  cities  could  be 
brought  in  ever  so  often  and  begin  a  course  of  training;  that  that 
might  assist  and  also  would  bring  better  cooperation  between  the 
local  and  Federal  people. 

Do  3^ou  think  there  is  anything  to  that  ? 

Mr.  GuTKNECHT.  I  liavc  no  question  that  that  would  be  a  very 
good  idea. 

You  take  our  Lieutenant  Healy  and  my  own  group.  I  had  four 
assistant  attorneys  in  what  I  call  my  narcotic  group,  one  under  the 
charge  of  Pete  Grosso,  and  the  policemen  in  the  narcotics  squad  and 
my  men  have  become  almost  what  you  might  call  experts.  But  if 
there  were  such  a  Federal  school,  I  would  be  sending  each  year  half 
of  my  squad,  and  so  would  the  police  department,  to  that  place;  just 
as  they  are  doing  now  in  traffic,  you  know,  with  the  Northwestern 
Institute  of  Traffic,  that  is  doing  an  excellent  job. 

And  I  might  mention  this,  on  narcotics,  to  you,  that  this  year,  as  an 
illustration  of  how  the  professional  is  less  in  the  field  than  ever,  the 
percentage  of  the  strength  of  the  heroin,  for  instance,  that  is  being 
sold  is  much  less.  It  is  being  much  more  diluted.  That  is  generally 
a  sign  that  the  amateur  is  in  the  field  more  and  the  professional  is  in 
the  field  less. 

Another  thing  is  that  we  have  a  problem  in  connection  with  nar- 
cotics being  sold  by  doctore.  We  are  asking  a  little  more  help  from 
the  Federal  agencies  there  in  connection  with  the  registration  and 
supervision  of  these  doctors. 

When  you  find  an  emphasis  upon  the  doctors  writing  more  pre- 
scriptions, it  is  generally  because  the  enforcement  on  the  illicit  pic- 
ture is  getting  so  tough  that  then  they  bring  pressure  on  the  doctors 
to  get  their  j)rescriptions. 

I  think  you  see  how  that  follows  logically.  And  that,  sad  as  it  is,  is 
an  encouraging  sign  to  us.  Because  it  will  be  easier  to  control  the 
few  doctors  that  fall  oif  the  line,  than  to  control  the  professional 
seller.  We  called  in  a  number  of  the  doctors  just  3  weeks  ago  in 
Chicago  and  had  the  representatives  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  medical  association  there  and  tliat  kind  of  pressure  is  getting 
some  results. 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  believe  that  is  all.     Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  want  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  the  contribution  you  have  made  to  the  work  of 
this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  GuTKNECHT.  I  waut  to  thank  you  for  the  help  you  have  already 
given  me  through  the  work  of  this  subconunittee  and  the  help  I  know 
I  am  going  to  have  in  the  future  from  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  we  sift  through  your  statement,  I  know  we  are 
going  to  have  great  help  and  aid  and  comfort. 

Judge,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  a  question  he  would  like  to 
ask  you. 

Senator  Kefauver.  We  have  been  requested  in  many  cases  to  come 
into  these  larger  cities,  and  in  some  cases  into  more  rural  areas,  and 
sit,  and  have  public  hearings  in  these  cities.     Now,  speaking  for 
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Chicago,  do  you  think  it  would  he  helpful  if  this  subcommittee  would 
come  to  Chicago  and  conduct  a  thorough  investigation  there  on  this 
subject? 

Mr.  GuTKNECHT.  Let  me  say  this:  This  subcommittee,  as  I  judge 
the  members  of  it,  is  a  very — I  am  going  to  use  the  word  in  the  best 
sense  I  know  of,  in  the  lawyer's  sense — constructive  subcommittee.  It 
recognizes  that  social  problems  must  be  handled  carefully,  must  be 
handled  without  sensationalism. 

I  can  see  no  possible  harm  that  a  meeting  in  Chicago  could  do,  and 
I  can  see  great  gain  from  the  emphasis  that  you  will  be  putting  on 
these  problems  by  being  there. 

Remember,  you  are  coming  into  a  city  a  little  different  maybe  from 
this  other  picture,  a  city  that  is  now  trying  to  do  a  job.  We  will  be 
glad  to  show  you  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

We  will  be  glad  to  show  you  some  of  our  weaknesses.  We  will  be 
glad  to  have  your  help.  I  think  I  can  speak  for  the  other  officials  in 
the  county  in  saying  that.  I  don't  see  how  you  could  help  but  be  of 
service  to  us. 

Senator  Hendrickson.  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

The  next  witness,  Mr.  Counsel  ? 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Mr.  Mowery  ? 

We  have  been  in  this  project  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee persons  having  various  fields  of  knowledge  from  various  parts 
of  the  country.  Sometimes  in  a  search  you  overlook  the  persons  who 
have  the  most  information  on  the  subject.  We  are  starting,  therefore, 
today  with  a  member  of  the  press. 

You  are  a  member  of  the  press  ? 

STATEMENT  OE  EDWAED  J.  MOWEEY,  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  REPORTER 
FOR  THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEORAM  AND  SUN 

Mr.  MowERY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  A  Pulitzer  prize  winner? 

Mr.  MowERY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  And  you  have  made  a  special  investigation  and 
study  into  the  problem  of  drugs  ? 

Mr.  MowEKY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  You  are,  at  the  present  time,  writing  a  series  of 
articles  called  Dope  Unlimited. 

Mr.  MowKEY.  In  the  Scripps-Howard  papers — plug. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  I  didn't  say  that. 

Now,  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  investigation  into  drugs,  you 
have  had  a  large  amount  of  research  material  and  have  made  your  own 
investigation,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  MowERY.  Yes ;  Mr.  Hannoch. 

I  would  like  to  preface  my  observations  here  first  of  all  by  saying 
that  this  isn't  any  mutual  admiration  society. 

Now,  I  didn't  see  Estes  Kefauver  at  the  Democratic  Convention. 
The  last  time  I  saw  him,  I  had  the  privilege  of  doing  a  world  radio 
broadcast  on  the  United  Nations  with  Senator  Kefauver  and  Dr.  Leon 
Steinig  of  the  United  Nations  Narcotics  Commission. 

Perliaps  you  remember  that. 
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I  challenge,  first  of  all,  the  statement  of  the  previous  witness  that 
Chicago  is  leading  the  country  in  fighting  this  problem. 

The  CHiViRMAN.  What  was  that,  sir;  I  did  not  hear  your  last 
statement. 

Mr.  MowERY.  I  say  I  challenge  the  statement  of  the  previous  witness 
that  Chicago  is  doing  the  best  job  on  narcotics.  New  York  was  the 
guinea  pig.  New  York  was  blasted  with  their  terrible  problem  3  years 
ago.  Chicago  and  the  other  cities  tried  to  follow  New  York's  lead. 
That  was  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  national  leadership  to 
take  the  helm.     And,  there  is  still  no  national  leadership. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  I  have  a  few  observations  that  I  would  like  to  get 
over.  They  may  come  in  the  form  of  conclusions.  But  in  order  to 
be  chronological,  I  want  to  get  certain  points  over,  and  then,  if  you 
will,  I  will  try  to  get  into  specific  facts. 

I  believe  today,  on  the  basis  of  fragmentary  statistics,  that  you 
have  a  minimum  of  25,000  teen-age  drug  users  in  the  United  States. 
I  say  a  minimvim. 

Now,  the  United  States  Government  and  the  United  Nations  bodies 
charged  with  controlling  opium  production,  in  my  mind,  are  in  the 
position  of  a  man  who  is  whistling  behind  the  graveyard.  They  fear 
catastrophe,  but  they  make  no  positive  move  to  avert  it. 

For  4  years,  the  Scripps-Howard  papers  in  particular  and  the 
American  press  in  general  have  pinpointed  the  need  for  alert,  intel- 
ligent American  leadership  in  this  terrible  fight  against,  I  would  say, 
wholesale  murder  and  debauchery. 

There  is  nothing  constructive  that  has  been  done  on  any  level  to 
aid,  I  would  say,  thousands  and  thousands  of  children  who  are  real 
pawns  of  international  mobsters.  There  has  never  been  a  forthright 
statement  at  the  national  level  on  what  parents  of  children  exposed  to 
the  dope  evil  should  do.  On  the  contrary,  high  Government  officials 
have  actually  minimized  the  danger  of  drug  addiction.  Some  have 
even  fought  efforts  of  conscientious  educational  leaders  who  want  to 
start  very  carefully  supervised  courses  on  narcotics  to  assure  minimum 
safeguards  of  the  school  level. 

Now,  this  country,  the  target  of  every  dollar  hungry  opium  producer 
in  the  world,  is  actually  treading  on  quicksand  in  this  global  drug 
traffic  problem.  Conscientious  attempts  by  the  United  Nations  nar- 
cotics bodies  absolutely  can't  halt  the  flow  of  contraband  to  these 
shores.    The  U.  N.  tacitly  admits  it  in  many  of  its  statistical  data. 

Illicit  opium  production,  declared  by  the  producers  in  1951 — and 
these  are  voluntary  declarations — more  than  double  the  amount  needed 
for  the  world's  medical  and  scientific  needs,  which  stand  at  450  tons. 

The  actual  figures  on  licit  production,  so-called  licit  production, 
submitted  by  United  Nations  opium  producers  to  the  Permanent 
Opium  Board  in  Geneva  and  other  bodies,  are  constantly  suspect  by 
the  U.  N.  itself.  These  figures  are  not  correct.  Illicit  acreage  is 
breathtaking,  even  outside  the  Red  orbit.  And  as  for  the  opium  being 
produced  under  Communist  direction  for  American  consumption,  one 
U.  N.  official  told  me  it  is  like  probing  an  international  vacuum. 

How  do  we  know  what  the  Reds  are  doing  with  opium  ? 

Today,  the  Communists  are  believed  to  be  producing  12,000  tons 
of  opium  yearly. 
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Now,  the  United  States  has  tried,  since  the  days  of  Teddy  Roosevelt, 
to  cooperate  with  opium  producers  in  the  hope  that  surplus  poppy 
acreage  would  not  be  diverted  into  criminal  or  illicit  channels. 

We  failed  in  1909,  in  1912,  in  the  twenties,  in  the  thirties,  and  at 
the  more  recent  session  of  the  United  Nations. 

This  committee  has  heard  a  lot  about  the  protocol  which  came  up, 
I  believe,  in  testimony  yesterday.  This  protocol  is  absolutely  a  worth- 
less scrap  of  paper.  It  has  no  force.  It  can  only  suggest  that  opium 
be  controlled.  And  in  addition  it  will  probably  take  years  for  its 
ratification.     And  if  it  is  ratified,  what  does  it  mean? 

It  means  simply  that  if  gangster  nations,  who  are  flooding  the 
world  with  contraband,  refuse  to  cooperate,  the  U.  N.  will  place  their 
infamy  in  the  spotlight  of  world  opinion. 

Now,  the  thousands  of  American  children  who  fell  prey  to  vicious 
dope  peddlers  around  the  country  in  the  past  few  years  aren't  inter- 
ested in  world  opinion.  They  and  their  parents  look  to  this  Govern- 
ment for  an  answer  that  will  lift  them  from  a  life  of  misery  and  degra- 
dation.    And  that  answer  to  date  has  not  come. 

What  has  this  Government  done  for  these  children  ?  It  has  cut  its 
customs  port  patrols.  It  has  eliminated  its  border  patrols.  It  has 
placed  children,  mere  children,  in  a  prison  hospital  with  degenerates, 
thugs,  and  hoodlums.     It  offers  no  aftercare. 

The  United  States  has  abandoned  this  army  of  future  citizens  and 
has  passed  the  buck  on  international  enforcement  largely  to  the  cities 
and  States.  And  while  abandoning  its  youth  to  these  vicious  gang- 
sters in  the  traffic,  it  has  disbursed  billions  of  dollars  in  aid  to  the  very 
countries  responsible  for  our  dope  menace. 

In  short,  it  is  my  opinion  that  we  are  actually  subsidizing  the  opium 
producers  and  processors,  who  are  trying  to  enslave  our  youngsters. 

Uncle  Sam,  the  universal  Santa  Claus,  cannot  adequately  staff  its 
Narcotics  Bureau,  its  customs  services,  or  build  adequate  treatment 
centers  for  its  adolescent  young  drug  addicts.  Uncle  Sam  hasn't  the 
funds. 

Nearly  a  score  of  bills  have  been  presented  to  the  Congress  to  allevi- 
ate this  situation,  and  to  my  knowledge  only  one,  the  Boggs  Act, 
which,  incidentally,  stiffens  the  penalties,  became  a  law.  The  States 
today  are  floundering  in  a  sea  of  contraband.  Forty-three  cities 
from  coast  to  coast  appeared  in  the  recent  poll  of  narcotics  violators. 
But  the  States  and  the  cities  are  still  looking  to  Washington  for 
leadership. 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Mowery,  will  you  produce  the  names  of  those 
cities  for  the  record? 

Mr.  MowERY.  You  have  them.  Mr.  Anslinger  gave  them  to  you 
yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  MowERY.  Now,  what  can  be  done  about  it  ?  I  say  give  the  child 
addicts  decent  hospitalization  that  won't  stigmatize  them  in  afterlife. 
Don't  put  them  in  a  prison  hospital.  Stiffen  your  narcotics  penalties 
for  every  trafficker.  Lift  the  license  of  every  seaman  who  is  convicted 
of  smuggling,  and  make  it  a  life  ban.  Deport  every  alien  similarly 
convicted.  Create  a  National  Advisory  Board  of  experts  to  survey 
the  problem  and  to  make  a  comprehensive  report  on  its  gravity, 
which  will  be  the  first  comprehensive  report  in  the  history  of  this 
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country.  Give  the  Customs  and  the  Narcotics  Bureau  five  times  their 
present  manpower.  Let  them  crush  this  smuggling  at  their  ports 
and  borders.  Send  some  veteran  undercover  narcotics  agents  in  force, 
not  three,  but  in  force,  to  the  European  perimeter,  to  halt  the  flow 
of  contraband  before  it  heads  for  America. 

And  I  would  say  most  important  of  all,  have  our  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  confront  the  illicit  opium  producers  on  the  floor 
of  the  General  Assembly,  where  world  opinion  assertedly  has  force. 
Red  China's  opium  saboteurs,  of  course,  won't  be  present  at  the  U.  N. 
But  maybe  a  strong  stand  by  the  United  States  on  this  problem  can 
even  pierce  the  Bamboo  Curtain. 

The  Russians  have  tried  repeatedly  to  wreck  international  controls 
of  opium.     Perhaps  they  have.      You  see  our  problem  today. 

Madame  Pandit,  of  India,  President  of  the  General  Assembly,  spoke 
recently  on  the  organization's  anniversary.  She  said  that  the  U.  N. 
has  many  opportunities  to  improve  and  elevate  the  world.  She  also 
said  more  must  be  done  financially  to  help  the  underdeveloped  nations 
to  eliminate  the  gap  between  the  "haves"  and  the  "have-not;;." 

I  think  this  subcommittee  will  heartily  concur  with  me  that  Madame 
Pandit's  laudatory  aims  are  fine.  If  the  opium  producers,  the  "haves," 
will  just  keep  from  dumping  their  lethal  dope  into  the  United  States, 
which  is  a  '*have-not" — we  don't  raise  opium — we  will  take  care  of 
developing  our  own  future  American  citizens,  who  at  the  present  stage 
face  wholesale  enslavement  at  the  hands  of  these  global  thugs. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  get  one  other  point  over,  but  I  get  into  docu- 
mentation. 

Your  committee  is  the  first,  to  my  knowledge,  to  pay  more  than 
lip  service  to  the  narcotics  evil.  And  I  think  narcotics  addiction  is 
the  most  vital  single  phase  of  your  juvenile  delinquency  study. 

I  say  it  because  314  years  ago,  when  addiction  became  a  scourge, 
we  estimated  at  one  time  in  New  York  City  alone  there  were  2,000 
pushers  operating  on  the  eastern  seaboard.  The  army  of  ycung  kids 
who  become  dope  users  are  today  wandering  this  country  in  various 
stages  of  addiction  or  use.  The  Lexington  Hospital  is  a  veritable 
merry-go-round.  Recidivism  is  so  high  that  they  can't  keep  a  head 
count.  The  North  Brother  Island  Hospital  in  New  York,  through 
severe  screening,  is  running  to  capacity.  They  say  safe  capacity, 
because  they  can't  get  more  than  120  to  150  in  that  institution  and 
safely  guard  them  and  take  care  of  them. 

So  I  say  to  you  that  your  subcommittee  has  a  vital  role,  a  very  vital 
role,  to  play  in  the  narcotics  picture,  and  I  think  the  parents  of  Amer- 
ica are  watching  you  and  hoping  that  you  will  do  something  con- 
structive. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Mr.  Mowery,  testimony  has  been  given  that  the 
number  of  drug  addicts  among  the  juveniles  has  reduced  considerably 
in  the  United  States  during  the  past  year.  Does  your  research  indicate 
a  different  conclusion? 

Mr.  MowERY.  Mr.  Hannoch,  one  of  the  toughest  things  about  esti- 
mating juvenile  addiction  is  that  it  is  an  unknown  factor.  You  have 
no  statistics  for  the  last  year.  I  had  to  go  to  3  different  governmental 
agencies  to  get  3  sets  of  figures  on  actual  seizures  and  purchases  of 
drugs. 

The  big  problem  here  is  the  lack  of  coordinated  data. 
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I  would  say  that  when  the  Federal  Narcotics  Bureau  gives  you  a 
list  of  43  cities  in  which  nearly  10,000  youngsters  under  21  are  arrested 
as  narcotics  violators,  that  10*000,  if  they  are  addict  pushei-s,  are  feed- 
ing up  to  a  half  a  million  addicts.  Who  knows  ?  These  are  the  ones 
that  were  caught.  The  10,000  were  the  ones  that  were  cauglit.  Who 
knows  how  many  pushers  or  addicts  there  are  They  won't  go  into 
Lexington  for  treatment,  90  percent  of  them,  because  they  don't  want 
to  be  stigmatized.  They  don't  want  to  go  into  North  Brother  Island 
because  of  the  screening.  The  private  physicians  in  this  country  are 
treating  an  awful  lot  of  young  addicts  to  save  the  family  name.  But 
who  knows  ?    Nobody  knows. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  /So  that  these  statistics  merely  relate  to  arrests  that 
have  been  made  and  not  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  ? 

Mr.  MowEBY.  This  was  the  first  compilation  of  any  degree  of,  I 
would  say,  intelligence,  trying  to  get  to  the  national  picture,  lou 
must  qualify  it.  The  way  I  understand,  the  Narcotics  Bureau  polled 
64  cities,  I  think,  and  43  came  up  with  positive  results  of  arrest.  How 
many  kids  there  are  in  New  York  today  who  have  been  arrested  on 
drug-connected  cases.  They  have  "mugged,"  they  have  shot,  they  have 
stolen.  They  are  not  arrested  as  addicts.  They  are  arrested  as  young 
criminals,  hoodlums.  It  will  take  a  year  to  15  months  for  the  proba- 
tion reports  to  get  back  to  the  original  cause  of  the  crime  of  delin- 
quency, which  was  narcotics.    Nobody  can  estimate  it,  Mr.  Hannoch. 

One  thing  that  I  resent  very  deeply,  that  came  up  in  testimony  yes- 
terday, is  Mr.  Anslinger's  pretty  well  bitten  phrase  that  "every  young 
narcotic  addict  is  a  hoodlum."  He  made  the  statement  in  1950.  He 
was  stuck  with  it.  He  is  still  stuck  with  it.  It  just  isn't  so.  And  it 
throws  an  entirely  wrong  connotation  on  the  addiction  picture. 

I  have  talked  to  the  parents  of  an  8-year-old  child  in  New  York  who 
was  a  pusher  of  reefers.  And  he  pushed  them  because  a  gang  of  young 
hoodlums  would  beat  him  up  if  he  didn't  push  his  allotment.  Eight 
yeare  old. 

I  have  had  calls  from  mothers  and  fathers  of  kids  who  are  ad- 
dicted wanting  to  know  where  to  send  them,  not  to  stigmatize  the 
family  name.    There  is  no  place  to  send  them. 

One  father  called  me,  who  had  rounded  up  14  children  between  14 
and  17,  in  a  certain  area  of  New  York  City.  And  not  a  low  income  or 
a  low  status;  a  moderate,  a  medium  income  status.  There  is  no 
place  to  put  them. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Wlien  they  get  down  to  Lexington  and  are  dis- 
charged, there  is  no  aftercare  at  all,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Mowp:ry.  There  is  not  only  no  aftercare,  but  when  a  court  in 
Chicago  or  New  York  sends  a  child  to  Lexington  and  if  the  child 
doesn't  "blue-gi-ass  in"  or,  in  other  words,  if  he  doesn't  go  before  a 
Kentucky  court  for  a  suspended  sentence  based  on  commitment,  he 
doesn't  stay  for  the  35-day  period.  He  walks  out.  The  first  time  he 
is  known  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  again  is  when  the  narcotics  squad 
in  Chicago  or  New  York  find  him  pilfering  a  car  or  stealing.  Lex- 
ington has  no  contact  with  the  courts  or  magistrates  or  probation 
officers.    They  have  absolutely  no  contact. 
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Mr.  Hannocii.  What  does  it  cost  one  of  these  kids?  How  much 
money  does  he  have  to  have  to  get  a  supply  of  marihuana  or  drugs 
after  he  has  become  an  addict — a  day,  or  a  week  ? 

Mr.  MowERY.  Narcotics  addiction  is  a  vicious  cycle.  The  bodily 
resistance  keeps  melting  as  the  dosage  is  made  stiffer.  I  have  seen 
15-  and  16-year-olds  who  start  with  one  capsule,  I  would  say,  of  8  to 
10  percent  pure  heroin,  and  in  3  weeks  he  is  taking  3  capsules  a  day. 
And  if  he  isn't  working,  if  he  has  a  lot  of  time  on  his  hands,  and  there 
is  no  outlet,  he  will  take  6  capsules  a  day  in  a  matter  of  months.  Cap- 
sules now  are  running  from  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  apiece. 

I  have  seen  addicts  who  frankly  admit  that  they  spend  $30  a  day. 
And  they  don't  have  the  income.  Obviously,  they  get  it  hj  stealing 
or  thievery. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  You  said  before  that  you  had  to  go  chasing  around 
in  different  bureaus  to  find  the  total  amount  of  seizures  of  drugs. 
What  various  bureaus  do  you  have  to  go  to,  to  find  the  answers  to 
that  ? 

Mr.  MowERT.  I  had  one  set  of  figures  on  seizures  in  1952,  from  the 
Narcotics  Bureau.  I  had  a  different  set  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment.    I  had  a  third  one  from  the  Customs  Employees  Associations. 

All  reflected  ostensibly  seizures  last  year.     All  were  different. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Are  they  supposed  to  be  reports  of  the  same  seiz- 
ures, or  are  they  different  phases  of  the  seizures  ? 

Mr.  MowERY.  They  were  seizures  at  the  ports  and  borders,  plus 
purchases. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Will  you  finish  your  answer  to  that  ?  I  saw  you  get 
your  papers  out. 

Mr.  MowERY.  The  seizures,  according  to  the  Customs  version  last 
year,  were:  raw  opium,  3,655  ounces:  1951,  376  ounces';  or  an  increase 
of  862  percent  in  1  year. 

Smoking  opium,  866  ounces  in  1952,  and  181  in  1951,  an  increase  of 
378  percent. 

Heroin,  200  ounces  in  1952;  116  in  1951,  an  increase  of  72  percent. 

Now,  these  wei-e  submitted  by  the  Customs  Inspectors  Association. 

You  had  before  you  yesterday,  Mr.  Hannoch,  a  iDrochure  put  out  by 
the  Narcotics  Bureau,  called  Living  Death.  I  believe  you  or  Senator 
Kefauver  asked  the  Narcotics  Commissioner  about  his  theory  on 
education  in  the  schools.  I  believe  the  Commissioner  said  that  his 
Bureau  had  put  out  a  leaflet  called  Living  Death  if  educators  wanted 
to  go  ahead  with  such  a  program. 

I  don't  know  whether  he  told  you  or  not,  but  he  has  an  insert  in 
this  very  brochure  which  says  that : 

In  accordance  with  the  United  Nations  resolution,  we  have  not  favored  direct 
education  of  youtli  about  narcotics.  We  agree  with  the  conclusions  of  68  nations 
that  narcotics  education  is  open  to  controversy  and  grave  objections.  Instead  of 
preventing  drug  addiction  among  the  youths,  education  in  the  schools  sometimes 
defeats  its  purpose — 

And  so  on. 

For  those  who  decide  to  go  ahead  with  an  educational  program,  however,  we 
recommend  this  booklet  Living  Death  as  the  most  suitable  material  available. 

The  Narcotics  Bureau  put  out  a  brochure  at  great  cost.  It  put  in  an 
insert  which  negated  the  value  of  the  brochure.    And  I  will  say  to 
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this  subcommittee  that  if  the  education  authorities  in  New  York  City 
had  gone  along  with  Mr.  Anslinger's  suggestion  that  no  child  be 
told  about  the  danger  of  narcotics,  New  York  today  would  be  flooded 
with  teen-age  addicts. 

Instead,  New  York  ignored  Mr.  Anslinger's  edict,  set  up  curricula, 
and  the  addiction  incidence  has  gone  down  to  almost  nothing  in  the 
schools  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

But  Mr.  Anslinger's  edict  has  been  taken  at  face  value  by  a  lot  of 
educators  around  the  country. 

I  have  here  a  quote  from  Charles  V.  Morris  of  the  United  Com- 
munity Services,  Washington,  D.  C. 

And  ]\Ir.  Morris  was  quoted  as  saying : 

The  Department  of  Health  and  the  schools  use  certain  material  in  education 
and  preventive  programs.  But  opposition  of  the  Commissioner  of  Narcotics  to 
any  extended  education  and  this  (dope  addiction)  subject  has  somev?hat  limited 
this  material. 

Washington  has  a  very  bad  narcotics  problem. 

The  Chairman.  The  District? 

Mr.  MowERY.  The  District. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  one  of  the  worst,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Mowery  ? 

Mr.  MowERY.  I  believe  it  is.  I  believe  it  is  from  the  concentration 
angle. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Anslinger  has  done  a  terrific  job  as  Commissioner 
of  Narcotics.  I  feel  that  he  has  not  told  Congress  the  truth  about  the 
gravity  of  the  ])roblem.  I  don't  think  he  has  deliberately  not  told 
the  truth,  but  I  don't  know  why  he  hasn't  represented  to  the  Congress 
the  real  picture,  so  that  the  Congress  could  help. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mowery,  pardon  me  for  interrupting  you. 
You  used  the  word  "terrific."  That  is  used  in  two  senses.  Some- 
times people  use  it  in  the  affirmative  when  they  should  be  using  it 
otherwise. 

Mr.  MowERY.  That  is  a  good  point.  Senator.  I  will  qualify  it.  Mr. 
Anslinger  has  260  men  to  cover  the  world.  His  men  have  been  work- 
ing up  to  50  hours  a  week.  They  go  for  days  without  sleep.  They  are 
getting  some  of  the  worst  racketeers  and  bums  in  the  business.  But 
they  can't  do  any  more  than  they  can  stand  physically. 

Mr.  Anslinger,  I  believe,  if  he  had  misrepresented  the  situation  2 
years  ago  to  the  Congress,  would  certainly  have  the  money  to  have  5 
times  tlie  number. 

One  high  narcotics  official  told  me  that  he  could  use  260  men,  or  his 
entire  force,  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone.  It  is  a  rat  race.  They 
pull  manpower  from  one  section  to  meet  an  emergency  in  another. 
It  is  a  constant  rat  race. 

Customs  is  in  the  same  boat. 

Up  to  a  few  months  ago,  you  had  one  customs  agent  in  New  York 
City  specifically  assigned  to  narcotics  investigations.  Today  you 
have  a  10-man  squad. 

When  we  started  on  our  crusade,  if  you  will,  3  vears  ago,  New  York 
City  had  a  squad  of  14.     Today  it  has  130  or  140.^ 

Mr.  Hannoch.  That  is  New  York  City  individually? 

Mr.  MowERY.  Individually. 

In  addition  to  that,  Senator  Kefauver  brought  up  the  training  as- 
pect.    Every  man  on  the  19,000-  to  20,000-man  police  force  in  New 
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York  has  liad  some  narcotics  indoctrination.  All  the  recruits,  all  the 
detectives,  get  it,  all  the  new  ones.  New  York  has  also  taught,  I  think, 
8  or  9  other  communities'  police  officials.  Again,  there  is  no  coordina- 
tion at  the  national  level. 

Mr,  Hannoch.  Well,  does  the  national  level  divide  its  activities  in 
such  a  way  that  it  does  not  go  into  the  same  field  as  at  the  local  level? 
Or  do  they  overlap  ?     Or  don't  they  talk  to  each  other  at  all,  as  it  were  ? 

Mr.  MowKRY.  I  think  strictly  because  of  a  lack  of  funds,  the  Treas- 
ury has  had  to  depend  upon  local  enforcement. 

The  United  States  Government  cannot  afford  enough  manpower, 
so  they  passed  the  buck  to  the  cities  and  to  the  States.  And  there  has 
been,  I  think,  a  friendly  feeling,  of  course,  between  the  two  groups. 
But  it  is  hardly  a  wise  procedure. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Your  statistics  you  gave  us  earlier  indicate,  I  think, 
that  there  is  a  very,  very  large  supply  of  these  drugs  coming  in,  not 
withstanding  the  border  patrol  and  the  customs  inspection. 

Mr.  Mow^■^,RY.  The  customs  inspection,  by  virtue  of  an  outside  man- 
agement survey,  I  think  in  1948,  was  cutting  down  baggage  to  1  parcel 
out  of  10.  The  border  patrols  were  eliminated.  You  could  wade 
opium,  marihuana,  and  heroin  today  across  the  Rio  Grande.  You 
have  no  narcotics  agency  as  such  on  the  borders.  But  you  have  700 
agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Husbandry  searching  the  border  for 
hoof-and-mouth  disease.  Dope  can  come  across  virtually  unchal- 
lenged. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  from  your  colloquy  subsequent  to  my  ques- 
tion about  the  Avord  "terrific,"  what  you  are  saying  is  that  the  job 
which  is  being  done  is  not  adequate? 

Mr.  MowERY.  It  definitely  is  not  adequate.  The  job  is  not  ade- 
quate. And  a  lot  of  people  have  deplored  Mr.  Anslinger's  pooh- 
poohing  of  a  very  vital  problem. 

Now,  I  believe  if  there  had  been  a  forthright  statement  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  people  in  1950,  when  this  thing  started  to  happen, 
there  would  certainly  have  been  precautions  taken. 

Mr.  Anslinger,  on  June  28,  of  1950,  assertedly  issued  this  statement : 

Enforcement  of  narcotic  laws  in  this  country  for  a  generation  has  not  only 
stopped  the  sx'-read  of  narcotics  addiction,  but  has  reduced  its  incidence  by  more 
than  half. 

Now,  in  1951,  November  3,  the  Congress  was  getting  pretty  con- 
cerned about  the  problem,  and  President  Truman  signed  a  new  law 
which  imposed  from  2  to  20  years  imprisonment  on  dope  pushers.  The 
Narcotics  Commissioner  then  said  that  when  this  law  became  effec- 
tive there  would  be  a  noticeable  decline  in  the  drug  traffic  within  6 
months,  and  it  will  just  about  dry  it  up. 

Yesterday,  before  this  committee,  Mr.  Anslinger  told  jou  the  truth. 
We  are  being  flooded  with  Communist  heroin. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  On  this  question  of  Washington,  the  District,  to 
which  you  referred,  Mr.  Anslinger's  figures,  as  I  recall  them,  said  that 
there  were  only  39  cases  of  teen-age  addition  in  the  District  last  year, 
and  the  police  and  welfare  officials  indicate  that  it  is  a  small  problem. 

What  is  tlie  basis  for  your  statement? 

Mr.  MowERY.  In  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Hannoch.  In  the  District. 
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Mr.  MowTDRY.  All  I  can  say  about  the  District  is  what  I  have  read 
and  what  little  1  have  done  in  trying  to  gather  statistics^  which  are 
pretty  hard  to  get.  I  do  recall  last  year,  or  a  few  months  ago,  where 
thieves  got  the  Bureau's  own  vault  of  contraband  narcotics  and  almost 
cleaned  them  out. 

Air.  Hannoch.  Here  in  the  District? 

Mr.  ]MowEKY.  In  the  District. 

One  report  was  that  the  contraband  was  worth  $250,000,  stolen  right 
in  the  shadow  of  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Hanxoch.  Have  you  made  any  investigation  to  compare  the 
different  methods  of  a])prehension  that  are  being  used,  between  the 
police  and  the  narcotics  squad,  and  which  is  the  more  elHcient? 

Mr.  ]MowERY.  You  mean  the  city  narcotics  squad  and  the  Federal  ? 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Yes.  Not  necessarily  in  the  District  but  generally, 
the  method  of  ap]:)reheusion. 

Mr.  MoA\T.RY.  Well,  the  Federal  people,  Mr.  Hannoch,  by  virtue 
of  their  limited  manpower,  are  only  going  after  the  big  traffickers; 
which  means  that  the  onus  for  catching  the  small  fellow  is  dumped  on 
the  local  level.  And  I  think  they  have  both  observed  the  same  prac- 
tices. They  try  to  make  buys,  and  they  try  to  use  cunning  to  fight 
cunning. 

Senator  KE^AIJ^^;R.  Mr.  Mowery,  I  have  been  familiar  with  your 
31/2-year  study  and  campaign  against  narcotics  which  you  have  car- 
ried on  in  your  columns.  I  have  read  a  great  many  of  them.  I 
remember  that  I  had  the  privilege  of  talking  with  you  about  2i/^ 
years  ago  about  this  same  matter,  and  I  certainly  want  to  commend 
you  upon  the  research  you  have  done  and  the  facts  that  you  have 
given  the  public  through  j^our  column. 

Mr.  Mowery.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Two  or  three  things  occur  to  me. 

I  remember  21^  years  ago  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Anslinger  at  that 
time  was  generally  that  there  should  be  no  publicity  or  no  education 
in  the  narcotics  field.  There  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  result. 

Mr.  Mowery.  An  honest  difference.  Senator. 

Senator  Kefauver.  An  honest  difference.     That  is  right. 

Canada,  for  instance,  carried  out  an  extensive  educational  cam- 
paign, and  their  experience  was  that  it  did  a  lot  of  good. 

The  best  way  to  meet  any  problem  is  to  bring  it  out  into  the  light 
and  let  everybody  see  what  it  is  and  then  do  something  about  it. 
And  some  few  places  have  carried  on  campaigns,  and  some  have  fol- 
lowed the  hush-hush  idea. 

What  has  been  the  general  reaction,  from  the  articles  that  you  have 
written?  Do  you  feel  that  bringing  out  information  about  it  has 
caused  more  appreciation  of  the  situation,  more  law  enforcement,  and 
more  parent-teacher  cooperation  ? 

Mr.  Mowery.  Yes ;  very  definitely,  Senator.  You  have  in  this  coun- 
try today  numerous  groups  on  the  parent-teacher  associations  level. 
The  American  Legion  held,  as  you  will  recall,  the  first  narcotics  clinic 
or  conference,  in  New  York,  ever  attempted  on  a  large  scale.  Sixteen 
States  have  passed  laws,  remedial  legislation.  There  has  been  a  defi- 
nite reaction  to  these  stories. 
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And  the  thinjj;  that  is  a  little  appalling  to  me  is  that  all  of  these 
good  people  in  your  State  or  in  many  other  States  who  want  to  do 
something  about  it  must  look  to  Washington  for  leadership. 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  want  to  say  that  I  fully  agree  with  your  posi- 
tion, and  have  expressed  this  before :  that  we  ought  to  get  away  from 
the  idea  of  covering  it  up.  We  ought  to  get  the  facts  out,  and  children 
should  be  told  about  it,  and  teachers,  and  parents  should  have  the 
facts  about  it,  and  I  think  we  can  tight  it  a  whole  lot  better  and  meet 
the  issue  better  if  we  get  away  from  this  secretive  idea.  I  think  Mr. 
Anslinger  has  gotten  away  from  it  partially.  Frankly,  I  think  that 
he  ought  to  go  all  the  way,  and  let  us  have  an  educational  campaign, 

I  agree  also  with  you  that  Mr.  Anslinger's  men  have  done  a  good  job. 
They  certainly  have  worked  hard  and  are  well  trained.  But  I  think 
Congress  and  the  public,  generally,  could  cope  adequately  with  the 
problem,  giving  him  enough  agents,  if  more  money  were  requested. 
I  think  he  needs  more  agents.  I  think  he  needs  a  central  school,  some- 
thing like  the  FBI  school  for  narcotic  agents.  And  I  do  think  there 
needs  to  be  more  dynamic  leadership  from  AVashington,  urging  the 
States  to  do  more,  giving  more  local  cooperation.  And  also,  Mr. 
Mowery,  have  you  not  looked  into  the  question  of  working  out  some 
better  method  of  handling  importation  ? 

We  have  the  customs  officials,  who  have  part  of  the  responsibility. 
Narcotics  agents  have  part  of  the  responsibility. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  an  area  where  there  ought  to  be  better 
coordination  of  activity. 

Mr.  MowEKY.  You  are  very  right  on  that.  Senator.  Not  oidy  better 
coordination.  There  is  a  rivalry,  that  sometimes  assumes  dangerous 
aspects,  between  customs  and  narcotics,  where  the  customs  seizure 
squad  has  an  imaginary  line  of  jurisdiction  that  halts  at  the  end  of  a 
dock,  where  ostensibly  the  Narcotics  Bureau  takes  over.  Outside  of  a 
healthy  rivalry  for  catching  a  smuggler,  there  is  considerable  jealousy 
and  friction  between  the  two  groups,  when  they  are  all  aiming  for  the 
same  cause.  And  I  tliink  there  should  be  coordinated  authority  in  the 
narcotics  fight  on  the  Federal  level. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Have  you  made  any  personal  investigation,  or 
had  one  made,  of  the  problem  on  the  Mexican  border?  And  also  what 
is  being  done  by  Mexico  in  trying  to  stop  the  growing  of  poppies  and 
the  manufacture  of  heroin  ? 

The  reason  I  ask  that  is  that  I  have  read  this  latest  California  Crime 
Committee  report,  too.  It  came  out  not  very  long  ago.  And  the  situ- 
ation it  paints  is  very,  very  alarming,  and  the  accusations  are  severe, 
saying  that  Mexico  is  not  enforcing  the  laM^,  that  marihuana  comes 
across  without  very  much  difficulty  at  all,  that  there  has  been  a  deadly 
increase  in  this  traffic,  that  heroin  is  being  manufactured  in  Mexico 
by  German  scientists,  that  the  price  of  heroin  has  gone  down  in  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego,  that  a  grand  jury  in  San  Diego  complained 
bitterly  about  the  situation  and  took  it  up  with  the  State  Department, 
trying  to  get  the  State  Department  to  intervene  and  enforce  the  agree- 
ment between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

Yet,  Mr.  Anslinger  does  not  seem  to  feel  that  way  about  it. 

Mr.  MowERY.  I  would  like  to  say  this.  As  far  as  I  know,  from 
talking  with  various  agents  along  the  Mexican  border,  when  we  had  a 
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decent  border  patrol  on  the  Mexican  border,  the  men  then  used  to 
anticipate  a  smuggling  operation;  and,  working  in  conjunction  with 
undercover  agents  in  Mexico,  they  would  go  in  and  grab  the  smuggler 
at  the  source  of  the  contraband.  Today  I  don't  think  Mr.  Anslinger 
has  a  single  agent  at  Lubbock  or  Brownsville  or  any  of  the  5  or  6  major 
smuggling  ports  of  entry  or  border  cities  of  entry.  They  must  sit  in 
an  office  inland  and  wait  for  a  tip. 

They  are  now  using  a  new  policy.  In  lieu  of  manpower,  they  are 
trying  to  bu}'  information.  They  are  trying  to  bribe  the  informants, 
which  I  think  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  approach. 

Now,  Mr,  Anslinger,  who  doubles  in  brass  as  United  States  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations,  has  tried,  I  think,  a  little  overzealously  to  go 
along  with  world  thinking  on  the  narcotics  problem. 

And  I  say  that  because  in  his  insert  in  this  brochure  that  I  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago,  he  said  : 

We  agree  with  the  conclusions  of  68  nations  that  education  in  narcotics  is 
open  to  controversy. 

I  particularly  don't  care  whether  68  nations  agree  or  not  as  to  the 
validity  or  the  objectivity  of  narcotics  education.  Britain  has  no 
addicts.  France  has  no  addicts.  Italy  has  a  minimal  number.  We 
have  the  problem.  We  have  the  money  to  buy  contraband.  And  when 
Mr.  Anslinger  says:  "We  agree,"  I  didn't  give  him  permission  to  say 
"we."  I  don't  know  to  whom  he  answers  for  what  he  does  at  the  United 
Nations  level.  I  don't  know  what  the  protocol  is.  But  I  say  in  his  over- 
zeal  ousness  to  go  along  with  U.  N.  thinking,  I  think  he  has  used  bad 
judgment  in  protecting  our  own  case. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Is  that  one  of  the  reasons  you  offer  the  suggestion 
that  we  sliould  contact  the  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  about 
thi.^  problem? 

Mr.  MowERY.  Yes,  Senator.  What  Mr.  Anslinger  told  you  yester- 
da}'  has  been  known  to  Mr.  Anslingei  for  quite  some  time,  and  he  has 
spoken  out  vociferously  in  the  United  Nations  Narcotics  Commission. 
That,  comparatively,  is  a  back  room.  It  never  sees  the  light  of  day. 
I  have  volume  after  volume  of  their  reports,  and  it  will  shock  you 
if  you  read  what  Mr.  Anslinger  has  said,  but  he  has  never  reported  to 
the  American  people. 

Tlio  Chairman.  Would  you  suggest  that  this  subcommittee  com- 
municate with  their  Ambassadors  at  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  MoWERY.  I  certainly  would. 

I  think  this  should  be  brought  to  the  top  diplomatic  level  on  the 
floor  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  show  that  this  Nation  means 
business. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  show  you  what  the  United  Nations  itself  thinks 
of  the  illicit  traffic.  Here  is  a  map  outlining  the  traffic,  the  principal 
sea  routes,  which  virtually  circle  the  glooe.  This  is  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  you  were  about  to  put  in  the  record 
during  your  colloquies  with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee?  You  were 
about  to  offer  something  for  the  record.     Is  that  it? 

Mr.  MowERY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  received  and  made  a  part  of  the  subcom- 
mittee files.    Let  it  be  made  Exhibit  No.  11. 
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(Tlie  docimient  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  11,"  and  is  on 
file  Avith  the  subcommittee.) 

Mr.  Hannoch.  You  said  something  about  the  policy  of  buying  in- 
formation, because  of  a  lack  of  adequate  staff.  How  do  they  pay  for 
the  information?    In  what? 

Mr.  MowERY.  Well,  they  have  allotted  a  sum  of  money  that  is  used 
for  purchases  of  contraband.  And  that  money  is  used  to  get  tips  and 
make  buys  and  buy  infornuition. 

We  are  going  into  the  bribery  business.  We  are  actually  in  the 
bribery  business.     We  will  bribe  an  informant  to  tell  on  a  ring. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  The  informer  is  generally  an  addict;  isn't  lie? 

Mr.  MowERT.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  He  may  know  where  the  stuff  is  ? 

Mr.  MowERY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  ever  pay  him  in  drugs  instead  of  in  cash? 

Mr.  MowERY.  No ;  I  haven't  heard  that. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  I  am  just  asking  the  question. 

Mr.  MowERY.  The  only  way  the  Government  pays  off  in  drugs  is  in 
Lexington  Hospital,  where  experiments  are  conducted  on  addicts  to 
test  the  power  of  the  antidotes  to  certain  drugs. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  That  is  an  experiment? 

Mr.  MowERY.  And  the  addict  there  is  paid  off  in  morphine. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  But  that  is  part  of  an  experiment. 

Mr.  MowERY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  I  know  you  have  a  lot  of  documents,  and  I  think 
I  have  asked  you  most  of  the  questions  to  bring  out  most  of  the  informa- 
tion you  have.  If  I  haven't,  are  there  any  of  these  particular  items 
of  information  that  you  want  to  call  specifically  to  our  attention? 

Mr.  MowERY.  I  just  have  a  couple  of  things  here.  I  don't  want  to 
take  up  too  much  of  your  time.     You  have  been  very  gracious. 

I  have  just  a  couple  of  things  here.  Now,  the  current  budget  of  the 
Narcotics  Bureau  is  $2,740,000.  The  total  revenue  accruing  to  the 
Government  through  application  of  narcotic  drug  laws  is  $*2,0o5,000. 
So  it  is  actually  costing  around  $600,000  to  run  this  Bureau,  whicli  is  a 
free  ride  by  comparison.  And  this  Bureau  is  charged  with  policing 
contraband  throughout  the  United  States,  Asia,  and  Europe. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Wliat  are  the  sources  of  the  income  as  distin- 
guished from  the  expenditures? 

Mr.  MowERY.  To  break  it  down,  the  customs  duties  on  opium  and 
coca  leaves  are  $792,000.    The  tax  stamps  are  $902,000. 

Forfeited  automobiles  and  vehicles,  $314,000.    Fines,  $27,000. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  $27,000? 

Mr.  MowERY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  That  is  all  the  fines  there  are,  per  year? 

Mr.  MowERY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  In  the  narcotic  traffic? 

Mr.  MowERY.  Yes.     That  was  the  last  report. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  repeat  that  figure  again?  My  mind  was 
on  something  else. 

Mr.  MowERY.  You  want  the  breakdown,  or  the  total  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  total  fines. 

Mr.  MowERY.  The  total  fines?  Twenty-seven  thousand  dollars. 
And  $27,000  in  fines  is,  of  course,  peanuts  with  reference  to  any  large 
dope  operation. 
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For  example,  in  what  comes  into  New  York,  I  think  the  profit  at 
the  sidewalk  level  for  the  underworld  was  around  a  million  dollars. 
So  $27,000  throughout  the  country  in  fines  is  a  little  small. 

The  Chairman.  It  sounds  ridiculous  on  its  face. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  It  sounds  like  a  license  fee. 

Mr.  MowERY.  Now,  if  you  would  be  interested.  Senator,  the  Customs 
strength  stands  today  at  7,945,  which  is  1,062  less  than  the  strength 
in  1948. 

Now,  charged  with  specific  narcotic  investigations  and  seizures, 
you  have  72  port-patrol  agents  and  200  customs  agents. 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  think  it  should  be  added  to  that  comparison 
that  we  have  approximately  14,000  FBI  agents,  somewhere  in  that 
neighborhood. 

Mr.  Mowrey.  I  don't  know  that,  Senator.  Is  that  true  ?  Fourteen 
thousand  ? 

Senator  Kefauver.  Well,  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood.  The 
exact  number  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Mowery.  Of  course,  you  have  got  to  remember  that  in  the  7,945, 
you  have  clerk-steiiographers,  and  so  on,  who  aren't  in  the  detecting 
business. 

Now,  dispersed,  you  have  55  in  New  York  to  cover  the  vast  sea- 
front  in  New  York;  just  55.     You  have  40  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Forty  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Mo^vERY.  Forty  in  San  Francisco.  You  have  71  in  this  area : 
El  Paso,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  and  Arizona.  You  have  none 
in  Europe.  You  have  one  in  Hong  Kong.  And  there  is  one  said 
to  be  en  route  now  to  Tokyo. 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Mr.  Mowery  would 
be  so  good  as  to  do  this : 

I  have  read  in  your  articles  the  information  you  have  gathered, 
largely  from  news  accounts,  about  operations  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Government  and  also  the  operations  in  Seoul. 

Would  it  be  much  trouble  for  you  to  put  those  together  and  make 
them  part  of  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Mowery.  The  articles  ? 

Senator  Kefauver.  Not  the  articles.  Just  the  releases  that  you 
had,  showing  in  one  instance,  for  instance,  that  an  export  shipment 
of  morphine  had  the  official  seal  of  the  Yunnan  Communist  Province 
on  it. 

IVIr.  Mowery.  I  think  yon  will  find  that  in  Mr.  Anslinger's  roundup 
of  the  illicit  traffic  in  the  Far  East.  I  think  you  have  that.  I  can 
dig  it  out  for  you. 

Senator  Kefauver.  If  it  is  in  Mr.  Anslingers  statement;  that  is 
all  right. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Anslinger,  in  his  testimony  of  yesterday,  made 
some  comparisons  about  judges  and  juries.  He  said  that  the  judges, 
after  the  juries  decided  the  cases,  gave  soft  sentences,  as  he  put  it. 
Other  judges  were  harsh  with  their  treatment  of  the  offenders. 

What  have  you  to  say  about  that? 

Mr.  MoAVERY.  I  think  Mr.  Anslinger  is  absolutely  correct.  He 
pointed  up  that  80  out  of  a  thousand  convicted  on  narcotics  charges 
in  California  will  go  to  jail.  In  New  York,  there  has  been  a  tightening 
up  on  that.     I  think  Chicago  has  tightened  up.     But  I  have  seen 
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narcotics  violators  make  immediate  bail  when  the  bail  was  low.  They 
have  no  problem  in  making  bond.  There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
money  back  of  this  operation.  And  where  there  is  an  overt  act  in- 
volved, where  there  is  an  actual  buy,  as  they  call  it,  made,  with  wit- 
nesses, I  don't  think  those  fellows  should  be  released  on  bail  at  all. 
Because  they  go  right  back  in  the  traffic.  And  if  they  are  released  on 
bail,  where  you  have  a  clogged  calendar,  like  in  New  York  and  other 
large  cities,  it  is  months  before  that  case  goes  to  trial. 

In  the  meantime,  these  people  on  bail  are  actually  back  selling  dope. 
In  fact,  it  has  happened.  They  will  be  caught  while  they  are  still 
on  bail. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Mowery,  a  few  more  questions. 
You  said  in  your  testimony  that  this  committee  was  the  first  to  pay 
more  than  lip  service  to  narcotics  problems.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MowERY.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Since  you  made  that  observation  about  this  sub- 
committee, as  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  as  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  I  am  very  much  interested  to  know  about  what  you 
have  to  say  as  to  the  value  of  the  committee,  its  procedures,  and  its 
objectives. 

Now,  we  do  not  want,  as  you  said  when  you  come  in  here,  a  mutual 
admiration  society.  But  we  would  like  your  frank  statement  as  to 
what  value  this  subcommittee  can  have,  and  what  you  think.  You 
have  been  observing  the  subcommittee,  I  am  sure,  since  it  started  in 
its  hearings.  We  would  like  to  know  what  you  think  as  to  the  pro- 
cedures we  have  followed  to  date.  I  ask  that  question  because  I  have 
heard  some  criticism  of  the  subcommittee,  and  you  have  come  before 
the  subcommittee  to  help  us  out,  and  I  would  just  like  to  hear  your 
frank  views.     I  do  not  want  you  to  pull  any  punches,  either. 

Mr.  MowERT.  No,  I  am  not  going  to  pull  any  punches. 

All  I  can  say  to  you  on  that  subject  is  this :  There  are  an  awful  lot 
of  good  people  around  the  country  placing  their  hopes  in  this  sub- 
committee to  do  something  constructive  on  the  dope  problem.  Police 
Commissioner  Monohan  in  New  York  is  watching  you.  He  has  done 
a  tremendous  job.  His  inspector  there  has  done  a  terrific  job.  The 
Welfare  Council  of  New  York,  which  pioneered  in  trying  to  cope  with 
this  problem,  with  its  multi-agents  setup,  is  watching  you.  You  will 
have  later  a  representative,  I  understand,  of  the  council.  Mrs.  Morris 
will  be  here.  Assistant  District  Attorney  Sylvia  Singer  in  New  York 
is  doing  a  terrific  job,  and  she  is  placing  an  awful  lot  of  hope  in  you. 

I  think  from  what  little  observation  I  have  had  of  what  you  have 
done  up  to  this  point,  that  you  are  conscientiously  going  to  try  to  find 
a  solution  to  the  problem  at  the  national  level,  and  I  certainly  con- 
gratulate you  in  what  you  are  doing. 

The  Chairman.  That  we  are. 

I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mowery,  for  your  appearance  here. 

I  was  engaged  in  conversation  as  you  started  to  testify.  Did  we 
get  for  the  record  your  full  name,  address,  and  occupation  ?  I  know 
3'ou  are  a  newspaperman. 

Mr.  MowERY.  Edward  J.  Mowery,  45  Ingram  Street,  Forest  Hills 
Gardens,  Long  Island. 

Before  I  leave.  Senator,  I  don't  think  I  would  be  privileged  to  give 
this  document  to  you.     I  borrowed  it  from  Commissioner  Anslinger. 
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But  I  am  quite  sure  he  would  want  you  to  look  it  over  in  executive 
sesssion  and  return  it  to  him.  This  is  a  dossier  on  the  large  Commu- 
nist heroin  plant  in  Mukden,  Manchuria,  with  itemization  as  to  a 
potential  complete  study  of  what  the  Eeds  are  doing  to  us  through  this 
one  plant. 

Iwould  be  happy  to  leave  it  with  you,  on  the  proviso,  of  course,  that 
it  will  be  returned. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  custody  of  it  with  that  understanding. 
It  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  staff,  and  the  staff  will  keep  it  under 
lock  and  key,  or  in  the  safe,  if  you  wish  us  to,  and  it  will  be  returned 
to  you  as  soon  as  we  consider  it  in  executive  session. 

Senator  Ivefauver.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Anslinger 
let  Mr.  Mowery  have  it,  and  he  would  not  mind  letting  us  have  it 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  those  under  which  he  let  him  have  it. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  he  might  return  it  to  Mr.  Anslinger,  and 
we  might  obtain  it  from  him. 

Mr.  MowERY.  I  do  think  the  material  in  here  is  quite  confidential. 

The  Chairman.  The  counsel  makes  this  suggestion,  and  I  think  it 
is  wise.  You  return  the  documents  to  Mr.  Anslinger,  and  we  will  visit 
with  him  as  we  need  material. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Monsignor? 

The  Chairman.  Monsignor  O'Grady,  the  subcommittee  wants  to 
greet  you  today,  welcome  you  here,  and  thank  you  for  your  appear- 
ance before  the  subcommittee. 

STATEMENT  OF  RT.  REV.  MSGR.  JOHN  O'GRADY,  SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  CATHOLIC  CHARITIES,  WASHING- 
TON, D.  C. 

Monsignor  O'Grady.  My  name  is  the  Right  Reverend  John 
O'Grady.  I  am  secretary  of  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Charities. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Monsignor,  I  just  wanted  to  state  for  the  record 
that  we  are  calling  you  out  of  order.  We  intended  to  have  some  other 
members  of  the  faith  speak,  but  you  are  about  to  leave  the  country, 
and  for  that  purpose  you  have  asked  an  opportunity  to  be  here,  and 
we  have  been  very  happy  to  accede  to  your  request,  particularly  be- 
cause the  approach  you  have  for  this  problem  as  you  have  expressed  it 
to  me  is  entirely  different  than  anything  we  have  heard  so  far  in  these 
proceedings. 

Monsignor  O'Grady.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  recognize  that  my 
approach  to  it  is  somewhat  unorthodox,  but  I  have  a  great  faith  in 
this  method  of  approach. 

It  is  not  ])ossible  to  discuss  juvenile  delinquency  as  an  isolated 
problem  in  the  American  community.  Basically,  juvenile  delinquency 
is  intimately  bound  up  with  neighborhood  and  community  disinte- 
gration. This  usually  means  disintegration  and  blight  of  housing 
units.  It  means  the  lack  of  adequate  law  enforcement.  It  means  the 
lack  of  adequate  healtli  standards.  In  fact,  it  virtually  means  the 
deterioration  of  all  public  services  and  it  frequently  also  means  the 
deterioration  of  private  services. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  American  community  and  the  American 
neighborhood  receive  the  type  of  service  on  which  the  residents  insist. 
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Neighborhoods  that  are  deteriorating  do  not  receive  adequate  services 
because  the  people  in  these  areas  have  no  voice.  They  have  no  social 
organization.  They  usually  have,  of  course,  some  highly  specialized 
services  from  the  outside  that  are  designed  to  meet  their  needs. 
Usually  the  citizens  of  the  neighborhood  do  not  have  much  participa- 
tion in  these  services.  They  know  very  little  about  them.  These 
services  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals  and  families. 
But  let  us  think  for  a  moment  of  the  forces  that  operate  on  the  other 
side. 

We  have,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  speculation  in  real  estate.  That 
is  something  that  stands  out  prominently.  And  I  am  talking  now 
about  my  experience  in  those  areas. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  pressure  on  the  housing  supply.  People 
who  need  housing  very  badly  purchase  it  at  enormous  prices  with  the 
idea  that  the  single-family  house  will  be  converted  to  a  multifamily 
house,  with  a  family  in  every  room,  including  the  basement  rooms. 
People  ask  why  we  do  not  pass  laws  against  this  sort  of  thing.  I 
have  heard  that  many  times  in  our  various  cities.  We  have  all  the 
laws  we  need  but  we  cannot  compete  with  those  who  are  making  large 
sums  of  money.  They  have  enough  power  to  resist  law  enforcement 
and  the  helpless  people  become  their  victims. 

One  evening,  recently,  I  drifted  around  a  certain  section  of  a  large 
city.  I  spent  about  6  hours  there,  until  way  after  midnight.  I 
thought  I  would  get  the  feel  of  the  neighborhood,  and,  as  I  drifted 
around,  I  talked  to  the  police  and  all  sorts  of  officials,  and  gang  leaders, 
and  everybody  else  who  was  willing  to  lend  an  ear. 

Then  I  began  tO'  get,  of  course,  the  picture  of  disorganization. 
This  neighborhood,  I  might  say,  had  a  very  specialized  program  for 
the  control  of  juvenile  delinquency.  They  were  spending  large  sums 
of  money  in  their  huge  service  organization.  And  I  had  with  me 
some  representatives  of  tliat  organization,  and  I  began  to  complain 
about  what  I  felt  was  the  lack  of  law  enforcement  in  that  area. 

Then,  as  I  went  along,  at  one  point,  I  saw  this  whole  line  of  Cadil- 
lacs, and  I  said,  "What  is  this?"  "Well,''  he  says,  "these  are  gambling 
houses." 

I  said,  "I  am  fully  convinced  now  that  you  have  no  law  enforcement 
in  this  area.  Here  you  have  on  one  side  of  the  street  that  sort  of  thing 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  you  have  this  highly  specialized 
organization  with  high-powered  specialists  devoting  themsleves  to  the 
control  of  juvenile  delinquency."  That  is  one  of  the  many  paradoxes 
that  I  find  in  the  American  neighborhood. 

One  of  the  many  things  that  impresses  one  about  deteriorating 
neighborhoods  is  the  antisocial  uses  of  the  property — the  multiplicity 
of  taverns  and  gambling  houses.  One  is  also  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  there  appears  to  be  no  systematic  collection  of  garbage.  People 
have  lost  interest  in  their  neighborhood.  You  talk  to  the  police. 
And  I  have  talked  to  the  mayors  of  cities.  I  talked  to  the  mayor  of 
Chicago  about  getting  the  cooperation  of  the  police  in  a  certain  neigh- 
borhood in  which  I  was  greatly  interested.  I  wanted  to  see  a  social 
organization  developed  in  that  neighborhood,  an  organization  of  the 
people,  and  of  course  the  mayor  promised  me  that  I  would  have  the 
fullest  cooperation  of  the  police  department.  And  then  I  began  to 
catch  on  after  a  while.     The  captain  never  turned  up  at  our  meetings. 
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And  I  talked  to  some  of  the  police,  and  tliey  had  about  thrown  up  their 
hands. 

Well,  I  finally  found,  after  a  while,  after  we  got  the  neighbors  going, 
that  the  police  captain  did  turn  up  at  the  meetings,  and  we  have  had 
some  cooperation  since. 

I  have  no  desire  to  minimize  the  value  of  technical  services,  includ- 
ing psychiatric  services,  social  services,  psychological  services,  for 
juvenile  delinquents.  Nobody  can  deny  the  value  of  using  the  best 
experience  in  dealing  with  this  gi'eat  social  problem.  And,  therefore, 
at  times,  some  of  my  fellow  welfare  workers  misunderstand  me,  be- 
cause I  talk  about  their  limitations,  too,  very  frankly,  as  I  talk  about 
even  the  limitations  of  some  of  the  agencies  that  I  have  sponsored 
through  my  life. 

But  I  believe  that  these  services  have  to  be  placed  in  a  proper  per- 
spective. It  is  difficult  for  me  to  become  excited  when  I  hear  that  an 
agency  has  designated  a  certain  large  city  as  an  "area  of  special  need," 
as  they  recently  have  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  They  w^ant  to  set  up  in 
that  area  a  special  program  of  protective  services  for  children.  They 
feel  that  once  they  have  set  up  a  central  program  with  one  govern- 
mental agency  basically  responsible  for  it,  they  have  gone  a  gi^eat  way 
toward  solving  the  problems  involved. 

I  would  say  that  until  the  people  of  the  neighborhoods  take  matters 
in  their  own  hands,  until  they  have  reached  decisions  among  them- 
selves as  to  what  they  are  going  to  do  about  law  enforcement,  what  they 
themselves  are  going  to  do  about  a  better  neighborhood,  your  highly 
specialized  services  cannot  reach  the  objective. 

I  know  this  calls  for  a  complete  reorientation  of  the  social  problems 
of  American  communities.  And  maj^be  we  are  ready  to  consider  such 
a  reorientation.  Maybe  we  ought  to  review  our  entire  approach  to 
these  social  problems. 

The  assumption  that  one  central  government  agency  can  provide  the 
basic  pattern  of  a  community  program  for  dealing  with  delinquency 
oversimplifies  the  situation.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  agency 
tries  to  make  services  available  to  all  children. 

I  remember  one  time  I  was  taking  steps  to  organize  a  neighborhood 
organization  on  the  south  side  of  Omaha.  And  I  thought  my  job 
was  to  begin  Avith  the  pastors  of  our  church.  That  w^as  to  be  my  part 
of  the  job.  Of  course,  in  my  picture  of  the  neighborhood  organization 
they  ought  to  work  with  everybody  else  and  make  themselves  a  part  of 
(he  community. 

Now,  just  as  we  were  going  along  and  discussing  what  type  of  thing 
the  people  in  that  community  could  do  for  themselves,  somebody  threw 
in  the  discussion  that  they  ought  to  deal  with  juvenile  delinquency. 
We  had  an  immediate  kickback  from  every  one  of  these  pastors. 

They  said,  "We  are  just  as  good  as  any  other  section  in  this  town." 

In  other  words,  they  didn't  want  to  be  singled  out.  That  shows 
that  a  purely  specialized  approach  doesn't  go  in  the  ordinary  com- 
munity. It  has  go  to  be  a  part  of  an  overall  program,  as  I  have  tried 
to  point  out  several  times  in  this  statement  of  mine. 

I  believe  that  we  have  made  sufficient  progress  in  self-help  organi- 
zation on  a  neighborhood  basis  to  point  the  way  to  the  future.  We 
have  a  basic  pattern  in  the  Back-of-the- Yards  Neighborhood  Council 
in  Chicago.    Here  is  an  organization  that  includes  people  of  all  reli- 
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gions  and  all  nationalities,  business  and  labor  groups,  coming  together 
for  planning  on  a  neighborhood  basis  and  also  on  a  block-by-block 
basis.  Because  when  you  think  about  the  neighborhood,  you  have  to 
think  about  a  large  community.  You  have  got  to  think  about  what  is 
done  on  a  block-by-block  basis. 

They  do  not  deal  with  juvenile  delinquency  as  an  isolated  problem. 
It  is  part  of  an  overall  neighborhood  problem.  For  example,  they 
have  made  real  progress  in  developing  better  facilities  in  the  play 
grounds,  some  of  which  were  breeding  places  for  juvenile  delinquency. 
And  that  is  what  strikes  one  in  these  neighborhoods.  You  get  these 
centers.  I  will  point  to  one  later  in  an  area  in  Chicago  in  which  I  am 
gi^eatly  interested. 

There  is  an  extension  of  the  Back-of-the- Yards  Neighborhood 
Council  in  the  Boyle  Heights  area  in  Los  Angeles.  I  know  a  good 
deal  about  the  type  of  leaders  that  have  been  developed  in  this  area. 
Some  call  it  a  Mexican  organization,  but  that  is  not  the  approach  at 
all.  It  is  an  allover  approach  for  that  neighborhood,  that  community, 
and  it  has  thrown  up  a  very  good  type  of  leadership. 

I  think  that  leaders  who  have  remained  faithful  to  their  principles 
cannot  be  purchased  at  any  price.  Of  course,  that  is  one  of  the  trage- 
dies, sometimes,  when  a  group  begins  to  develop  leadership  for  the  first 
time.    It  is  hard  to  get  a  strong,  positive  leadership  with  convictions. 

People  have  told  me  that  there  weren't  an}^  leaders  in  that  particular 
area.  The  ciry  was  always  telling  them  what  they  should  do  for 
them,  what  they  could  do  in  the  way  of  education.  Now,  we  find  out 
they  are  telling  the  city  what  to  do.  In  other  words,  the  neighborhood 
is  coming  to  the  city,  coming  to  these  organizations.  And  that  is  the 
kind  of  thing  I  would  like  to  struggle  for ;  that  is,  a  point  where  the 
neighborhood  assumes  the  leadership. 

Now,  I  don't  discount  the  value  of  central  leadership,  of  leadership 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government.  I  think  you  can  have  some 
dynamic  leadei-ship.  But  this  idea,  with  which  I  have  gone  along,  I 
must  say,  over  the  years,  the  idea  of  highly  centralized  planning,  I 
think  represents  the  language  and  the  thinking  of  another  day.  I 
don't  think  you  can  assume  that  all  this  wisdom  is  located  in  one  central 
point. 

I  can  see  why,  with  a  dynamic  leadership,  but  with  the  specialized 
type  of  leadership  that  we  have  had  in  the  past,  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  question  as  to  what  it  is  going  to  mean  in  the  American  com- 
munity. 

Now,  I  have  watched  the  extension  of  this  back-of-the-yards  pro- 
gram in  the  other  areas  in  Chicago.  For  instance,  we  had  a  park  in  a 
certain  area  on  the  south  side,  which  was  a  breeding  place  for  juvenile 
delinquency.  It  was  very  poorly  lighted.  The  police  protection,  the 
police  services  there,  were  very  inadequate.  And  the  whole  law  en- 
forcement program  was  very  inadequate.  The  personnel  in  that  park, 
the  recreation  personnel,  were  wholly  inadequate. 

Finally,  some  of  my  friends  got  together,  and  they  talked  over  what 
they  should  do.  They  immediately  decided  that  they  couldn't  go  it 
alone,  that  they  had  to  solve  all  the  elements  in  that  neighborhood,  in 
that  area.  So  they  talked  around  among  themselves,  and  they  finally 
got  together  a  group  which  included  everybody,  representatives  of 
every  single  group  m  the  community.     And  they  laid  their  plans. 
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Tliey  laid  their  plans  very  carefully.  Then  tliey  went  to  see  all  the  city 
authorities  that  were  involved. 

Now,  they  have  worked  in  that  park  for  a  period  of  6  months. 
They  have  cleaned  it  up.  They  have  a  better  police  organization.  The 
police  are  more  sensitive,  you  see.  The  police  had  sort  of  given  up  hope 
there.  And  that  is  what  happens  so  many  times.  They  have  thrown 
up  their  hands. 

Now  you  have  a  new  interest  in  the  police  department ;  have  a  new 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  recreation  people ;  and  you  have  got  a  new 
interest  on  the  part  of  all  the  city  agencies.  But  the  force  has  come 
from  that  group  itself,  and  that  group  has  stuck  together  now,  and 
they  have  broadened  out  their  program.  They  have  broadened  it 
out  to  include  the  entire  preservation  of  that  community,  all  its 
problems,  all  the  problems  of  law  enforcement,  proper  maintenance 
of  their  homes,  of  the  homes  of  the  people.  It  luis  become  a  real  so- 
cial organization.  It  grew  out  of  this  basic  interest  that  they  had  had 
in  juvenile  delinquency — at  first.  But  they  began  to  see  more  and 
more  that  it  had  to  be  a  broader  basis. 

I  find  that  I  have  been  struggling  in  the  past  working  with  the 
pastors  of  our  church  in  Chicago  in  trying  to  figure  out  what  they  can 
do,  as  a  part  of  the  program.  I  have  tried  to  point  out  to  them  all 
the  time,  as  we  have  found  in  this  particular  area,  that  inevitably  you 
get  down  to  the  involvement  of  all  groups,  not  simply  the  members 
of  their  own  church.  They  have  got  to  work  with  all  groups  if  you 
are  going  to  have  a  real  social  organization  in  your  neighborhood. 
And  I  have  noticed  after  much  discussion  in  the  past  3  years  how  we 
have  made  a  beginning  in  laying  a  real  foundation  for  neighborhood 
organization  in  many  of  the  areas.  I  would  not  say  that  we  have  yet 
reached  Utopia,  but  I  do  find  in  block  after  block  and  neighborhood 
after  neighborhood  that  we  are  beginning  to  see  evidences  of  new  life. 

We  have  made  a  modest  beginning  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  we 
have  a  great  deal  of  hope  for  the  future  there  also.  And  I  hope  that 
in  this  pattern  we  may  be  able  to  do  our  part. 

But  I  don't  want  to  keep  on  overemphasizing  the  part  that  any  in- 
dividual group,  like  the  group  with  which  I  work  immediately,  can  do. 
I  think  it  has  got  to  be  everybody  in  the  neighborhood.  And  that  is 
the  only  way  that  we  can  make  progress. 

Now,  I  have  been  interested  in  this  program  of  the  neighborhood 
and  self-help  in  the  neighborhood,  not  only  from  a  national  but  also 
from  an  international  point  of  view. 

I  spent  a  good  part  of  last  winter  in  Indian  villages,  and  I  expect 
to  spend  considerable  time  this  winter  in  Egyptian  villages  and  in 
African  villages,  and  I  am  interested  in  this  idea  of  getting  people 
together  to  help  themselves.  Because  you  cannot  keep  on  forever 
discussing  these  problems  from  the  standpoint  of  huge  capital  invest- 
ment, you  have  to  consider  getting  people  to  do  simi)le  things  for 
themselves.  And  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  applying  that  concept  in  so  many  countries.  It  is  not 
an  easy  concept,  especially  for  specialists.  And  as  my  friend,  the  pres- 
ent Egyptian  Ambassador,  and  Dr.  Carl  Taylor,  in  their  study  of 
this  thing  for  the  United  Nations,  have  pointed  out,  we  need  a  new 
type  of  dynamic  leadership  in  developing  this  sort  of  organization. 
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That  is,  our  present  specialists  are  too  specialized.  And  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  all  the  specialists  to  work  together,  too,  just  as  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  all  city  organizations  to  work  together. 

I  find,  for  instance,  in  Chicago  and  in  other  cities,  that  when  you 
have  developed  a  social  organization  in  the  neighborhood,  one  of  your 
big  problems  is  to  get  the  various  citywide  organizations  to  work 
together.  Working  in  neighborhoods,  as  I  see  it,  they  look  like  so 
many  isolated  and  separate  units.  But  I  feel,  when  we  get  social 
organization  on  the  neighborhood  basis,  we  can  then  get  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  specialists,  because  we  can  insist  that  they  approach  the 
neighborhood  as  a  unit. 

Now,  I  am  assuming,  of  course,  that  you  have  had  a  considerable 
amount  of  discussion  here  of  the  relationship  of  the  police  department 
to  juvenile  delinquency.  That  is  a  problem  I  have  been  interested  in 
for  years,  and  I  have  been  interested  from  the  standpoint  of  these 
neighborhoods.  Because  I  am  never  satisfied  in  studying  any  of  these 
social  problems  until  I  get  down  to  the  neighborhood  and  the  block, 
to  see  how  these  programs  are  operated  at  firsthand,  not  what  they  tell 
me  in  the  State  capital  or  what  they  tell  me  in  Washington.  I  don't 
learn  too  much  there,  I  must  say,  because  they  tell  me  all  that  they 
want  me  to  know,  and  I  have  got  to  go  out  and  find  it  out  for  myself. 

I  think  that  the  police,  of  course,  can  be  a  very  important  force, 
and  particularly  if  they  are  constantly  stimulated  by  the  people.  Be- 
cause it  is  hard  to  get  police  administration  above  the  thinldng  of  the 
people.  I  think  that  they  can  be  a  very  useful  force.  And,  of  course, 
they  are  in  closer  touch  with  this  problem  than  anybody  else. 

Wlien  you  deal  with  any  problem  of  law  enforcement,  you  talk 
about  special  agencies  in  law  enforcement,  and  I  am  more  and  more 
convinced — I  have  observed  the  various  building  inspectors  offices  in 
the  various  cities,  and  these  other  agencies  concerned  with  law  en- 
forcement, and  I  think  it  is  quite  clear — you  can't  get  any  law  enforce- 
ment until  you  have  the  fullest  and  most  wholehearted  cooperation  of 
the  police.  That  gets  you  down  to  the  local  captain,  too,  and  it  gets 
you  down  to  the  local  alderman,  in  many  instances. 

You  will  find  that  until  you  get  him  going  you  can't  get  very  far 
in  this  neighborhood  organization  that  I  am  proposing. 

But  I  find  that  he  becomes  active  very  soon  after  he  finds  that  the 
people  are  interested  in  his  district. 

I  think,  again,  I  am  impressed  by  the  new  approach  on  the  part  of 
a  considerable  number  of  police  departments.  There  has  not  been  the 
fullest  cooperation  with  the  other  welfare  agencies,  and  I  think  that 
there  has  been  a  tendency  generally  on  the  part  of  the  welfare  agencies 
to  discount  the  w^ork  or  underestimate  the  very  great  importance  of 
the  police  departments  in  this  field. 

Moreover,  I  think  the  juvenile  courts  are  making  a  contribution 
to  this  field,  and  not  simply^  a  specialized  contribution,  but  I  have  had 
hopes  for  years  that  the  juvenile  court  judges  could  assume  more 
leadership  in  their  own  communities. 

I  do  not  feel  that  they  have  alw^ays  been  encouraged.  The  special- 
ized agencies  would  like  to  take  over  some  of  these  functions  of  the 
courts.  I  don't  think  that  is  a  sound  approach.  But  some  of  the 
courts  have  done  a  good  job  in  social  leadership  in  their  communities. 
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And  I  want  to  refer  especially  to  the  work  of  Judge  Alexander  in 
Toledo.  He  feels  that  a  basic  function  of  the  courts  is  to  provide 
leadership  for  the  various  agencies  of  the  community,  including  all  the 
religious  communities.  And  he  has  been  able  to  stimulate  that  sort  of 
leadership.  He  has  been  able  to  stimulate  the  getting  together  on  the 
part  of  all  the  religious  organizations  in  the  city  of  Toledo  and  in 
Lucas  County.  And  I  think  that  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
leadership  a  court  can  exercise  in  this  field. 

For  many  years  the  religious  organizations  in  the  various  communi- 
ties, of  course,  have  had  a  very  close  tie-up  with  the  courts. 

I  tliink  now  the  religious  organizations  in  the  various  neighborhoods 
can  be  made  stronger.  They  have,  of  course,  made  available  their 
services  to  courts.  And  in  some  instances,  I  think  they  have  done  a 
very  good  job,  and  I  think  recently  they  have  done  pretty  well  in  the 
development  of  sponsors.  And  I  am  sure  that  you  have  given  some 
thought  to  the  sponsorship  movement. 

Now,  the  interest  of  lay  people,  the  august  citizens,  in  this  work  of 
personal  service,  I  think,  offers  a  good  many  hopes.  I  have  watched  it 
through  the  country,  and  I  have  talked  to  the  sponsors  of  these  indi- 
vidual delinquents.  And  I  think  they  have  done  a  very  great  service. 
They  have  developed  some  real  interests,  and  they  have  followed  these 
boys  after  they  get  through,  on  the  outside.  They  feel  that  in  those 
men  and  those  sponsors  they  have  real  friends. 

A  number  of  the  institutions  of  our  church,  in  dealing  with  delin- 
quent girls,  have  done  the  same  thing.  They  have  developed  the  in- 
terest, not  of  people  who  are  way  above  the  cultural  level  of  these  ado- 
lescents, but  people  who  are  pretty  much  on  the  same  level.  And  they 
have  worked  with  tliem  while  they  are  in  the  institution. 

In  the  institutions,  I  have  sat  with  them,  and  I  have  seen  how  they 
operate  with  the  people  in  the  institutions.  They  follow  them  up. 
They  take  them  out  and  have  them  join  up  with  their  clubs  after  they 
leave  the  institution,  and  they  find  positions  for  them,  and  they  really 
become  real  friends  of  theirs.  And  that  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do. 
It  is  not  easy  to  develop  in  this  field,  people  who  have  real  convictions. 

Even  the  technicians.  You  require  more  than  technical  skills  when 
you  are  dealing  with  delinquents.  You  require  great  patience.  And 
I  find  that  that  lack  of  patience  in  dealing  with  them  is  a  basic  prob- 
lem in  the  institutional  administration.  It  is  something  that  really 
tests  the  caliber  of  the  people  that  we  have  dealing  with  juvenile  de- 
linquents.    I  don't  think  that  can  be  emphasized  too  much. 

A  number  of  States  have  made  some  progress  in  dealing  with 
delinquency  tlu'ough  the  new  youth  service  boards,  as  they  call  them, 
or  3'outh  service  commissions. 

I  think  that  the  existing  welfare  groups  have  gotten  into  a  rut  in 
many  of  the  States.  They  have  become  stereotyped  in  their  services, 
and  I  think  that  these  new  organizations  have  served  as  a  stimulant 
to  new  thinking  and  the  development  of  new  leadership.  I  think 
that  is  one  of  the  encouraging  things  that  I  see  in  a  number  of  States, 
like  Massachusetts,  California  and  Minnesota.  And  I  know  that 
some  of  the  welfare  people  don't  like  to  see  these  new  organizations 
set  up,  but  I  think  that  they  have  proved  a  useful  element  in  the 
State  programs. 
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I  would  like  to  refer,  for  a  moment,  to  some  of  the  developments 
that  I  have  seen. 

The  Chairman.  Monsignor,  does  your  manuscript  mention  all  the 
States  where  this  new  system  has  been  developed,  the  use  of  these 
neighborhood  organizations  ? 

Monsignor  O'Geady.  No.  That  was  just  a  small  part  of  my  story, 
and  I  probably  overlooked  that.  But  I  would  like  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment on  that,  as  to  what  I  feel  their  contribution  has  been. 

I  have  watched  the  California  experiment.  I  have  been  in  most 
of  their  institutions,  and  I  have  been  around  in  various  areas,  you  see. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  provide  that  documentation  for  our 
record  ? 

Monsignor  O'Grady.  Yes.     I  would  be  glad  to  do  that.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Monsignor.  It  will  be  made  a  part 
of  the  record. 

(The  document  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  12,"  and 
reads  as  follows :) 

Exhibit  No.  12 

State  Youth  Service  Boards  an  Important  Factor  in  Dei&xing  With 
Juvenile  Delinquency 

No  discussion  of  juvenile  delinquency  today  would  be  complete  without 
reference  to  the  influence  of  the  youth  service  boards  or  commissions  that  have 
been  set  up  in  California,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New  York,  and  Texas. 
Certain  things  stand  out  prominently  in  these  new  State  youth  service  boards. 
In  the  first  place  by  separating  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  from  the 
existing  welfare  structure  of  the  State  they  set  it  forth  more  clearly  as  a  prob- 
lem that  deserves  special  consideration.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
State  institutions  dealing  with  delinquency  have  on  the  whole  become  fairly 
outmoded  in  their  methods.  Some  of  these  institutions  possibly  had  good 
standards  20  to  30  years  ago  but  they  have  virtually  come  to  a  standstill.  Some 
of  them  have  made  efforts  to  improve  their  programs  but  have  been  satisfied  with 
improvement  of  specialized  service.  They  had  not  done  too  much  toward  im- 
proving their  basic  structure.  To  be  specific,  they  frequently  introduced  up-to- 
date  social  service,  some  psychiatric  service,  possibly  appointed  a  trained 
superintendent — this,  of  course,  did  not  mean  a  change  in  the  basic  program 
because  one  cannot  look  at  an  institution  without  looking  at  its  personnel  as  a 
whole. 

A  second  point  that  stands  out  in  the  programs  of  the  youth  service  boards 
is  the  fuller  use  of  all  the  facilities  of  the  State,  both  public  and  private.  This 
has  created  a  much  more  flexible  program  and  a  more  effective  program.  Some 
States  have  felt  that  they  could  not  make  the  fullest  use  of  volunteer 
organizations. 

A  third  factor  in  the  program  of  these  agencies  has  been  the  development  of 
central  reception  units  which  provide  an  opportunity  for  careful  study  of  the 
individual  delinquent  before  making  plans  for  him. 

A  fourth  feature  is  the  constant  review  of  the  initial  plans  made  for  the  delin- 
quent not  only  by  the  institution  in  which  he  is  placed  but  also  by  the  members 
of  the  board.  This  calls  for  a  good  deal  of  interviewing  on  the  part  of  the  board 
of  the  people  under  care.  It  not  only  brings  individual  board  members  into  closer 
contact  with  the  individuals  under  their  care ;  it  also  brings  them  into  closer 
contact  with  the  institution.  This  has  contributed  much  to  raising  the  standards 
of  the  institutions. 

Another  feature  of  the  work  of  the  new  youth  service  boards  and  that  is 
the  extent  of  their  resjMjnsibility  for  stimulating  all  sorts  of  volunteer  effort 
in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Some  of  the  boards,  notably  those  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Massachusetts,  have  done  much  to  stimulate  greater  interest  on  the 
part  of  existing  volunteer  groups  in  juvenile  delinquency.  The  members  of 
the  boards  in  these  States  have  made  a  practice  of  talking  to  various  volunteer 
groups  in  the  States  about  the  program  and  indicating  to  them  the  part  that  they 
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should  take  in  it.  The  Massachusetts  board  has  jjiven  some  thought  to  plans  for 
neighborhood  organization  dealing  with  juvenile  delinquency.  It  has  also  given 
considerable  thought  to  the  possibility  of  stimulating  the  interest  of  boai'ds  of 
education  in  this  field.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  a  number  of  places  boards 
of  education  are  making  personnel  available  for  setting  up  social  organizations 
on  a  neighborhood  basis.  Such  organizations  would  be  concerned  with  all  the 
problems  of  the  neighborhood.  They  would  be  concerned  naturally  about  the 
educational  problems.  They  would  be  concerned  with  getting  people  to  work 
together  in  meeting  their  own  problems.  And,  incidentally,  of  course,  they  would 
be  concerned  about  problems  of  delinquency. 

Monsigiior  O'Grady.  Now,  I  am  encouraged  by  what  some  of  the 
school  organizations  are  doing  in  this  field. 

I  have  recently  talked  to  the  school  teachers  of  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
There  they  have  a  number  of  people  who  give  themselves  to  working 
with  groups  in  the  community,  in  helping  them  organize,  in  their 
neighborhoods,  the  types  of  things  that  I  have  just  discussed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Chicago  situation.  Now,  they  are  doing  a  considerable 
amount  of  that,  and  it  is  accepted  by  all  the  people  of  the  community. 

They  are  trying  to  develop  that  sort  of  neighborhood  leadership. 
And  I  see  that  possibility  in  connection  with  the  schools,  many  of 
the  teachers  colleges,  including  the  Teachers  College  of  Columbia 
University.  They  are  emphasizing  that  point  today  in  connection 
with  their  programs,  their  preparation  of  teachers.  And  I  have 
noticed  that  in  some  cases  the  extension  services  of  the  department, 
of  the  land-grant  colleges,  are  reaching  out  into  some  of  the  rural  areas. 
I  think  that  is  particularly  true  in  the  South.  I  have  seen  some  of 
that  work  in  Alabama  and  in  North  Carolina  and  in  Georgia.  And  I 
think  there,  again,  there  is  hope. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  troubles  about  the  service,  the  extension  service, 
one  of  the  criticisms  that  I  have  always  made  of  it,  is  that  they  do 
not  always  reach  the  marginal  families,  the  families  that  need  service 
most,  that  their  services  tend  to  be  monopolized  by  the  articulate 
families.  That  does  not  mean  they  are  not  doing  a  good  job  in  that 
area,  but  we  have  always  been  interested  in  seeing  them  bring  more 
and  more  of  these  families  from  the  countryside  into  their  program — 
the  marginal  families. 

That,  I  think,  has  always  been  a  basic  weakness  in  our  extension 
service. 

Now,  throughout  this  statement  I  have  constantly  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  juvenile  delinquency  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  disorganized 
neighborhoods. 

We  must  not,  however,  draw  too  many  sweeping  conclusions  from 
this.  We  must  not  assume  for  tlie  moment  that  all  American  neigh- 
borhoods are  disorganized.  I  think  sometimes,  in  talking  about  these 
pathological  problems,  we  give  the  impression  that  family  life  on  the 
whole  in  tlie  United  States  has  become  pathological.  I  think  that  is 
very  far  from  the  case.  Because  in  my  studies  of  neighborhoods — 
and  T  liave  worked  in  a  study  of  neighborhoods  in  St.  Louis  this  year — 
I  find  that  there  are  very  good  standards  of  family  life  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, and  I  think  they  represent  pretty  much  the  ideal  in  the  new 
American  family,  maybe  different  from  the  oldtime  Anterican  fam- 
ily, but  I  think  in  many  ways  it  is  much  stronger. 

And  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  give  the  impression,  in  talking  about 
this  hard  core,  this  breakdown  of  family  life,  that  all  the  American 
families  are  being  disintegrated.     I  don't  believe  that  is  true  at  all. 
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I  think  that  the  American  family  is  stronger  and  has  more  faith  in 
itself,  more  independence. 

I  think  Ave  got  the  impression  durino-  the  days  of  depression  that 
all  families  were  depraved.     But  I  don  t  believe  that  is  true. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  independence,  and  these  families  are  able  to  work 
out  their  own  problems.  Most  American  families  can  pretty  well 
take  care  of  their  own  problems.  And  this  is  one  of  the  things  I 
become  pretty  critical  of — when  I  see  some  welfare  organizations  try- 
ing to  reach  out  to  these  families  that  aren't  meeting  their  own 
problems.  Maybe  they  aren't  doing  so  perfectly.  In  my  younger 
days  I  might  have  believed  that  I  could  do  better  than  they  are  doing, 
you  see.  But  I  think  when  we  get  to  families  and  we  extend  these 
services  to  families  that  are  doing  pretty  well  for  themselves,  we  are 
making  a  great  mistake,  and  we  are  running  the  risk  of  depressing 
rather  than  building  up  these  families.  And  I  think  that  is  a  word 
of  warning  that  I  would  like  to  keep  in  mind  all  the  time. 

I  think  that  so  much  of  our  experience  in  this  area  has  had  to  deal 
with  pathology,  with  pathological  families,  with  depressed  situations, 
in  our  communities,  and  we  must  not  assume  that  this  is  a  picture  of 
the  Amei'ican  community  as  a  whole,  far  from  it. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  Senator  Kef auver  ? 

Senator  KEFAim:R.  Monsignor,  I  think  your  statement  is  a  very 
good  summation  based  upon  many,  many  years  of  experience,  and  I 
think  that  the  various  subjects  that  you  have  touched  upon  are  proper 
ones  for  us  to  have  more  testimony  about. 

I  have  always  been  very  much  interested,  Monsignor,  in  Boys  Town, 
which  Father  Flanagan  did  such  a  great  job  with,  out  at  Omaha,  Nebr. 

I  know  that  there  have  been  many  other  efforts  of  this  kind. 

I  would  like  for  the  record  to  have  you  say  just  a  few^  words  about 
Boys  Town  and  what  has  happened  there.  And  if  you  would  like 
to  give  us  a  compilation  or  report  about  the  success  of  that  very  excel- 
lent effort,  I  am  sure  it  would  be  useful  for  those  who  read  our  records. 

The  Chairman.  P'ather,  I  know  the  Chair  would  welcome  any 
remarks  you  have  to  make  on  the  subject,  because  I  have  followetl 
with  great  interest  the  work  of  Boys  Town. 

Senator  Kefau\t:r.  I  visited  out  there  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
and  I  thought  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  examples  of  what  can  be  done 
with  delinquent  children  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Monsignor  O'Grady.  I  have  known  Boys  Town,  I  suppose,  from 
its  very  beginnings.  I  am  still  a  legal  resident  of  the  city  of  Omaha 
and  Douglas  County,  and  therefore  have  great  interest  in  the  problems 
of  Boys  Town,  as  I  have  in  the  State  as  a  whole. 

The  most  impressive  thing  to  me  about  Boys  Town  was  the  character 
of  its  founder.  I  lived  there  with  them,  making  a  study  of  the  place, 
at  one  time,  for  about  6  weeks,  and  I  moved  around  every  day  among 
the  boys.  And  I  have  noticed  there  a  devotion  to  the  founder  of 
that  institution.  And  I  have  noticed  his  very  great  personal  interest 
in  the  boys  themselves.  They  always  had  the  feeling  that  in  him 
they  had  a  friend  who  was  willing  to  go  to  town  with  them,  who  was 
with  them. 

When  a  boy  was  ill,  for  instance,  he  would  sometimes  sit  up  all 
night  with  him.  I  think  that  was  tlie  point.  There  was  a  warmth, 
1  think,  in  his  personality  that  radiated  through  that  institution. 
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I  think  that  was  the  basic  thing  that  I  have  always  noticed  about 
it.  And  I  think  he  has  since  that  time  developed  a  number  of  other 
people.  I  think  the  present  director,  Monsig:nor  Wagner,  whom  I 
know  very  well,  has  a  great  deal  of  the  same  interest,  the  same  per- 
sonality, the  same  deep  devotion  to  the  boys.  And  the  boys  catch 
on  to  that. 

I  have  talked  to  dozens  of  those  boys,  because  my  method  of  study- 
ing institutions  is  somewhat  unorthodox.  I  usually  drift  aromid  off 
the  record.  I  don't  want  to  be  on  a  conducted  tour.  I  always  refuse 
to  go  on  a  conducted  tour  of  any  institution,  no  matter  what  it  is. 
I  want  to  get  the  basic  facts,  and  I  want  to  find  out  what  the  boys 
think.  And  I  can  get  an  awful  lot  of  information  from  them.  I  do 
that  at  Boys  Town,  too. 

So  I  think  of  this  from  the  standpoint  of  the  devotion  of  the  boys 
themselves — and  it  is  reciprocated. 

I  think  from  the  hundreds  of  boys  I  have  talked  to  in  Boys  Town 
in  my  life,  I  find  not  only  a  great  devotion  to  the  institution  but  to  its 
personnel.  They  point  to  these  individuals  who  have  become  a  force 
in  their  lives.  And  I  think  that  is  a  basic  question  in  dealing  with 
this  whole  matter  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Senator  Kefau^tr.  I  have  observed  that  devotion,  too.  But  I 
think  there  is  one  other  point  that  struck  me  forcibly  in  talking  with 
some  of  the  boys  there,  that  seemed  to  be  important  to  them,  too.  It 
was  that  there  an  effort  was  made  to  give  boys  responsibility,  and,  as 
they  were  capable  of  taking  responsibility,  giving  them  more  and 
more.  And  then  they  had  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  carrying  out  the 
jobs  and  the  positions  that  were  given  to  them. 

I  think  that  was  one  of  the  great  morals  that  we  can  learn. 

Monsignor  O'Grady.  Yes.  I  do  think  that  this  initiative,  this  con- 
fidence, is  a  sort  of  mutual  thing  that  grows  up  in  an  institution. 

And  you  get  great  tension  in  a  great  many  institutions  and  lack  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  boys  in  the  staff  itself.  You  get  that 
when  you  begin  to  work  with  them  for  a  long  period  of  time,  finding 
out  the  prejudices  they  have  got. 

They  have  improved  through  their  education  program  in  recent 
years.  They  have,  I  think,  for  instance,  more  of  variety  and  experi- 
ence for  the  boys  in  the  program. 

I  think  right  now  it  is  a  rather  rich  program.  And  the  boys  have 
an  opportunity  of  doing  things  and  of  learning  things  there  that  will 
be  useful  to  them  in  their  after  life. 

That  is,  of  course,  a  great  problem  in  all  institutions,  to  get  a  prac- 
tical program  that  is  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  boys.  That  is  an 
easy  thing  to  talk  about,  but  as  I  look  over  the  institutions  that  I  have 
seen  all  over  this  country,  and  I  suppose  I  have  been  in  most  institu- 
tions, some  of  which  have  been  presented  to  me  as  very  great  institu- 
tions, I  find  some  basic  weaknesses  in  them.  And  when  I  examine  an 
institution  the  first  thing  I  always  ask :  Is  the  staff  interested  in  what 
they  are  doing?  If  they  are  not,  then  I  am  ready  to  throw  up  my 
hands.  They  can  tell  me  all  about  their  techniques  in  the  front  office, 
but  when  I  watch  the  tensions  as  I  go  around  and  the  feelings  that 
run  through  that  institution,  I  know. 

Because  the  staff  might  be  qualified  to  do  other  things,  I  wouldn't 
want  to  make  a  wholesale  condemnation  of  them.    But  this  is  a  special- 
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ized  job,  and  it  requires  a  very  specialized  type  of  person,  a  pei-son  who 
is  really  willing  to  give  his  or  her  life  to  a  cause. 

Senator  Kefauvek.  Monsignor,  one  further  question,  and  then  I  am 
through. 

I  was  interested  in  what  you  had  to  say  about  sponsorship  by  the 
churches  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  in  some  difficulty,  which  I 
think  is  very  important  and  can  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 

I  have  read  reports  and  I  have  seen  efforts  where  some  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  that  the  different  denominations  and  different  churches  seem 
to  have  some  difficulty  in  getting  together  to  work  out  a  system  of 
sponsorship  of  juveniles  in  a  particular  city  or  section. 

What  is  your  observation  about  that,  and  how  can  it  best  be  worked 
out  so  that  there  is  teamwork  rather  than  one  working  separate  from 
the  other? 

Monsignor  O'Grady.  Well,  of  course,  I  simply  want  to  say  that 
from  my  point  of  view  I  think  teamwork,  working  with  boys  in  an 
institution,  is  fundamental.  Because  you  don't  want  to  give  the  boys 
the  picture  of  disorganization  and  disagreements  among  the  different 
groups.  You  have  to  work  with  them  as  one.  That  is  the  problem 
in  the  institution. 

And  I  would  say  the  same  thing  of  the  chaplains  in  institutions. 
In  fact,  when  I  go  to  an  institution,  I  want  to  see  the  chaplains  to- 
gether, just  as  a  symbol  of  that  unified  approach,  you  see. 

And  I  think  the  same  thing  is  true  in  dealing  with  the  volunteers 
from  the  churches. 

One  observation  I  would  like  to  make  in  regard  to  that  is  that  I 
think  you  have  got  to  begin  with  young  men.  And  I  am  more  and 
more  inclined  to  believe  that  we  have  to  begin  with  the  schools,  and 
get  young  men  in  the  schools  interested  in  these  problems. 

I  think  people  are  pretty  well  patterned  personalitywise,  although 
there  are  exceptions.  I  have  seen  some  men  who  started  this  work 
when  they  were  pretty  well  along  in  life  and  they  made  a  great  suc- 
cess of  it.  But  I  don't  think  that  that  is  the  regular  thing.  I  think 
when  people  become  formed — and  sometimes  the  people  wlio  take  this 
up  forget  the  problems  of  their  own  families.  And  I  feel  that  while 
each  group  might  want  to  work  out  its  own  problems,  still  there  ought 
to  be  this  intercommunication  all  the  time,  intercommunication  and 
a  flow  of  ideas  from  one  group  to  the  other. 

We  have  got  to  keep  on  learning  one  from  another  in  this  field, 
because  I  think  more  and  more  we  ought  to  approach  it  humbly,  all 
of  us;  because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  of  these  problems 
that  we  haven't  solved  that  are  still  staring  us  in  the  face. 

We  ought  to  approach  them  humbly  and  not  talk  as  if  we  knew 
everything  about  it.  At  least,  I  don't  pretend  to  know  everything 
about  it. 

I  have  given  an  awful  lot  of  attention  to  it  for  almost  40  years, 
and  I  still  try  to  keep  in  the  frontline,  wandering  around  from  one 
neighborhood  to  another,  and  I  believe  also  I  have  tried  to  keep  up 
my  contact  with  individuals,  not  proceeding  on  a  purely  theoretical 
basis. 

But  I  do  feel  that  in  the  education  side  of  this,  the  stressing  of 
this,  and  the  teaching  of  this  in  institutions,  in  schools,  or  in  colleges. 
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and  I  think  in  high  schools,  I  am  more  and  more  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  ought  to  be  emphasis  on  personal  service  on  the  part  of 
young  people. 

My  people  used  to  point  out  the  dangers  of  that,  but  I  don't  see 
any  danger  to  the  ordinary  American  boy  from  a  good  home.  He 
has  a  strong  enough  character,  and  he  is  not  going  to  be  depressed 
by  this  sort  of  thing,  I  believe. 

xVnd,  therefore,  I  believe  in  stressing  the  place  of  the  school,  the 
place  of  our  whole  educational  system  in  this  field,  and  giving  them 
an  opportunity  of  practicing  it.  I  notice  that  in  the  colleges,  too, 
nowadays.  They  are  getting  more  and  more  to  relate  their  teaching 
of  social  sciences  to  actual  practice.  It  is  not  that  you  get  so  much 
information,  but  what  do  you  do  about  it?  And  you  have  to  begin 
with  practice,  I  think,  with  your  teaching  program.  That  is,  I  think, 
probably  the  weakness  now,  that  we  haven't  gone  far  enough  yet  in 
stressing  this. 

We  did  have  an  old  time  idea,  you  know.  I  remember  the  first  vol- 
unteers I  knew  in  this  field.  They  were  sort  of  the  bourgeoisie  type. 
They  were  going  around  preaching  sermons  to  these  kids.  They  are 
not  ready  to  have  people  preach  sermons  to  them.  They  catch  on 
pretty  quickly.  You  have  to  sell  yourselves  to  them.  They  know  who 
their  friends  are.  They  size  them  up.  You  don't  do  that  by  just 
lecturing  to  them,  taking  a  superior  attitude,  being  too  rigid  with 
them.     You  have  to  be  just  a  friend  of  theirs.     That  is  the  way  I  see  it. 

The  Chairman.  jVIonsignor,  there  is  one  question  I  want  to  ask  you. 

When  do  you  return  from  your  trip  abroad? 

Monsignor  O'Grady.  Well,  I  think  in  about  the  middle  of  January, 
I  hope. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  get  you  back  in  time,  before  this  com- 
mittee finishes  its  deliberations,  for  us  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  your 
advice  and  counsel  as  we  prepare  our  report. 

So  it  is  heartening  to  know  you  are  going  to  be  available  at  about 
that  crucial  time. 

Monsignor  O'Grady.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  your  appearance. 

The  committee  will  now  recess  until  2 :  15. 

(Wliereupon,  at  1 :  10  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  :  15  p.  m.,  this 
same  day.) 

afternoon  session 

The  Chairman.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

Before  counsel  proceeds  with  tlie  next  witness,  I  would  like  to 
present  for  the  record  an  article  from  the  Congressional  Record  in 
which  Capt.  Edward  Page  Gaston  refers  to  H.  R.  1830,  a  bill  which 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  McVey  in  the  Congress  in  the  House  in  an 
effort  to  strengthen  their  laws  with  regard  to  traffic  in  narcotics. 

This  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  committee's  record  without  ob- 
jection. 

(The  document  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  13,"'  and  reads 
as  follows:) 
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Exhibit  No.  13 

Antinaecotic  Legislation 

Extension  of  Remarks  of  Hon.  William  E.  McVey,  of  Illinois,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Monday,  August  3,  1953 

Mr.  McVey.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  should  like  to  include  a  portion  of  a  letter  which  I  recently  addressed  to  Capt. 
Edvpard  Page  Gaston,  at  his  request,  relative  to  H.  R.  1830,  the  bill  which  I  have 
introduced  in  an  effort  to  strengthen  our  laws  witli  regard  to  trathc  in  narcotics. 
I  am  also  including  the  comments  some  of  my  colleagues  have  directed  to  Mr. 
Gaston  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Gaston  is  national  commander  of  the  Patriotic  Guard,  Inc.,  which  is  located 
at  1775  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  organization  is 
actively  engaged  in  a  movement  to  suppress  the  distribution  of  harmful  narcotics. 
Mr.  Gaston  has  had  a  great  deal  of  international  experience,  since  he  was  for- 
merly attached  to  the  American  Embassies  in  Germany  and  Mexico,  and  has  had 
much  to  do  witli  the  United  Nations.  A  few  statements  commending  him  for 
services  rendered  precede  the  material  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph. 

General  Eisenhower :  "The  Army  will  always  be  grateful  for  the  splendid 
services  you  performed  during  the  First  World  War  for  the  American  prisoners 
held  by  Germany,  and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  express  our  lasting 
appreciation." 

Former  President  Hoover :  "I  have  a  fine  recollection  of  our  previous  associa- 
tion." 

The  New  York  Times:  "Captain  Gaston's  work  in  Germany  and  Belgium 
among  the  prison  camps  and  battlefields  will  be  long  and  gratefully  remembered." 

My  letter  to  Mr.  Gaston,  in  part,  follows  : 

"I  greatly  appreciate  the  interest  you  have  shown  in  the  legislation  which  will 
place  more  severe  penalties  upon  those  who  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs.  *  *  *  Since 
the  introduction  of  this  bill,  I  have  had  more  than  500  letters  from  my  district 
manifesting  an  intense  interest  in  the  passage  of  the  measure  which  I  liave 
sponsored. 

"Before  coming  to  the  Congress,  I  had  spent  my  career  with  young  people  in 
public  .school  administration  and  in  college  teaching,  and  I  have  an  intense 
interest,  of  course,  in  the  welfare  of  young  people.  In  my  opinion,  the  traffic  in 
narcotics  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  menaces  which  our  country  faces 
today.  *  *  * 

"It  is  my  hope  that  the  good  people  *  *  *  who  are  interested  in  getting  a  bill 
before  the  Congress  will  press  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for  a  hearing 
on  the  bill  which  I  have  proposed,  or  some  other  measure  that  will  deal  a  decisive 
blow  to  this  dreadful  menace." 

The  Members  whose  endorsements  appear  below  gi-anted  Mr.  Gaston  per- 
mission to  have  them  inserted  in  the  record : 

Mr.  Reed  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 
"My  bill,  H.  R.  .5561  *  *  *  It  is  too  early  to  predict  what  action  will  be  taken 
on  this  measure,  but  I  hope  it  will  be  favorable." 

Mr.  Miller  of  Nebraska  :  "My  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  narcotics  user  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  *  *  *  I  am  hopeful  that  the  other  States  in  the  Nation  who 
do  not  have  a  law  of  this  kind  *  *  *  will  use  my  bill  as  a  pattern  for  effective 
legislation  in  tlieir  States." 

Mr.  Yorty  of  California:  "I  am  constantly  urging  the  committee  to  set  a 
hearing." 

Mr.  Patten  of  Arizona  :  "Two  of  the  bills  introduced  by  me  were  at  the  request 
of  the  national  American  Legion  as  a  result  of  their  rehabilitation  conference 
here  in  Washington." 

Mr.  King  of  California :  "My  office  has  received  many  letters  and  telegrams  of 
encouragement  from  all  over  the  United  States  in  support  of  the  antinarcotic 
legislation  I  have  introduced." 

Mr.  Hiestand  of  California :  "There  is  a  great  unanimity  (in  favor  of  the  bill) 
except  from  a  few  of  the  legal  experts,  who,  though  emphatically  in  favor  of  the 
principle  involved  of  stiffening  the  punishments,  feel  we  may  have  overstepped 
the  mark.  They  agi'ee  perfectly  that  the  punishments  must  be  drastic  and 
severe,  but  as  one  lawyer  expresses  it,  'I  cannot  see  any  jury  convicting  a  teen- 
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ager  for  passing  marihuana  to  anotlier  teen-ager  when  the  death  penalty  is 
mandatory.'  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  I  think  we  may  have  to  change 
the  bill  around." 

Mr.  Cole  of  New  York :  "The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  *  *  *,  To  date  there 
is  very  little  public  response  to  the  measure,  and  at  the  moment  I  contemplate 
taking  no  further  action." 

Mr.  Edmondson  of  Oklahoma  :  "This  legislation  has  been  referred  to  our  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  *  *  *  You  may  be  assured  that  I  am  most 
vitally  concerned  in  this  matter  and  intend  to  push  the  measure  to  the  best  of 
my  ability." 

Mr.  Hosmer  of  California :  "The  epidemic  of  narcotics  addiction  among  teen- 
agers, particularly  in  southern  California,  but  in  all  the  States  along  the  Mexican 
border,  is  serious." 

Mr.  Powell  of  New  York :  "We  have  been  shocked  during  the  past  days  by  the 
news  that  narcotics  are  being  sold  to  schoolchildren.  There  is  no  criminal  more 
despicable.  *  *  *  The  police  department  and  the  district  attorney  of  New  York 
City  would  welcome  this  law." 

Similar  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  some- 
thing will  be  done  early  in  the  next  session  of  the  Congress  to  remedy  a  situation 
which  has  reached  alarming  proportions  In  many  sections  of  the  Nation. 

Those  desiring  copies  of  the  various  antinarcotic  congressional  bills,  and  gen- 
eral literature,  free,  may  apply  to  Captain  Gaston. 

STATEMENT  OF  LYNN  STEATTON  MORIIIS,  ADMINISTEATIVE 
SECRETARY,  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  USE  OF  NARCOTICS  AMONG 
TEEN-AGE  YOUTH,  HEALTH,  AND  WELFARE  COUNCIL  OF  NEW 
YORK  CITY 

Mr.  Hannoch.  For  the  record,  would  you  give  us  your  full  name  ? 

Mrs.  Morris.  Lynn  Stratton  Morris,  36  West  lOtli  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Mrs.  Morris,  you  are  associated  with  one  of  the 
phases  of  activities  of  the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City,  are 
you  not  ? 

Mrs.  Morris.  Tliat  is  correct.  I  am  administrative  secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Use  of  Narcotics  Among  Teen-Age  Youth. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  And  your  activities  are  confined  to  New  York  City 
and  its  environs  ? 

Mrs.  Morris.  Our  activities  are  not  restricted  to  New  York  City. 
They  are  principally  New  York  City,  but  they  also  include  New  York 
State.    And  they  are  limited  to  the  minor,  preadult. 

The  Chairman.  The  entire  State,  Mrs.  Morris,  or  just  parts  of 
it? 

Mrs.  Morris.  Let  me  put  it  this  way:  Members  of  my  committee 
represent  several  State  public  departments,  such  as  mental  hygiene, 
and  parole  and  probation,  as  well  as  the  New  York  City  departments. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Wliat  is  the  welfare  council  of  New  York  City? 

Mrs.  Morris.  It  is  the  council  of  social  agencies  in  effect  of  New 
York  City,  and  it  has  over  350  member  agencies  throughout  the  5 
boroughs. 

The  committee  itself  is  a  project  committee  of  the  council.  It  op- 
erates under  the  aegis  of  the  council  and  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mrs.  Sylvia  Singer,  who  is  an  assistant  district  attorney  of  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  All  of  these  agencies  together  felt  that  this  problem 
of  narcotics  among  juveniles  was  of  such  character  that  it  required 
the  creation  of  this  project? 

Mrs.  Morris.  Yes. 
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In  the  fall  of  1950,  from  several  sources  the  council  heard  of  the 
growing  problem,  and  to  get  some  idea  of  how  closely  narcotics  is 
allied  to  crime,  the  nucleus  for  the  committee  was  a  subcommittee  of 
the  correction  section  of  the  council.  It  quickly  became  obvious  that 
it  should  be  a  project  of  its  own.  It  was  too  big  a  problem  to  be 
merely  a  subcommittee.  And  this  project  committee  was  formed 
officially  in  December  of  1950. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  citizens'  committees  organized  in  the  country. 
And  for  that  reason,  many  communities  have  come  to  us  seeking  help 
and  advice  in  forming  citizens  groups  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Has  your  committee  collected  statistics  indicating 
the  extent  to  which  the  narcotic  problem  has  increased  among  juveniles 
in  the  sections  that  you  are  working  in? 

Mrs.  Morris.  We  have  been  very  much  concerned  with  this  problem 
of  nature  and  extent,  because  at  best  it  is  only  an  educated  guess. 

Last  week  a  special  committee  from  the  Massachusetts  Narcotics 
Commission  called  upon  us  seeking  information  and  help  in  planning 
a  program  for  Massachusetts.  One  of  the  men  asked,  "How  can  you 
explain  when  some  person  will  say  that  we  have  200  addicts  in  Boston, 
young  addicts,  and  someone  else  will  say  3,000?" 

I  replied  that  it  was  quite  understandable. 

For  the  first  time  in  New  York  history,  a  special  project  was  under- 
taken, about  2  years  ago,  from  which  figures  of  magistrates  court, 
youth  council  bureau,  and  the  department  of  hospitals,  with  names 
and  addresses,  were  carefully  checked  for  duplication. 

There  was  a  cumulative  count  of  the  period  from  October  '49 
through  '52.  Of  that  number  the  total  has  been  brought  up  to  Decem- 
ber of  '52,    It  has  not  been  brought  up  to  date. 

However,  in  a  news  release  which  went  out  from  the  council,  in  two 
releases,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  went  out  from  the  council  this  sum- 
mer, they  show  that  the  magistrates  court  probation  department  for 
the  first  6  months  of  1953  identified  171  cases  of  drug  users;  99  under 
21. 

In  the  whole  of  1951,  generally  considered  the  peak  year,  98  pre- 
adult  users  were  discovered  for  the  entire  year. 

In  other  words,  99  for  the  first  6  months  of  1953  as  contrasted  to  98 
in  the  previous  peak  year. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Morris,  you  said  99  and  21;  and  then  the 
second  figure  was  what  ? 

Mrs.  Morris.  Ninety-eight. 

The  Chairman.  Under  21? 

Mrs.  Morris.  Under  21. 

But  the  98  was  for  the  entire  year  of  1951,  and  the  99  was  for  only 
6  months  of  '53. 

The  Chairman.  But  do  those  figures  show  the  actual  ages? 

Mrs.  Morris.  All  under  21. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  the  actual  age?     I  mean  16,  18 

Mrs.  Morris.  This  is  16  through  20. 

Then  we  checked  further,  and  from  the  court  of  general  sessions  we 
found  a  19  percent  increase  for  the  first  6  months  of  1953  in  the  16  to 
21  group.     That  is  19  percent  over  1952. 

This  group  that  made  the  study,  the  unduplicated  count,  took  the 
figures  from  magistrates  court,  checked  them  against  their  master 
list  for  duplication,  and  found  that  only  15  percent  were  duplicates. 
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So  tliat  with  those  cases  from  one  source  alone  that  have  been 
checked  and  onr  previous  figures  for  both  male  and  female  juvenile 
addicts,  we  have  an  unduplicated  count  in  New  York  City  of  close 
to  4,000  cases. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  You  now  have  in  New  York  City  an  unduplicated 
count  of  how  many  i 

Mi-s.  Morris.  Under  4,000  cases. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Four  thousand  cases  of  juveniles  who  are  either  drug 
addicts,  or  have  been  drug  addicts? 

Mrs.  Morris.  That  is  correct. 

Now,  it  is  extremely  important  that  the  limitations  of  this  study 
be  pointed  out. 

It  was  restricted  to  figures  from  magistrates  court,  from  youth 
council  bureau,  and  from  the  department  of  hospitals.  It  does  not 
include  general  sessions,  it  does  not  include  special  sessions,  which 
are  two  other  courts  that  have  a  great  many  of  these  cases.  And  it 
does  not  cover  Queens  or  Staten  Island. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Let  me  ask  you  something  right  at  that  point.  If 
a  boy  is  brouglit  in  for  breaking  and  entry,  and  upon  examination  it 
develops  that  he  is  a  drug  addict,  where  does  that  particular  case 
fit  in  the  statistic,  in  the  crime,  or  in  the  drug,  or  both? 

Mrs.  Morris.  It  is  a  dual  system.    It  fits  into  both. 

This  figure  I  gave  you,  from  the  magistrates  court,  all  of  those 
cases  are  drug  related.    They  are  not  narcotic  violations  per  se. 

]VIr.  Hannoch.  But  this  method  of  checking  that  you  have  now  de- 
scribed, under  w^iich  you  know  whether  he  committed  robbery  and 
also  was  a  drug  addict,  is  something  entirely  new  in  statistics  in 
keeping  these  records  of  drug  addicts? 

Mrs.  Morris.  Yes.  That  is  part  of  New  York  City's  alertness, 
and  that  is  why  New  York  City,  shall  we  say,  is  touchy  with  criticism 
of  other  communities  that  are  ready  to  say,  "Well,  New  York  has 
always  worse  problems  anyway." 

We  say  to  them.  No.  1 :  "Do  you  report  cases  as  drug  cases  when 
they  are  picked  up  for  felonies  or  misdemeanors?" 

And  No.  2 :  "What  age  group  do  you  use,  because  Ave  include  evei*y- 
one  up  to  the  age  of  21  in  our  overall  statistics?" 

So,  as  the  judge  said  this  morning,  if  you  stop  at  17  and  put  the  25 
together,  how  are  you  going  to  find  out  how  many  cases  are  under  21  ? 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  know  whether  this  method  of  statistics  is 
followed  any  ])lace  else  other  than  New  York? 

Mrs.  Morris.  To  my  knowledge,  it  is  not.  I  was  in  Buffalo  last 
week  and  discussed  the  matter  with  the  head  of  the  narcotics  squad 
there  and  with  the  disti-ict  attorney  who  handles  the  majority  of  the 
drug  cases.  They  had  some  158  narcotic  violations  for  the  year 
1952,  but  they  had  more  than  double  that  many  felonies. 

So  I  asked  how  many  of  the  felonies  were  drug-related,  and  they 
shrugged  their  shoulders  and  said,  "Oh,  they  don't  know."  So  I  said, 
"More  than  25  percent  more  ?"     "Yes ;  more." 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  I  understand  that  it  is  now  the  practice  in  New 
York  that  every  juvenile  who  is  arrested  for  any  crime  whatsoever  is 
subjected  to  a  physical  examination  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  a  drug^ 
addict? 

Mrs.  Morris.  No  ;  that  is  not  correct. 
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Mr.  Hannoch.  That  is  not  correct? 

Mrs.  Morris.  No. 

However,  in  tlie  majority  of  cases,  if  there  is  any  suspicion  at  all, 
our  probation  department  makes  an  investigation.  And  that  is  lim- 
ited, as  far  as  they  can  go,  without  violation  of  the  youngster's  rights. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Does  New  York  City  have  its  own  narcotics  squad? 

Mrs.  Morris.  Yes.  We  have  a  very  large  squad  now.  We  have 
115,118. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  For  New  York  City  alone  ? 

Mrs.  Morris.  For  New  York  City  alone.  We  had  only  10  men  a 
few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  And  they  are  devoted  entirely  to  narcotics  work? 

Mrs.  Morris.  That  is  right.     They  are  plainclothesmen. 

In  that  same  connection,  I  believe  Mr.  Mowry  mentioned  the  train- 
ing of  our  entire  police  force.  We  have  carried  it  further  in  New 
York  City. 

The  reason  for  that  is  youngsters  came  from  deprived  areas  who  are 
known  to  the  department  of  welfare  people,  and  they  feel  if  those 
can  become  familiar  with  the  problem,  they  can  be  on  the  lookout  as 
well. 

The  Chairman.  Counsel,  I  did  not  understand. 

Mrs.  Morris,  are  these  men  integrated  with  the  police  force? 

Mrs.  Morris,  No,  sir;  it  is  a  separate  squad.  They  had  a  very 
small  squad  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  And  are  there  similar  squads  in  Queens  County  and 
Kings  County  ? 

Mrs.  Morris.  No.     This  squad  covers  the  Greater  New  York  area. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  And  what  does  your  organization  do  and  recom- 
mend with  respect  to  the  matter  of  educating  parents  as  to  this  drug 
evil  ? 

Mrs.  Morris.  That  is  another  whole  field.  And  I  wondered  if  you 
wanted  me  to  go  on  any  further  with  statistics,  as  I  do  have  some  other 
information. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Go  ahead.     I  thought  you  had  finished. 

Mrs.  Morris.  I  have  some  figures  here  from  Westfield,  which  is 
the  girls'  reformatory. 

This  letter  is  dated  November  20.  In  our  reformatory  system  we 
had  150  drug  cases  on  November  1,  1953 — 60  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  21. 

On  November  1  there  were  132  cases. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  This  is  from  where  ? 

Mrs.  Morris.  This  is  from  Westfield  State  Farm,  the  girls'  reform- 
atory. 

They  have  a  special  project  that  has  been  underway  for  about  a 
year  there.  They  took  four  cottages  and  they  have  segi-egated  all  the 
girl  drug  cases. 

They  have  three  classrooms,  beauty  culture  training  shop,  recrea- 
tion assembly  room,  library,  office,  conference  room,  room  for  arts  and 
crafts,  separate  dining  facilities,  and  this  educational  staff  in  commer- 
cial teaching  and  recreation,  arts  and  crafts. 

This  project  has  been  going  too  short  a  time  to  tell  how  successful 
it  might  be.  They  state  very  clearly  that  they  need  additional  psy- 
chiatric educational  and  vocational  programs,  but  for  lack  of  funds 
they  do  not  have  them. 
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Now,  on  this  matter  of  education,  I  think  perhaps  one  way  of  ex- 
pressing how  important  the  committee  feels  it  is,  is  to  say  that  my 
own  background  is  in  public  education,  public  relations,  and  that  they 
felt  that  they  wanted  someone  with  those  specific  skills  because  it  is 
so  vital  to  the  program. 

You  cannot  separate  education,  prevention,  and  rehabilitation  be- 
cause of  this  very  great  problem  of  repeaters — of  recidivism.  Your 
education  has  to  try  to  keep  those  youngsters  from  going  back  when, 
of  course,  they  will  be  infecting  others,  as  well  as  from  any  historical 
drug  addicts. 

It  was  suggested  that  if  I  had  any  information  about  what  cities 
were  doing  I  should  bring  it  along. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  First,  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  policy  of  your 
organization  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  informing  parents  and 
children  of  the  evil  effects  of  drug  addiction  is. 

Mrs.  Morris.  It  has  been  basic  to  the  whole  program.  The  com- 
mittee worked  very  hard  and  finally  was  successful  in  having  a  com- 
pulsory curriculum  adopted  in  the  New  York  City  schools. 

I  have  a  sample  of  that  with  me  and  I  could  leave  it  with  the 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Morris.  Let  that  be  exhibit 
No.  14. 

(The  document  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  14,"  and  is 
on  file  with  the  subcommittee.) 

Mrs.  Morris.  A  similar  teaching  syllabus  has  now  been  prepared 
for  the  State,  and  the  State  program  followed  the  city  one,  but  was 
also  an  outgrowth  of  our  program. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Is  it  a  part  of  the  compulsory  training  of  the 
children  ? 

Mrs.  Morris.  Suggestions  for  Teaching  the  Nature  and  Effects  of 
Narcotics,  for  Use  in  Grades  7  to  12. 

Now,  I  think  if  should  be  made  clear  we  do  not,  and  the  curriculum 
does  not,  advocate  teaching  narcotics  as  a  subject.  Rather,  it  is  woven 
into  the  hygiene  program,  civics,  the  social  studies,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  not  separate  and  apart. 

We  also  believe  in  working  with  parents'  groups,  and  to  that  end 
a  new  pamphlet  is  in  preparation  and  probably  will  be  produced  and 
available  by  the  first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  I  take  it  then  that  you  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
philosophy  of  hush-hush  with  respect  to  this  drug  problem  ? 

Mrs.  Morris.  No.  We  feel  like  VD  15  years  ago,  like  tuberculosis 
40  years  ago;  no  progress  was  made  until  the  things  were  brought 
out  in  the  open,  until  the  public  was  made  aware  of  it,  and  so  aware 
that  they  felt  something  must  be  done. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Does  your  research  indicate  to  what  extent  other 
States  are  making  this  a  part  of  the  education  ? 

Mrs.  Morris.  A  great  many  States  are  doing  so.  We  have  had  a 
number  of  inquiries  from  other  States. 

I  have  some  correspondence  with  other  States  which  you  might  wish 
to  discuss  a  bit  a  little  later. 

And  they  are  seeking  information,  want  to  know  how  successful 
our  program  has  been. 
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Now,  before  the  syllabus  was  adopted  in  New  York  City  the  board 
of  education  reported  roughly  some  250  cases  in  the  public-school 
system  of  known  drug  users. 
"  The  Chairman.  Is  that  high  school  ? 

Mrs.  Morris.  That  is  in  grammar  school  and  high  school. 

I  want  to  say  also  that  the  New  York  law  is  compulsory  schooling 
up  to  1 6  only .    So  this  meant  the  young  group. 

That  figure  is  down  now  to  almost  nothing.  And  we  give  credit 
to  the  teaching  program  for  that  marked  drop. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  You  mean  that,  according  to  your  records,  there  are 
no  children  in  any  of  the  New  York  schools  who  are  drug  addicts  ? 

Mrs.  Morris.  No;  that  is  not  true.  The  board  of  education  says 
they  have  a  few.  The  courts  are  still  getting  a  few  under  16.  And 
Riverside  Hospital  is  accepting  a  few,  but  nothing  like  the  two- 
hundred-and-fifty-odd  we  had  before.  We  feel  that  the  education 
program  deserves  credit  for  that. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  they  come  from  any  particular  area  of  the  city 
or  any  particular  social  group  ? 

Mrs.  Morris.  The  greatest  number  come  from  the  deprived  areas. 

I  have  some  maps  that  have  been  prepared  as  part  of  a  study  made 
by  a  team  at  New  York  University  which  I  should  like  the  committee 
to  look  at.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  leave  these,  but  I  can  have  copies 
sent  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  have  them  photostated,  could  you  ? 

Mrs.  Morris.  The  colors  wouldn't  show  up  in  photostats,  I  am  sorry. 
The  concentration  of  colors  gives  you  the  spotty  aspect  of  it. 

And,  of  course,  here  is  Manhattan. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  could  get  copies  for  the  record,  the  commit- 
tee would  appreciate  it. 

Mrs.  Morris.  Those  can  be  furnished. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.    Let  that  be  exhibit  No.  15. 

(The  material  referred  to  was  submitted  subsequently  and  marked 
"Exhibit  No.  15,"  and  is  on  file  with  the  subcommittee.) 

Mrs.  Morris.  A  study  on  that  phase  of  it,  this  was  a  study  of  1,844 
males  under  21,  16  to  21,  showed  that  the  most  significant  finding  of 
the  study  was — and  I  will  submit  this — the  fact  that  drug  use  among 
the  youth  is  virtually  confined  to  the  "poorest" — in  all  senses  of  that 
term — sections  of  the  city.  Any  further  correlations  are  correlations 
within  such  areas. 

The  Chairman.  Let  that  document  be  exhibit  No.  16. 

(The  document  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  16,"  and  is  on 
file  with  the  subcommittee). 

Mrs.  Morris.  And  they  find  that  contributing  factors  to  these  high 
rates  are  these  seven  items : 

(1)  Low  extent  of  intact  family  living  arrangements; 

(2)  Poverty; 

^3)  Crowded  dwelling  units; 

(4)  Lower  occupations; 

(5)  Lack  of  television; 

(6)  Percent  of  deprived  minority -group  members  in  the  popu- 
lation ; 

(7)  More  females  than  males  in  the  adult  population. 
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Tlie  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  that  information  about  the  lack 
of  television?    I  am  curious  about  that. 

Mrs.  iSIoRRis.  I  am  reading  to  you  from  a  paper  presented  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Sociological  Society  at  Berkeley,  Calif.,  on 
August  oO,  1953,  working  as  a  team  for  the  research  center  for  med- 
ical health,  at  the  university,  financed  by  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service. 

The  Chairman.  All  that  information  came  from  that  same  source, 
then  ? 

Mrs.  Morris.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Counsel,  do  you  want  that  information  incorpo- 
rated in  the  record? 

]Mr.  Hannoch.  Yes.  She  can  leave  that  all  there  and  we  will  in- 
corporate it  at  once. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  made  exhibit  No.  17. 

(The  document  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  17,"  and  is  on 
file  with  the  subcommittee.) 

Mrs.  Morris.  On  December  1,  the  committee  is  sponsoring  an  all- 
day  session  institute  at  Riverside  Hospital.  We  are  using  that  loca- 
tion, but  we  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  people  to  see 
the  hospital  since  it  is  the  only  facility  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

This  institute  is  for  social  workers  and  board  members  of  voluntary 
agencies.  But  one  phase  of  our  progi-am  has  been  working  with  social 
agencies.    We  sent  out  some  500  invitations.    AVe  have  10  speakers. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Will  you  bring  the  social  workers  into  the  location 
where  the  addicts  are  living  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  ? 

Mrs.  Morris.  This  institute  is  designed  as  information  for  the  social 
workers. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  While  you  are  mentioning  Riverside  Hospital, 
would  you  mind  just  telling  us  about  Riverside  Hospital  and  its  con- 
nection with  your  group  ? 

Mrs.  Morris.  When  the  committee  was  founded,  it  first  set  out  to  find 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  problem.  Then  the  next  question  was, 
What  do  Ave  do  about  it  ?  It  became  apparent  that  there  was  a  need  for 
a  new  type  of  facility,  with  so  many  cases  in  New  York.  Lexington  was 
too  overcrowded  to  accept  them  all.  And  also  it  was  felt  that  we  wanted 
to  do  an  experimental  project  and  see  what  type  of  treatment  could  be 
most  effective. 

So  joint  cit,y  and  State  funds,  but  primarily  city  funds,  were  ap- 
propriated. This  was  a  long  process.  The  committee  worked  very 
hard  in  mobilizing  public  opinion.  We  were  able  to  get  the  press 
behind  it,  and  finally  the  funds  were  appropriated  for  this  hospital, 
which  was  formerly  a  TB  hospital  on  North  Brother  Island  in  the 
Bronx.  It  was  remodeled,  and  the  place  was  opened  for  business  in 
July  of  last  year. 

As  an  interim  project,  arrangements  were  made  for  Bellevue  and 
Kings  County  Hospitals,  public  hospitals  in  New  York,  to  accept  nar- 
cotic cases  under  21.  They  kept  the  youngsters  for  only  a  matter  of  a 
few  weeks.  And  on  the  basis  of  a  report  which  they  made.  Riverside 
Hospital  thought  they  could  operate  purely  as  a  voluntary  hospital. 

So  the  youngsters  went  in,  and  before  long  it  became  obvious  that 
many  of  them  were  only  there  because  they  wanted  to,  in  the  vernacu- 
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lar,  kick  the  habit  doAvn  to  a  level  which  they  could  better  afford.  And 
the  hospital  closed  down  completely  and  revised  its  policies. 

The  law  was  passed,  439-A,  public-health  law,  governing  adoles- 
cent drug  users.  So  that  youngsters  can  be  in  effect  committed  to 
Kiverside  Hospital  and  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  hospital  ^vith 
its  aftercare  clinic  for  a  period  up  to  3  years.  But  there  is  no  criminal 
record  of  that. 

A  narcotics  term  court  was  opened  through  which  the  majority  of 
these  cases  are  processed  and  many  cases  coming  into  other  courts  are 
referred  to  narcotics  term  court. 

In  narcotics  term  court,  this  public-health  law  is  invoked,  and  they 
are  ordered  to  Riverside  Hospital. 

Mr.  Hannocii.  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you,  but  we  are  going 
to  finish  our  testimony  and  statements  this  aftermoon,  and  we  have  a 
couple  of  witnesses  who  came  here  from  out  of  town  and  I  wanted 
to  get  some  questions  across. 

Mrs.  Morris.  Surely. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Riverside  Hospital  is  a  hospital  operated  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  city ;  is  it  not? 

Mrs.  Morris.  It  is  the  city  department  of  hospitals. 

Mr.  Haxxoch.  And  it  is  exlusively  for  youngsters? 

Mrs.  MooRRis.  Yes;  under  21. 

Mr.  Haxnogh.  Who  are  suffering  from  narcotic  problems  ? 

Mrs.  Morris.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  And  that  is  the  only  one  of  that  kind  where? 

Mrs.  Morris.  In  the  country. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  have  aftercare  services  that  are  rendered? 

Mrs.  Morris.  We  have  an  aftercare  clinic  for  the  youngsters  dis- 
charged from  Riverside  onl}'. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  sending  some 
of  your  patients  down  to  the  Federal  hospital  at  Lexington? 

Mrs.  IMoRRis.  Of  course,  they  were  sent  there  before  Riverside  Hos- 
pital opened,  and  now  very  few  are  going  from  New  York  City  be- 
cause we  have  Riverside. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  they  furnish  any  aftercare? 

Mrs.  Morris.  They  do  not. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  You  have  in  your  hospital  patients  who  had  been 
in  Lexington  and  because  of  lack  of  aftercare 

Mrs.  Morris.  Oh,  yes;  there  are  several  who  have  been  in  Lexing- 
ton a  couple  of  times. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Because  of  lack  of  aftercare  they  have  now  come 
to  your  hospital  ? 

Mrs.  Morris.  There  is  a  probability  return  to  drug  use  is  far  greater 
unless  there  is  some  followup,  a  rehabilitation  program. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  find  many  cases  of  the  children  coming  back 
after  they  have  left  your  hospital  ? 

Mrs.  Morris.  Some  do.  And  it  is  felt  that  that  isn't  necessarily 
bad  because  the  second  time  they  come  in  they  are  far  more  willing 
to  accept  treatment  and  it  is  more  successful. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  You  have  indicated,  in  the  report  that  I  have  read, 
some  requests  for  legislative  action.  Would  you  direct  your  com- 
ments to  that  for  a  moment?     Then  we  will  come  back  to  anything 
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else  you  have,  because  I  waut  to  be  sure  you  testify  to  some  of  these 
items. 

Mrs.  Morris.  Surely. 

The  committee,  some  2  years  ago,  gave  its  support  to  what  at  that 
time  was  known  as  H.  R.  4544,  introduced  by  Congressman  Anfuso, 
which  would  establish  a  Port  and  Border  Patrol  Division  within  the 
Bureau  of  Customs. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  referring  to  your  committee  now? 

Mrs.  Morris.  Yes,  my  committee,  the  narcotics  committee. 

That  bill  has  now  been  renumbered,  H.  R.  4033,  and  is  sponsored 
by  Congressman  Keogh,  but  it  is  essentially  the  same  bill. 

The  narcotics  committee,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  welfare 
council,  and  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  have  gone  on 
record  in  support  of  the  bill. 

It  is  not  generally  recognized  that  the  antismuggling  activities  of 
the  Customs  Bureau  have  grown  up  bj^  custom  and  are  not  and  never 
have  been  a  statutory  function  of  the  Bureau. 

This  bill  merely  seeks  to  establish  it  as  a  statutory  function,  with  a 
separate  budget,  because,  for  example,  in  July  of  this  year  the  Port 
Patrol  in  New  York  lost  another  110  men  because  there  had  been  a  cut 
in  the  customs  budget.  And  as  a  nonstatutory  function,  very  naturally 
they  started  in  with  that  part  of  their  activity. 

We  would  like  to  see  not  necessarily  that  bill,  but  some  type  of 
legislation  which  would  strike  at  the  availability.  We  feel  that  the 
reason  for  our  problem  in  New  York  is  basically  the  availability  of 
the  drug.  If  anything  could  be  done  to  keep  it  out,  the  problem  would 
immediately  decrease. 

Mr.  PIannoch.  What  happened  to  the  bill  ? 

Mrs.  Morris.  It  has  been  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  2 
years. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  still  there  ? 

Mrs.  Morris.  And  is  still  there. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Is  it  being  opposed  by  any  of  the  governmental 
agencies  ? 

Mrs.  Morris.  The  Treasury  has  opposed  it,  and  your  own  Judiciary 
Committee  had  a  couple  of  suggestions  for  strengthening  it.  But  they 
were  very  minor. 

I  have  copies  of  some  correspondence  relating  to  the  bill  which  I 
would  be  glad  to  submit. 

Mr.  Hannocii.  I  would  like  to  have  it,  yes,  because  we  would  like 
to  examine  the  bill  in  detail. 

Mrs.  Morris.  I  also  have  a  statement  from  the  New  York  narcotics 
committee  in  support  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  These  documents  will  be  received  without  objection 
and  will  be  marked  "Exhibits  No.  18  and  No.  19." 

(The  documents  referred  to  were  marked  "Exhibit  No.  18"  and 
"Exhibit  No.  19,"  and  are  on  file  with  the  subcommittee.) 

Mr.  Hannoch.  You  have  also  been  sponsoring  some  legislation  in 
New  York — I  don't  know  with  what  success —  prohibiting  suspension 
of  sentences  or  use  of  probation  in  connection  with  the  convictions  of 
drug  pushers  ? 

Mrs.  Morris.  Our  law  has  been  strengthened  all  the  way  down  the 
line,  sir. 
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I  have  a  copy  of  Attorney  General  Goldstein's  report  with  nie,  and 
I  presume  you  are  familiar  with  that,  Narcotics-52,  which  prohibits 
the  sale  of  hypodermic  needles  without  prescription. 

It  strengthens  penalties  on  pushing  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Many  of  the  bills  now  adopted  by  tlie  State  were  written  by  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  on  law  and  law  enforcement  of  my  narcotics 
committee  and  introduced  by  Senator  Halpern,  a  State  senator. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  have  a  copy  of  that  in  the  files,  counsel? 

Mrs.  Morris.  I  am  sure  you  have. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Yes,  the  document  is  in  two  parts  identified  as  New 
York  Legislative  Documents  on  Narcotics  1952,  No.  27;  and  1953, 
No.  45. 

The  Chairman.  Good.    Let  that  be  exhibit  No.  20a  and  b. 

(The  documents  referred  to  were  marked  "Exhibits  Nos.  20a  and 
20b,"  and  are  on  file  with  the  subcommittee.) 

Mrs.  Morris.  On  this  international  thing,  just  one  more,  if  I  may. 

We  worked  rather  closely  with  other  groups  that  are  concerned 
with  narcotics,  including  the  American  Prison  Association,  and  at 
their  recent  meeting  in  Toronto  a  resolution  was  submitted,  and  we 
had  discussed  that  in  advance.     I  should  like  to  read  that,  if  I  may : 

Whereas  the  problem  of  controlling  the  illicit  traflBc  in  narcotic  drugs  is  of 
continuing  and  grave  concern  to  the  members  of  the  American  Prison  Associa- 
tion :  Tlierefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  urgent  attention  be  given  to  measures,  particularly  as  related 
to  an  increase  of  personnel,  to  enable  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  other 
competent  and  responsible  authorities  to  carry  out  more  adequately  the  vital 
and  important  task  of  preventing  the  smuggling  of  drugs  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  I  forgot  to  ask  you  the  capacity  of  Riverside  Hos- 
pital. 

Mrs.  Morris.  It  is  running  at  only  about  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  And  with  the  outpatient  followup,  how  many  do 
you  take  care  of? 

Mrs.  Morris.  The  average  stay  is  about  41/2  months. 

And  I  have  a  report  from  narcotics  term  court  which  you  may  have 
and  which  shows  that  the  period  July  28,  1952,  through  March  31, 
1953,  373  persons  screened,  222  of  whom  entered  the  hospital. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  that  report  and  it  will  be 
exhibit  No.  21. 

(The  document  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  21,"  and  is  on 
file  with  the  subcommittee.) 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Are  these  patients  called  upon  to  pay  anything  for 
treatment  at  the  hospital  or  aftercare  ? 

Mrs.  Morris.  No.  That  is  one  of  the  problems.  It  is  a  very  expen- 
sive operation.  But  it  is  an  experimental  project  and  is  looked  upon 
in  that  light. 

Their  staff  at  Riverside,  besides  a  medical  superintendent  and  his 
assistant:  5  physicians,  psychiatric  or  internal  medicine;  2  senior 
psychiatrists,  4  junior;  5  psychologists,  8  psychiatric  social  workers; 
occupational  therapists ;  nurses ;  and  so  forth. 

Therefore  the  staffing  alone  is  tremendous. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  What  is  the  budget  for  that  one  hospital  ? 

Mrs.  Morris.  I  don't  know  what  the  exact  budget  is.  I  do  know 
that  it  costs  roughly  $50  a  day  per  child. 
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But,  again,  I  remind  you  that  it  is  an  experimental  project,  and 
they  are  learning  from  it. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  have  other  States  that  are  coming  in  to  exam- 
ine the  facilities  to  see  whether  they  should  put  in  similar  facilities? 

Mrs.  Morris.  Constantly.  One  week  it  is  California;  next  week, 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia;  and  then  the  next  it  is  Boston,  and 
so  on. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Are  there  any  other  items  you  want  to  call  specifi- 
cally to  our  attention  ? 

Mrs.  Morris.  I  read  in  the  paper  from  your  Thursday  hearing  that 
some  8  percent  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  southern  California  was 
related  to  narcotics.    We  feel  that  is  extremely  low. 

The  Elmira  Reception  Center  processes  the  bulk  of  all  convicted 
juvenile  delinquents  in  the  State  of  New  York.  They  have  about  1,200 
annually  in  that  reception  center,  and  from  there  they  are  routed  to 
various  correction  institutions.    These  are  males  only. 

In  1946,  for  example,  2  percent  of  the  cases  w^ere  drug  related;  in 
1950,  9  percent ;  1951, 23  percent ;  1952, 22  percent. 

And  since  that  is  really  not  all  of  the  cases  in  a  given  year  discov- 
ered— many  are  discovered  after  they  arrive  at  Elmira — it  was  sug- 
gested that  I  use  the  figure  of  25  percent  as  being  perfectly  proper. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  25  percent  of  tiie  male  juveniles? 

Mrs.  Morris.  Of  all  the  males  that  go  through  tlie  clearinghouse  for 
juvenile  delinquents,  en  route  to  the  correctional  institution. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Have  you  any  suggestions  or  recommendations  that 
you  care  to  make  to  the  subcommittee  for  consideration  by  it  in  it« 
work  ? 

Mrs.  Morris.  Yes,  I  do,  quite  specifically. 

We  should  hope  that  out  of  your  work,  certainly  you  are  creating 
what  we  call  a  climate  of  public  opinion.  And  we  should  hope  that 
from  this  will  come  an  investigation  of  narcotics  per  se. 

You  have  done  more  with  the  subject  than  any  other  congressional 
subcommittee. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Morris,  may  I  interrupt  just  a  minute? 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  and  those  gathered 
here  that  we  have  in  our  presence  today  the  distinguished  commissioner 
of  institutional  agencies  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  who  very  gra- 
ciously furnished  the  committee  with  some  of  our  experts. 

We  are  glad  to  see  Mr.  Samson  Bates  here  today. 

Mr.  Bates.  Thank  you  very  much.  You  are  doing  a  fine  work, 
Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  sir. 

You  may  proceed,  Mrs.  Morris. 

Mi*s.  Morris.  We  would  hope  that  such  an  investigation  would  be 
one  thing;  another,  that  new  legislation  would  be  drafted  or  a  new 
look  would  be  taken  at  the  present  proposed  legislation  in  connection 
with  keeping  drugs  outside  of  our  borders;  also,  a  proposal  for 
uniform  narcotic  laws  that  would  set  up  a  similar  type  of  recording 
and  age  grouping  as  New  York  City  has — whether  it  would  be  that 
method  or  another  one — so  that  we  could  get  some  idea  of  what  the 
national  picture  is. 

Also,  in  New  York  State,  narcotics  has  been  made  a  reportable 
disease  to  the  State  health  department.  We  think  that  should  be 
uniform  throughout  the  country. 
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Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  every  doctor  who  treats 
a  drug  addict  must  report  to  the  Department  of  Health  ? 

Mrs.  Morris.  That  is  right.  Those  are  confidential  reports  that  are 
required  by  law. 

In  New  York  City,  we  are  recommending  a  screening  clinic  for 
all  preadult  users,  regardless  of  criminal  record.  We  think  some- 
thing similar  needs  to  be  done  throughout  the  country,  a  diagnostic 
clinic. 

Then,  we  hope  a  look  would  be  taken  at  the  possibility  of  a  joint 
Federal-State  program  to  set  up  aftercare  clinics  in  the  home  com- 
munities of  these  youngsters  discharged  from  Lexington  or  whatever 
Federal  facility. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  There  is  one  question  I  meant  to  ask  you. 

Yesterday  Dr.  Anslinger  testified  that  delinquency  preceded  drug 
addiction  and  that  before  they  became  a  drug  addict  they  were  already 
delinquent. 

Does  your  investigation  disclose  which  came  first,  the  addiction  or 
the  delinquency  ? 

Mrs.  Morris.  We  certainly  could  not  make  a  flat  statement  of  that 
nature,  because  we  found  both.  Many,  many  cases  had  no  previous 
record  of  delinquency  until  they  became  involved  with  drugs.  Then, 
in  order  to  support  their  habit,  they  turned  to  crime,  in  the  case  of 
boys ;  prostitution,  in  the  case  of  girls. 

Of  course,  our  whole  program  is  based  on  a  couple  of  premises  that 
seem  important  to  reemphasize. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Morris,  you  gave  the  population  of  Riverside 
Hospital,  that  is,  the  inmate  population,  as  about  100,  did  you  not'^ 

Mrs.  Morris.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  Westfield  State  Farm  ?  Wliat  is 
the  capacity  of  that  institution  ? 

Mrs.  Morris.  I  don't  know  just  what  that  capacity  is.  It  is  the 
girls  reformatory  for  the  State  of  New  York,  and  I  really  don't  know 
the  total  population. 

But  they  have  set  aside  these  four  cottages  and  have  separated  the 
drug  cases. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  know  how  many  patients  they  had 
in  the  drug  addict  section,  would  you  ? 

Mrs.  Morris.  I  gave  you  that  figure. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  I  have  it  in  the  file,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  proceed,  Mrs.  Morris. 

Mrs.  Morris.  We  feel,  and  I  think  people  working  in  the  field  of 
narcotics  agree  pretty  generally,  that  you  cannot  treat  drug  addiction 
unless  you  institutionalize  the  patient.  In  fact,  California  has  recently 
adopted  a  new  law  which  says  that  it  is  illegal  for  a  doctor  to  treat 
an  out-patient  person  who  is  still  addicted. 

We  believe  that  treatment  must  be  compulsory  both  within  and 
without  the  institution;  that  is,  if  you  are  going  to  have  an  effective 
after-care  program  it  must  be  compulsory,  and  that  rehabilitation  and 
after  care  are  the  crucial  part  of  the  entire  treatment  program. 

There  is  just  one  thing  more  I  would  like  to  submit. 

One  section  of  New  York  City,  one  community,  organized  a  big 
meeting  and  did  quite  an  elaborate  educational  job  within  their  im- 
mediate area.    The  result  of  that  was  extremely  interesting. 
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This  flier  carries  the  telephone  number  of  the  narcotics  squad.  The 
narcotics  squad  tells  us  that  during  and  immediately  following  this 
program  they  received  more  valid  tips  on  pushers  and  users  than  at 
any  other  time. 

So  it  is  fairly  good  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  program. 

The  Chairman .  Mrs.  Morris,  just  for  the  record,  let  me  ask : 

You  mentioned  the  court  of  general  sessions.  Are  you  referring  to 
that  court  in  New  York  State  which  deals  with  all  juvenile  cases? 

3Irs.  Morris.  Just  within  New  York  City,  the  courts  within  New 
York  City. 

The  Chairman.  The  subcommittee  thanks  you  very  much,  Mrs. 
Morris,  for  your  presence  here  today. 

Mrs.  Morris.  Thank  you. 

I  think  you  are  doing  a  very  essential  thing  in  bringing  these  mat- 
ters to  the  public  attention. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  receive  all  the  documents  which  you  have 
discussed  with  counsel  here  today,  and  make  them  a  part  of  the  sub- 
committee's files. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Mr.  George  P.  Larrick  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  P.  LARRICK,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  OF 
FOOD  AND  DRUGS,  FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Mr.  Hannoch.  You  are  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  of  the  Federal  Government  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Just  by  way  of  quick  introduction,  you  are  familiar 
with  the  problem  of  the  use  by  juveniles  of  barbiturates  and  benze- 
drine tablets  in  order  to  give  them  a  quick  kick  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  And  you  are  going  to  testify  as  to  what  the  habits 
have  been,  what  their  practices  are,  and  what  have  been  the  results  of 
the  use  of  drugs  by  the  children? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Yes;  I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of  some  of  the 
problems  we  run  into  in  that  field. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Suppose  you  make  your  statement  and  we  will  ask 
you  questions? 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  home  address  in  Washington,  sir? 

Mr.  Larrick.  4841 13th  Street  North,  Arlington,  Va. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Larrick.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
Public  Law  215  enacted  by  the  82d  Congress  amended  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  provide  that  drugs  which 
are  too  dangerous  for  use  except  under  the  supervision  of  a  physician 
shall  be  sold  to  the  public  only  on  prescription. 

The  legislative  history  of  this  amendment  shows  that  Congress  was 
concerned  because  many  drugs  which  are  extremely  valuable  in  the 
treatment  of  serious  diseases  are  nevertheless  capable  of  causing 
serious  injury  to  individuals  who  take  them  without  proper  medical 
supervision.     It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
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tration  to  investigate  instances  where  it  appears  that  dangerous  drugs 
are  sold  to  the  lay  public  without  prescriptions. 

These  investigations  disclose  that  there  is  a  relationship  between  the 
illegal  sale  of  dangerous  drugs  and  juvenile  delinquency.  Our  prac- 
tice is  to  seek  cooperation  and  information  from  coroners,  hospitals, 
court  officials,  school  authorities,  juvenile  authorities,  newspapers,  and 
others  concerning  deaths  or  injuries  which  appear  to  have  been  caused 
by  misuse  of  prescription  drugs. 

Two  classes  of  drugs  are  most  frequently  involved  in  misuse  by 
young  people.  One  group  is  the  derivatives  of  barbituric  acid.  This 
includes  many  different  chemical  compounds  but  all  of  them  are 
generally  referred  to  by  the  public  as  "sleeping  pills."  The  second 
group  is  the  stimulant  drugs.  The  most  commonly  used  of  these  is 
amphetamine  sulfate,  better  known  under  the  proprietary  name  of 
"benzedrine." 

Medical  authorities  assert  that  both  classes  of  drugs  are  extremely 
useful  therapeutic  agents  in  the  management  of  a  wide  variety  of 
diseases  ranging  from  easing  the  pains  of  childbirth  to  depressing 
the  appetite  in  the  treatment  of  obesity. 

The  misuse  of  barbiturates  causes  a  type  of  intoxication  which  may 
lead  the  individuals  who  use  them  improperly  or  excessively  to  be 
completely  irresponsible  in  their  actions  and  to  endanger  both  them- 
selves and  other  members  of  the  community. 

The  stimulants  when  misused  produce  a  sense  of  exhilaration,  a 
feeling  of  well-being,  and  perhaps  a  bolstering  of  courage  to  the  point 
that  juveniles  may  indulge  in  antisocial  activities  ranging  from  theft 
to  the  most  degraded  sex  conduct. 

Mr.  Hannock.  The  phrases  that  you  use  are  just  high  sounding 
words  for  getting  a  good  drunk,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Larrick.  It  is  worse  than  getting  a  good  drunk  on,  I  would 
suspect,  sir. 

A  young  man  arrested  in  a  Southwestern  State  described  his  ex- 
perience with  the  drug  as  follows :  "The  pills,  benzedrine,  are  worse 
than  marihuana  because  after  you  take  them  you  are  ready  to  do  any- 
thing. A  lot  of  fights  start  that  way.  You  feel  like  you  can  lick 
anybody  and  want  to." 

Investigation  of  a  complaint  made  to  us  by  the  State  and  local  po- 
lice in  southwestern  Missouri  led  to  an  interview  with  a  16-year-old 
girl  who  stated  that  she  was  seduced  and  rendered  pregnant  while  in 
a  semiconscious  state  as  a  consequence  of  taking  amphetamines  and 
beer.  The  married  truckdriver  accused  was  considerably  older  than 
the  girl  and  was  a  chronic  user  of  amphetamines.  The  girl  stated 
that  she  had  become  a  regular  consumer  as  a  result  of  having  been  sup- 
plied them  by  truckdrivers. 

The  reports  of  our  inspectors  in  this  area  include  stories  of  wait- 
resses who  were  taking  amphetamines  and  traveling  with  transport 
truckdrivers;  of  older  people  furnishing  dangerous  drugs  to  teen- 
agers and  having  sex  relations  with  them ;  of  thefts  by  gangs  of  teen- 
age boys  who  used  stimulant  drugs  to  bolster  their  courage  and  to 
keep  them  "sharp."  Professional  peddlers  were  supplying  both  am- 
phetamines and  barbiturates  to  juveniles. 

These  investigations  led  to  a  series  of  prosecutions  in  the  Federal 
courts  against  those  engaged  in  illegally  selling  the  drugs. 
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Beginning  in  July  1950,  in  cooperation  with  police,  health,  and  ju- 
venile authorities  of  Peoria,  111.,  we  investigated  the  illegal  distribu- 
tion of  sleeping  pills  which  apparently  was  related  to  the  death  of  a 
man  who  either  fell  or  was  pushed  down  a  flight  of  stairs  following 
a  drinking  and  "goof-ball"  party  in  a  second-floor  apartment. 

]\rr.  Hannoch.  Just  one  minute.  There  is  a  question  of  semantics 
coming  up  here  all  the  time. 

What  is  a  "goof-ball  party"  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  That  is  a  certain  type  of  barbiturate.  They  have  all 
sorts  of  nicknames  for  them.  Some  are  red,  and  they  will  call  them 
redbirds;  some  of  them  yellow,  and  they  will  call  them  yellow  jackets. 

A  "goof-ball"  is  a  term  they  will  apply  to  the  sleeping  pills 
generally. 

This  death  was  followed  a  few  months  later  by  the  death  of  a  15- 
year-old  girl  from  an  overdose  of  barbiturates  with  beer. 

Investigation  showed  that  some  of  the  same  people  were  involved 
in  both  of  these  deaths.  The  ages  of  the  individuals  ranged  from  14 
to  24  years.  The  group  was  involved  in  automobile  thefts  and  petty 
thievery,  sluggings,  and  other  criminal  activities.  Most  of  the  indi- 
viduals had  criminal  records  dating  back  to  the  age  of  12  or  13  years. 

The  extensive  newspaper  publicity  that  followed  those  two  deaths 
probably  caused  a  number  of  illicit  outlets  for  sleeping  pills  to  dis- 
continue their  activities.  One  druggist,  however,  was  proved  to  be 
engaged  in  the  extensive  illegal  sale  of  these  drug  and  criminal  action 
in  Federal  court  ensued. 

"We  should  like  to  emphasize  at  this  point  that  the  fact  that  these 
drugs  can  be  and  are  misused  should  in  no  way  interfere  with  their 
legitimate  and  proper  use.  It  should  also  be  made  clear  that,  while 
most  of  the  criminal  actions  which  have  been  brought  under  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  are  against  druggists,  the  vast  majority  of 
this  honored  profession  not  only  will  not  themselves  engage  in  the  il- 
legal sale  of  dangerous  drugs  but  they  strongly  support  efforts  to 
lessen  the  evil.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Durham-Humphrey  amend- 
ment to  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  under  which  these  prosecu- 
tions are  brought  was  energetically  and  effectively  supported  by  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists. 

In  1951  the  Seattle  Police  Department  sought  the  cooperation  of 
our  inspectors  in  that  area.  They  had  arrested  four  young  men  who 
were  known  homosexuals  and  had  been  involved  in  illegal  conduct  in 
Seattle's  skid-row  section.  The  individuals  admitted  extensive  use  of 
amphetamines. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  That  is  benzedrine  ? 

Mr,  Larrick.  Benzedrine. 

One  of  our  inspectors  posed  as  a  skid-row  character  and  became 
accepted  by  the  group.  He  learned  that  their  source  of  supply  was  a 
druggist  in  the  area  who  had  sold  thousands  of  tablets  of  the  stimu- 
lant drugs  to  members  of  the  gang.  These  young  men  also  peddled 
them  to  juveniles  who  were  hanging  around  on  the  streets  in  this  area. 

A  successful  criminal  action  was  presented  to  the  Federal  court 
and  a  jail  sentence  was  imposed.  We  have  received  no  further  reports 
of  dangerous  traffic  in  this  area. 

The  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Crime  Prevention  Bureau  advised  our  St.  Louis 
office  that  they  had  received  reports  of  extensive  use  of  barbiturates 
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by  colored  high-school  students  in  one  school.  At  the  time,  the  officers 
were  holding  a  15-year-old  boy  who  had  been  found  in  a  coma  caused 
by  taking  two  nembutal  capsules  in  a  coca-cola.  Complaints  were 
also  received  from  the  parents  of  other  children  attending  this  school. 

An  investigation  showed  that  a  druggist  in  the  area  was  selling 
sleeping  pills  to  high-school  students  who  came  in  and  requested 
"lemon  tods." 

Criminal  prosecution  ensued.  The  druggist  was  fined  and  given  an 
8-month  suspended  jail  sentence.  Later  our  inspector  discovered  that 
he  had  a  large  supply  of  these  drugs  secreted  in  his  car.  The  court 
revoked  the  suspended  sentence  and  the  defendant  served  8  months 
in  jail. 

The  parents  of  a  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  high-school  boy  came  with  the 
youth  to  our  office.  The  parents  reported  that  the  boy  was  addicted 
to  barbiturates  and  had  been  for  about  4  years.  He  had  been  arrested 
repeatedly  while  under  the  influence  of  drugs  and  was  unable  to  satis- 
factorily perform  either  his  school  work  or  hold  down  a  job.  The 
parents  had  asked  the  sources  of  supply  not  to  sell  the  drugs  to  the 
boy  but  the  request  had  been  ignored. 

Investigation  showed  that  one  drugstore  was  an  important  offender 
in  the  area.  It  was  established  that  this  store  was  supplying  sleeping 
pills  and  stimulant  drugs  to  a  number  of  juveniles  in  the  area  and  to 
adults  as  well.  This  store  operated  in  collaboration  with  an  unethical 
physician  who  furnished  the  druggist  in  advance  with  a  supply  of 
signed  blank  prescriptions. 

The  druggist  when  making  illegal  sales  would  fill  in  the  name  of 
the  drug  and  of  the  purchaser;  thus  a  review  of  his  prescription  files 
appeared  to  show  entirely  legal  dispensing.  It  was  possible,  however, 
to  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  jury  the  extent  of  the  collusion  be- 
tween the  druggist  and  the  doctor.    Both  were  prosecuted  and  fined. 

Early  this  year  reports  of  teen-age  addiction  to  barbiturates  and 
misuse  of  stimulant  drugs  led  to  a  special  investigation  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Oklalioma  State  Legislature  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Representative  Robert  H.  Cunningham.  The  evidence  developed  by 
this  committee  included  testimony  by  a  "Dr."  Mitchell,  whose  license 
to  practice  medicine  was  revoked  in  1945,  that  he  had  sold  5,000  to 
6,000  dosage  units  of  amphetamines  to  various  users  within  a  90-day 
period  in  1952.  This  man  was  fined  in  Federal  court  in  1952  for  viola- 
tion of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  because  of  the 
illegal  sale  of  dangerous  drugs.  At  present  a  grand  jury  indictment 
is  pending  against  him  for  repetitious  violation  of  the  law. 

The  juvenile  Court  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  requested  our  assistance  in  deal- 
ing with  the  sale  of  amphetamines  and  barbiturates  to  a  group  of 
juveniles  in  that  city. 

The  court  officials  wrote  as  follows : 

Dear  Sir  :  This  court  is  requesting  your  assistance  in  rejiard  to  a  number  of 
Tulsa  druggists  who  are  selling  benzedrine  to  juveniles  without  a  prescription. 

The  court  at  this  time  has  one  juvenile  who  is  on  probation,  and  purchasing 
benzedrine  frequently  from  various  drugstores.  He  purchases  it  under  the  pre- 
tense of  using  it  for  a  nasal  spray. 

The  court  has  arranged  psychiatric  help  for  this  disturber!  juvenile,  but  unless 
we  can  gain  the  cooperation  of  local  druggists,  this  treatment  will  be  fruit- 
less.   We  have  cautioned  the  druggist,  but  this  has  been  of  no  avail. 

We  would  also  like  to  inform  you  that  at  the  present  time  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  an  investigation  of  juveniles'  taking  pills  which  make  them  drowsy,  talk 
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irrationally,  lose  coordination,  and  pass  out.     We  believe  the  pills  to  be  some 
type  of  barbitols. 

Please  advise  by  letter  of  any  assistance  you  could  render. 

The  following  cooperative  investigation  with  the  local  authorities 
led  to  the  development  of  one  criminal  case.  At  about  the  same  time 
a  publicity  program  was  conducted  by  the  local  press.  The  combined 
result  of  these  actions  was  apparently  salutary. 

During  1951  complaints  from  juvenile  officers,  law  enforcement 
officials,  and  parents  led  to  an  investigation  in  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.  Our  files  contain  reports  of  juvenile  girls  committed  to  the 
State  reformatory  at  Gainesville,  Tex.,  on  various  charges  including 
prostitution,  shoplifting,  and  drug  addiction. 

A  15-year-old  girl  was  interviewed  at  the  State  reformatory ;  she  had 
been  arrested  as  a  prostitute  in  a  small  hotel  where  she  had  been  plying 
this  trade  for  almost  3  years. 

One  15-year-old  boy  had  been  arrested  on  two  occasions  for  auto 
theft  and  once  for  burglary.  These  youths  were  constant  users  of 
drugs,  particularly  barbiturates  and  amphetamines.  Both  adult  and 
juvenile  peddlers  were  supplying  the  drugs  to  juveniles. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Mr.  Larrick,  I  am  wondering  if  I  might  do  this: 
I  look  through  your  report  and  I  see  it  is  a  series  of  incidents  as  a 
result' of  a  very  thorough  investigation.  I  am  wondering  whether  I 
could  ask  you  some  questions  generally  ? 

Mr.  Larkick.  Surely. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Cannot  these  children  ^et  all  those  barbiturates  and 
tablets  from  the  medicine  chest,  from  their  mother  and  father  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  It  depends  on  how  well  the  mother  and  father  take 
care  of  the  medicine  chest. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  But,  if  the  mother  and  father  don't  know  the  effect 
on  the  children,  how  can  they  keep  it  away  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  They  should  know. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Has  anybody  tried  to  educate  them  as  to  what  could 
happen  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  I  think  the  practice  of  the  average  competent  physi- 
cian who  is  well  informed  is  to  advise  people  as  to  the  danger  of  letting 
drugs  of  this  sort  be  loose  in  the  household.  I  think  there  are  many 
people  who  pay  no  attention  to  that  advice.  But  I  do  think  physicians 
generally  give  that  advice. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  think  the  average  person  knows  anything 
about  the  effects  these  drugs  have  on  youngsters  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Probably  not  in  great  detail. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Can  I  go  in  and  buy  nasal  benzedrine  for  a  cold,  and 
can  I  take  it  and  chew  allthat  substance  they  have  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  You  could  have  3  years  ago.  But  when  we  gathered 
together  a  great  mass  of  evidence  from  almost  every  State  of  the 
Union  showing  that  that  practice  was  being  followed  extensively,  we 
went  to  Smith,  Klein  &  French,  who  make  that  product,  and  they 
voluntarily  took  it  off  the  market  from  coast  to  coast  and  they  replaced 
it  with  another  item  which  we  feel  is  not  capable  of  that  effect. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  That  was  one  of  the  common  sources  of  benzedrine, 
was  it? 

Mr.  Larrick.  It  was  very  inexpensive,  easily  usable,  and  it  was  ter- 
ribly misused. 
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Mr.  Hannoch,  You  could  chew  it  like  chewing  gum  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  What  do  they  do  with  tlie  benzedrine  and  sleeping 
pills  now  ?     Do  they  mix  it  with  "coke"  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Water;  they  are  more  apt  to  take  beer,  liquor,  coca- 
cola. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Does  your  department  issue  any  literature  to  educate 
parents  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  No,  sir.  We  have  no  facilities  for  that  sort  of  activity. 
We  put  out  press  releases  and  an  occasional  item.  We  are  not  an 
educational  group. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  But  there  is  nothing  being  done  by  the  commissioner 
of  education  or  anything  like  that  to  put  that  down  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  This  problem  that  you  have  now  described  to  us, 
which  seems  to  be  getting  rather  extensive,  isn't  that  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  some  public  distribution  of  educational 
material  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  I  would  think  so,  sir.  But  when  I  only  have  25 
inspectors  to  police  this  whole  problem,  I  don't  want  to  take  2  in- 
spectors to  start  educating. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  I  am  not  criticizing  it.  I  know  what  the  answer  to 
this  thing  is. 

Are  all  these  drugs  now  required  to  be  dispensed  by  prescription  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  You  have  how  many  men  to  do  this  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Larrick.  We  have  25  man-years  we  can  afford  to  put  on  this 
project.  We  have  to  regulate  $250  billion  worth  of  food,  drugs,  and 
cosmetics. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  You  have  that  many  men  to  try  to  control  the  prob- 
lem throughout  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  you  move  them  from  section  to  section,  or  do  you 
distribute  them  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  We  distribute  them  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  if  they  become  known,  we  transfer  them. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  do  you  get  help  from  the  States? 

Mr.  Larrick.  We  get  considerable  help  from  the  States,  but  the 
States  don't  have  many  facilities  to  work  on  this. 

A  recent  survey  that  we  just  barely  completed  showed  that  in  18 
States  there  is  no  enforcement  by  State  inspectors  at  all,  and  there 
were  only  4  that  had  the  time  of  more  than  1  man  to  put  on  it  in  the 
whole  United  States. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Does  the  use  of  these  barbiturates  and  benzedrine 
become  habit-forming? 

Mr.  Larrick.  The  best  medical  view  today  is  that  barbiturates 
taken  in  large  doses,  as  these  people  do  take  them,  is  definitely  habit- 
forming  and  addicting. 

I  just  say  the  current  view  is  that  the  amphetamines  are  not  addict- 
ing in  the  sense  that  if  you  stop  it  you  suffer  physical  harm.  But  they 
are  certainly  habit-forming  in  the  sense  that  you  come  to  want  more 
of  them. 
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Mr.  Hannocii.  How  many  of  these  benzedrine  tablets  do  you  have 
to  take  to  get  a  good  jag  on? 

Mv.  Lahrick.  That  depends  somewhat  on  how  accustomed  you  are 
to  them.  But  I  should  say  that  a  juvenile  could  get  a  very  definite 
jag  on  with  two  of  them. 

Mr.  Haxnoch.  What  do  they  cost? 

Mr.  Laruick.  It  depends  on  whether  they  are  bootlegged  to  him  or 
not.  If  it  was  sold  on  legitimate  prescription,  it  would  cost  a  few 
cents;  on  other  channels,  from  10  cents  to  a  dollar  apiece.  It  depends 
on  what  the  traffic  will  bear. 

Mr,  Haxxoch.  Are  there  sources  other  than  drugstores  where  they 
can  be  bought,  such  as  a  chain  store  or  suj^ermarket? 

Mr.  Larrick.  No,  sir;  not  legally.  They  are  trafficked  in  back 
rooms  of  bars,  bootlegged  various  ways.  But  the  only  legitimate 
outlet  is  a  drugstore  with  a  registered  pharmacist. 

Mr.  Haxnocii.  But  some  time  ago  wasn't  there  a  manufacturing 
cofmpany  that  sent  out  literature  and  said  if  you  want  these  all  you 
have  to  do  is  send  a  postcard,  signing  Dr.  Hendrickson  or  any  other 
name,  and  you  could  get  them  through  the  mail? 

Mr.  Larrick.  You  have  in  mind  sleepmg  pills  ? 

Mr.  Hannocii.  Yes. 

Mr.  Larrick.  There  is  one  firm  that  has  a  number  of  physicians  in 
their  employ  who  treat  epileptics  by  mail.  They  employ  what  they 
consider  means  of  being  sure  they  are  epileptics.  We  are  not  entirely 
sure  tliat  we  think  their  practices  are  proper.  But  we  haven't  brought 
tlie  question  l)efore  the  coui-ts  for  determination  as  yet. 

The  CiiAiK.MAX.  I  have  one  question.  Commissioner.  To  what 
extent  do  you  think  that  your  administration  needs  legislation  to 
enable  you  to  better  enforce  the  hnv  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  T  Jini  not  prepared.  Senator,  to  speak  for  the  Depart- 
ment on  legislation.  Mrs.  Hobby  quite  pro})erly  wants  any  recom- 
mended legislation  to  be  considered  by  herself. 

I  think  I  could  say  that  in  this  field  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  deal 
with  bootlegging  of  the  barbiturates  and  amphetamines,  because  our 
authority  ivsts  on  the  intei'state-connnerce  clause  of  the  Constitution. 
And  if  you  find  a  l)unch  of  these  things  in  the  back  room  of  a  bar,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  pi-ove  they  moved  in  interstate  commerce.  Many 
times  we  can't  prove  that  and,  therefore,  just  have  to  let  it  slide. 

The  Chairman.  Conunissioner,  will  you  consult  with  Secretary 
Hobby  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Larrick.  I  should  like  to  say  that  one  thing  is  that  we  could  do 
more  if  we  had  more  money. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  pose  the  question  to  her  that  I  posed  to 
you  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  I  will  be  delighted  to,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  she  has  recommendations,  the  committee 
will  receive  them  with  open  arms. 

Mr.  Larrick.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  your  appearance  here  today.  And 
thank  the  Secretary  for  your  appearance  as  well. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Mr.  Cunning-ham? 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ROBERT  0.   CUNNINGHAM,  STATE  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, FIRST  DISTRICT,  STATE  OF  OKLAHOMA 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  been  the  policy  of  this  subcommittee  up 
to  this  point,  but  we  have  reached  the  phase  in  the  investigation  where 
we  will  swear  all  witnesses.  We  have  felt  that  up  to  this  stage  of  our 
inquiry  we  were  seeking  competent  expert  advice.  However,  your 
situation  falls  into  a  different  category,  Mr.  Cunningham. 

As  I  understand  it  from  counsel,  your  testimony  may  involve  people 
who  are  not  yet  indicted,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Yes;  I  believe  that  is  correct.  Some  of  them 
have  been  indicted  and  are  awaiting  trial,  and  some  have  not  been 
indicted. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  circumstances  and  for  your  protection 
and  the  protection  of  the  subcommittee,  I  think  I  better  swear  you. 

Do  you  swear  that  the  testimony  that  you  will  give  before  this  sub- 
committee will  be  tlie  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Counsel,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Can  you  give  us  your  address,  Mr.  Cunningham? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I  reside  in  Oklahoma  City,  and  my  occupation, 
I  am  in  the  advertising  and  publishing  business.  I  am  a  member  of 
tlie  house  of  representatives  from  Oklahoma  Cit}-  in  the  State 
legislature. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  And  as  part  of  your  legislative  work,  were  you 
affiliated  with  a  commission  that  investigated  the  problem  that  we 
talked  about  the  last  few  minutes,  of  barbiturates  and  benzedrine 
drugs  in  Oklahoma  ? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I  was  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  what  it  was  that  resulted  in 
the  creation  of  the  commission  ?    Was  it  a  committee,  or  a  commission  ? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  It  was  a  committee ;  house  committee  of  the  23d 
session  of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  What  was  it  that  caused  the  creation  of  the 
committee? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Along  about  last  October,  November,  and 
December  and  the  early  weeks  of  Januar}'^  of  this  year,  the  Oklahoma 
City  Police  Department  began  to  have  a  large  number  of  complaints 
of  wliiit  we  might  call  hoodlums  or  gang  fights,  and  in  arresting  these 
juveniles  continuously — in  fact  on  almost  all  of  their  persons — -they 
found  barbiturates  or  forms  of  narcotic  drugs.  It  naturally  caused 
a  wide  spread  of  newspaper  and  radio  and  television  notoriety. 

Then  the  announcement  came  forth  from  the  police  department  that 
there  were  250  drug  addicts  among  juveniles  in  Oklahoma  City  alone. 
We  thought  it  was  high  time  that  if  there  were  that  many  in  Oklahoma 
City  alone,  that  something  should  be  done  about  it.  Either  there  w^as 
a  lack  of  law,  or  lack  of  law  enforcement,  or  lack  of  money  in  the 
enforcement  agencies.  That  was  the  primary  reason  that  the  com- 
mittee was  formed. 

However,  we  did  not  confine  our  work  to  the  juvenile  situation. 
We  went  into  the  wholesale  houses,  the  drugs,  the  medical  houses  and 
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the  doctors,  and  the  drug  pushers  to  try  to  dig  out  the  source  of  the 
drug. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Will  you  tell  us  what  your  investigation  disclosed, 
and  accentuating  as  far  as  you  can,  the  problem  of  the  juveniles? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  We  bore  out  the  facts  of  the  local  police  depart- 
ment. There  were  approximately  250  boys  and  girls  in  the  Oklahoma 
City  metropolitan  area  who  were  using  the  drugs  at  the  time  the  in- 
vestigation started. 

Mr.  Haxnoch.  When  you  talk  about  the  drugs 

Mr.  Cunningham,  Barbiturates  and  narcotics. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  When  you  talk  about  the  heroin  and  marihuana, 
just  distinguish  it. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  All  right. 

We  had  about  250  using  barbiturates.  I  would  say  for  60  percent  of 
those,  we  didn't  agree  with  the  police  department  that  they  were 
addicted.  They  were  thrill  seekers,  or,  you  might  say,  boys  and  girls 
that  were  taking  a  dare.  They  had  heard  that  other  boys  and  girls 
had  used  it  and  they  were  trying  it  out. 

Fortunately,  I  believe  our  committee  had  a  part  in  bringing  that  to 
a  halt.  We  subpenaed  every  one  of  these  boys  and  girls  before  the 
committee,  with  Mom  and  Papa ;  they  didn't  come  alone.  If  Mom 
and  Papa  didn't  come,  we  went  out  after  them,  we  sent  two  crime 
bureau  men  with  a  subpena  and  brought  them  to  the  hearing. 

In  most  cases  the  mother  and  father  were  willing  to  come  before 
the  committee.  We  asked  the  cooperation  of  the  radio  and  press  and 
television  not  to  televise  these  boys  and  girls,  and  the  press  did  not 
use  their  names  unless  they  had  committed  a  felony,  for  instance,  of 
breaking  into  a  drugstore  or  something  of  that  nature.  But  we  did 
not  embarrass  the  father  or  mother. 

For  that  reason  I  think  we  had  a  lot  of  success.  Yet,  we  let  the 
newspapers  tell  the  story  of  the  boys  and  ^irls. 

At  the  same  time,  the  boys  and  girls  realized  that  we  had  caught  up 
with  them,  we  knew  what  was  going  on  and  they  had  learned  their 
lesson. 

Then  we  had  probably  a  good  75  boys  and  girls  in  Oklahoma  City 
that  were  definitely  using  it,  and  they  were  almost  beyond  repair. 
With  them  we  had  a  psychiatrist 

The  Chairman.  Again  you  are  talking  about  barbiturates  ? 

Mr.  CuNNiNGPiAM.  Yes.  I  will  get  to  the  narcotics  and  marihuana 
later. 

We  had  a  State  psychiatrist,  the  head  of  our  mental  health  depart- 
ment. We  used  his  facilities  and  he  was  very  cooperative.  We  would 
have  the  mother  and  father  and  the  boy  and  girl  where  we  thought 
that  they  were  really  in  trouble,  confer  with  the  surgeon,  a  doctor,  a 
medical  doctor,  and  the  psychiatrist,  in  an  attempt  to  work  out  some 
kind  of  a  plan  to  get  them  back  on  even  keel. 

We  do  not  agi^ee  with  some  of  the  testimony  and  statements  that  have 
been  given  this  committee.  I  know  that  they  feel  that  they  were  right. 
We  found  that  most  of  our  boys  and  girls  before  our  committee  did 
not  come  from  the  wrong  side  of  the  track,  they  came  from  the  better 
class  of  people.  In  fact,  their  mothers  were  heads  of  leagues  and 
associations,  and  their  fathers  sometimes  were  professional  men  or 
businessmen;  in  any  event  the  white-collar  class. 
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The  mother  was  usually  so  busy  attending  teas  and  various  church 
goings-on  in  the  community  and  the  father  was  busy  making  an  honest 
living  that  a  lot  of  times  it  was  our  decision  they  didn't  give  the  time 
to  little  John  or  Mary  that  they  should,  and  there  was  no  discipline. 

I  made  76  raids  with  our  crime  bureau  men  that  were  assigned  to 
our  committee.  We  had  2  detectives  from  the  local  police  department, 
and  the  Federal  Pure  Food  and  Drug  people  let  us  have  2  men.  They 
worked  with  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Agency  and  had  one  man  that 
stayed  with  the  committee  all  the  time.  We  would  gather  information 
from  these  boys  and  girls  in  preconference. 

We  determined  where  there  was  a  raid  to  be  made  and  we  made 
these  raids.  I  made  it  my  business,  I  wanted  to  see  firsthand  what  was 
going  on. 

There  would  be  sex  parties,  the  girls  and  boys  would  be  in  the  nude, 
we  found  homosexuals,  ranging  all  the  way  clown  from  13,  14  years 
of  age,  up  to  18. 

And  talk  about  wild  parties,  they  were  having  them.  To  get  in 
you  would  have  to  bust  the  door  down  in  some  cases.  I  mean  they 
didn't  intend  to  let  you  in. 

Some  of  them  were  hopped  up  on  these  "goof  balls,"  drinking  them 
with  beer.  These  kids  would  refer  to  it  as  a  "pad"  instead  of  an  apart- 
ment. They  would  have  some  girl  around  18  or  19  years  old  rent  this 
"pad"  or  apartment  for  them,  usually  in  a  nice  part  of  town. 

Now,  we  did  not  find  any  of  these  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks. 

We  looked.  Our  interpretation  was  that  they  all  would  be  on  the 
wrong  side,  but  they  didn't  happen  to  be  there.  They  would  be  in  the 
good  part  of  the  residential  apartment  houses,  where  you  had  good 
people  living. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  They  would  rent  an  apartment  ? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  For  a  clay? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  No.  They  rent  it  for  a  month,  and  pay  a  month 
in  advance,  or  2  months.  They  had  money.  They  had  their  allow- 
ances. These  boys  and  girls  had  allowances  from  their  parents.  They 
came  from  the  better  class  of  people.  The  people  on  the  other  side 
of  town  did  not  have  money  to  give  to  the  boys  and  girls.  I  am  told 
that  there  are  probably  some  of  that  type  over  there,  but  not  as  many 
of  them  as  on  the  other  side  of  town.  In  fact,  we  did  not  find  any, 
and  we  did  look. 

These  boys  and  girls  would  get  in  these  apartment  houses,  and  after 
the  newspaper  publicity  about  the  committee  hearings  and  the  work 
being  done  the  neighbors  would  call  in  and  report  a  party.  Then  the 
police  would  make  their  investigation  and  find  these  wild  parties. 
They  would  find  barbiturates.  But  the  kids  soon  got  wise  and  started 
flushing  the  drugs  down  the  toilets.    Then  there  was  no  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  age  range? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  All  the  way  from  13  and  14  to  18.  We  have  this 
problem  in  Oklahoma,  and  I  am  satisfied  other  States  have  the  same 
problem.  We  cannot  put  a  girl  in  jail  under  18  years  of  age.  In 
other  words,  the  police  cannot  lock  a  young  lady  up  who  is  under 
18.  We  can  put  a  boy  in  jail  16  and  up.  That  is  one  of  those  things. 
Even  for  a  traffic  offense,  if  a  boy  drives  through  a  town  carelessly  or 
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recklessly,  we  can  put  liim  in  jail.  But  if  a  girl  does  we  cannot.  She 
laughs  at  the  cops  and  says,  "What  are  you  goin^  to  do  about  it?" 
That  is  something  for  the  local  authorities  on  the  local  level  that  has 
to  be  done. 

We  had  one  boy  testify  before  our  committee  whose  name  was 
Otis  Hoover.  In  my  opinion,  I  would  consider  him  definitely  an 
addict  now.  He  has  gone  to  the  narcotics  stage,  the  morphine  and  the 
codeine.  I  would  not  say  that  he  was  past  repair.  We  sent  him  to 
Lexington  and  he  would  not  stay.  It  caused  so  much  trouble  that 
they  did  not  keep  him.  He  started  out  using  "bennies"  at  the  age  of 
14.    He  would  use  his  lunch  money. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  been  indicted  and  convicted  ? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  No,  sir,  they  have  not  convicted  any  of  these 
kids  for  using  yet.  He  would  travel  all  the  way  across  Oklahoma 
City  to  buy  his  drugs  at  a  nickel  a  shot.  He  would  give  a  nickel  for 
a  "bennie." 

Mr.  Hannoch.  What  is  a  "bennie"? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Benzedrine.  He  was  one  of  the  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  I  would  say,  because  he  was  not  from  the  better  class.  He  lived 
in  what  you  might  call  a  white-collar  section  of  the  town,  but  w^as  not 
from  the  better  class.  His  father  worked  at  a  packinghouse,  was  a 
white-collar  worker  but  of  moderate  means.  The  boy  delivered  papers 
in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  took  all  of  his  money  to  buy  his 
"bennies."  Then  he  got  to  the  stage  that  if  the  "bennies"  did  not  do 
any  good  he  went  to  "yellowjackets"  and  beer.  Gradually  he  went  to 
morphine.  He  began  to  get  into  some  scrapes.  He  was  in  trouble  con- 
tinuously with  tlie  juvenile  authorities.  He  has  a  thick  file  at  the 
police  department.  There  is  nothing  so  serious  in  it  however  as  to  put 
him  in  the  penitentiary.  They  have  not  made  a  case  on  him  yet,  but  he 
admits  he  is  a  drug  addict  and,  in  our  opinion,  he  probably  is.  His 
arm  is  completely  eaten  up.    That  is  his  main  line  of  existence. 

There  is  another  young  fellow,  Pat  Kirschner,  who  was  an  orphan 
boy  from  a  broken  home.  He  started  out  when  he  was  about  15. 
We  got  him  straightened  out.  Some  friends  took  him  in  their  home 
and  they  had  a  young  daughter  and  young  son.  It  was  a  very  wealthy 
family,  and  they  tried  to  straighten  him  out  and  give  him  an  educa- 
tion. However,  he  went  haywire.  Today  he  is  in  the  penitentiary. 
The  case  was  made  on  him  for  breaking  and  entering.  We  have  a 
large  amount  of  breaking  and  entering  by  juveniles. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  is  he  now  ? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  He  was  18. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  was  he  when  he  started  this  business  ? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  He  testified  he  was  15  then. 

We  have  a  large  amount  of  breaking  and  entering  where  they 
break  into  a  drugstore  and  take  a  carton  of  cigarettes  and  narcotics 
and  barbiturates. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  How  do  they  know  where  they  are  ? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  A  drug  addict  is  pretty  intelligent.  They  can 
case  a  drugstore  like  that  [indicating].  They  can  tell  you  everything 
in  the  drugstore.  They  go  into  a  drugstore,  drink  a  coke,  watch  the 
pharmacist  behind  the  counter.  They  know  where  the  pills  are.  They 
know  the  pills  better  than  you  or  I. 
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The  Chairmax.  You  used  the  term  "yellowjacket  and  beer.''  What 
do  you  mean,  sting  the  beer? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  The  "yellowjacket"  puts  a  pretty  good  sting  in 
it.    I  never  did  drink  one. 

The  Chairman.  I  never  heard  the  expression. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  What  is  a  "yellowjacket"? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  It  is  a  barbiturate.  "Yellowjackets,"  "redbirds," 
"bluebirds,"  phenobarbitols. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  That  is  the  color  ? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  That  is  right.  You  read  in  the  paper  about 
these  people  up  here  standing  on  their  constitutional  rights.  Our 
boys  and  girls  back  there  stand  on  their  rights  more  than  these  people 
do  up  here.  They  perform.  They  are  experts.  You  would  ask  them 
a  question  and  they  would  stand  up  and  cite  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment like  this  to  you.  They  are  pretty  smart.  They  just  about 
floored  us. 

To  get  back  on  the  story  here,  these  kids  from  one  high  school  kept 
one  of  our  druggists,  who  is  now  indicted  awaiting  trial,  both  in 
Federal  court  and  State  court,  very  busy.  It  is  the  K.  &  W.  Drugstore 
in  Oklahoma  City.  He  sold  100,000  "bennies"  in  a  year's  time  without 
one  prescription,  not  one  prescription.  You  understand  that  you  sell 
a  benzedrine  tablet.  It  is  labeled  on  the  bottle  "To  be  issued  by  a 
doctor,  filled  by  registered  pharmacist  upon  doctor's  orders."  He 
did  not  have  one  prescription.  In  a  3-month  period  we  checked  him 
with  the  Federal  Pure  Food  and  Drug  people,  kept  a  close  check. 
He  made  spot  business  with  juveniles  and  adults.  He  sold  between 
5  and  10  thousand. 

A  few  minutes  ago  you  mentioned  about  these  drug  houses  sending 
these  barbiturates  to  anybody  who  would  sign  their  name  "doctor." 
We  found  that  in  Oklahoma  City.  They  furnished  you  the  post  cards 
there.  You  signed  your  name  Dr.  Tom  Johnson,  or  whatever  name 
you  wanted  to  use,  or  your  own  name.  They  would  ship  it  out  c.  o.  d., 
and  some  of  them  even  had  open  accounts.  They  were  no  more  doctors 
than  we  are.    It  was  very,  very  easy. 

One  of  our  leading  drug  houses  in  Oklahoma  City,  whose  name 
I  won't  use — that  druggist  has  straightened  out;  I  think  he  is  flying 
right;  maybe  he  was  an  eager  beaver  for  the  money — but  he  would 
sell  anybody  if  he  signed  his  name  "doctor."  When  we  had  him 
before  the  committee  he  operated  under  the  assumption  that  it  was 
the  hired  help  that  did  that.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  hired  help 
would  do  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  transfer  business 
in  4  or  5  years,  and  when  a  man  is  a  registered  druggist  who  owns  a 
wholesale  house. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  ago  was  this? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  This  year.  We  subpenaed  all  of  his  records  for 
several  years  back.  He  had  a  carload  of  them.  We  put  auditors  to 
work  on  the  records  and  pulled  out  everybody  and  checked  them  to 
see  if  they  had  a  license.  To  everybody  that  did  not  have  a  license, 
we  issued  a  subpena.    We  had  a  roomful. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  You  mean  a  roomful  of  people  who  were  not 
doctors  ? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Signing  prescriptions? 
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Mr.  Cunningham.  That  is  right.  They  would  sign  these  post 
cards.  It  was  not  a  prescription.  They  would  sign  a  post  card  to 
get  the  barbiturates. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  I  am  talking  about  the  druggist  who  goes  through 
the  formality  of  getting  a  prescription.  Do  you  find  a  lot  of  these 
forged  prescriptions,  phony  prescriptions? 

Mr,  Cunningham.  There  is  a  whole  file  of  them  right  here.  We 
have  people  in  the  penitentiary  on  some  of  these.  Here  is  one  forged, 
signed  by  '"Dr."  Tobey  Marshall.  He  is  no  more  a  doctor  than  the 
man  in  the  moon.  He  is  a  graduate  of  San  Quentin  Penitentiary  for 
robbery  with  firearms  and  for  forgery  in  Oklahoma.  He  was  on  parole 
from  the  penitentiary  at  Oklahoma.  He  posed  as  a  doctor,  and  this 
prescription  is  issued  to  Hank  Williams.  He  is  the  famous  cowboy 
singer.  We  thouglit  we  had  a  case  on  it.  Some  medical  people  said 
that  this  is  what  killed  Hank  Williams.  It  was  a  prescription  for 
chloryl  hydrate  capsules.  The  only  reason  charges  were  not  filed  for 
manslaughter  or  murder  on  this  man  is  because  of  the  interstate  tech- 
nicalities. The  prescription  was  written  in  Oklahoma  City,  filled  in 
Texas,  taken  in  Alabama,  and  he  died  in  Virginia.  So  you  can  figure 
that  out.  We  did  a  lot  of  work  on  the  thing.  The  county  attorneys 
in  tlie  various  States,  the  district  attorneys,  tried  to  wrap  up  a  charge 
to  indict  the  man  for  more  than  we  could  give  him  in  Oklahoma,  We 
had  him  in  the  penitentiary  for  3  years.  This  man  is  a  very  shrewd 
man. 

The  Ciiair:man.  Is  the  chair  correct  in  assuming  that  these  facts 
that  you  just  have  been  relating,  are  supported  by  testimony  taken  in 
courts  ? 

Mr.  Cunningham,  Sworn  testimony  taken  before  the  House 
Narcotics  Committee. 

The  Chairman.  But  subsequently  men  were  prosecuted? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  This  man  here — the  way  we  got  him  in  the  pen- 
itentiary was  by  revoking  his  Oklahoma  parole. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  suppose  he  confessed  ? 

]Mr.  Cunningham.  We  had  him  in  the  penitentiary  for  check 
forgery  and  gave  him  a  parole.  When  we  came  upon  this  evidence 
here  we  started  to  look  for  him  to  issue  a  subpena,  and  we  found  him 
in  Plouston,  Tex.  He  violated  his  parole.  The  legislature  asked  the 
Pardon  Board  of  Oklahoma  to  revoke  his  parole  because  he  was  out 
of  State  without  permission. 

The  Chairman.  There  must  be  some  sworn  testimony  covering  this. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I  have  it  here. 

The  Chairman,  That  could  be  made  available  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr,  Cunningham,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hannoch,  I  suppose  somewhere  along  the  line  the  income  tax 
people  came  in? 

Mr.  Cunningham,  They  sure  did.  We  turned  it  over  to  the  intel- 
ligence Department  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  Where  we 
could  not  get  them  we  let  the  Revenue  people  have  it  to  see  if  they 
could  work  on  them. 

In  mentioning  this  Tobey  Marshall,  this  is  a  peculiar  case.  This 
man  looks  like  a  doctor;  he  acts  like  a  doctor;  he  talks  like  a  doctor, 
and  he  fooled  our  leading  doctors  in  Oklahoma  City.     His  closest  as- 
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sociates  were  leading  surgeons  of  Oklahoma  City.     He  would  work 
for  them  as  an  associate  doctor. 

The  Chairman.  He  had  everything  but  the  education  and  the  cer- 
tificate ? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  He  had  the  certificate,  Senator.  We  called  him 
before  the  committee  and  challenged  him  on  using  the  name  doctor. 
He  said,  "I  am  an  M.  D."  He  pulled  out  a  certificate  from  the  Chi- 
cago School  of  xlpplied  Arts  and  the  Berlin  University.  It  reeled  us 
back  on  our  feet.  They  were  all  phonies.  We  cited  him  for  perjury, 
filed  charges  against  him,  and  he  confessed  and  said  that  he  was  a 
phony. 

We  found  out  about  this  man  by  accident.  A  leading  businessman, 
a  professional  man  in  Oklahoma  City  whose  wife  was  a  young  woman, 
an  alcoholic,  was  being  treated  by  this  doctor.  One  morning  he 
dumped  her  out  in  this  man's  front  yard  at  5 :  30  a.  m.,  and  the  man  got 
the  tag  number.  The  first  we  had  ever  heard  of  this,  I  might  say. 
They  turned  the  tag  over  to  our  committee.  We  checked  with  the 
Crime  Bureau,  found  out  it  belonged  to  "Dr."  Tobey  Marshall.  We 
could  never  find  him  home.  We  issued  a  search  warrant  to  search  his 
apartment,  and  we  found  these  phony  records.  "Wl^en  we  got  him  be- 
fore the  committee  we  found  out  he  had  been  writing  prescriptions  for 
teen-agers,  anybody  that  wanted  a  prescription  for  the  price.  It  did 
not  make  any  difference  who  it  was.  He  would  treat  anybody  for  any- 
tliing. 

After  he  had  his  parole  revoked  and  we  were  holding  him  for 
further  questioning,  he  got  on  the  telephone,  and  from  our  leading 
drugstores,  not  small  drugstores,  but  the  five  biggest  drugstores  in 
Oklahoma  City,  he  ordered  up  a  truckload  of  barbiturates  without  a 
prescription.  He  called  on  the  telephone  and  used  a  doctor's  name 
in  town.  He  said,  "I  am  Dr.  So  and  So,  will  you  send  me  75  of  this 
and  75  of  that?"  He  had  them  sent  to  a  house  two  blocks  from  the 
police  station.  He  was  using  the  police  station  telephone.  He  told 
us  he  could  do  it.  We  doubted  him.  He  got  on  the  telephone  and  he 
did  it. 

T\nint  I  am  pointing  out  is,  we  blame  the  druggist.  We  blame  the 
good  druggist  who  is  honest.  They  are  so  anxious  to  make  a  sale, 
thev  believe  anything.  Surely  the  druggists  of  America,  not  only  in 
Oklahoma,  are  not  that  hard  up  for  business.  I  am  hard  up  for  busi- 
ness in  my  printing  business,  but  I  am  not  going  to  print  United 
States  money  to  get  it.  I  just  feel  that  the  druggists  and  the  doctors 
of  the  United  States,  instead  of  them  always  being  afraid  of  some- 
body giving  them  political  medichie — well,  I  will  just  say  that  we  take 
this  material  about  these  M.  D.'s  that  were  operating  with  such 
phonies  as  this,  take  the  testimony,  but  nothing  is  done.  You  hear 
after  the  record  is  written  the  reason  they  did  not  do  anything  about 
it  is  thev  hated  to  have  a  politician  dictating  to  them. 

Mr.  Hannocpi.  What  legislation  did  you  require  in  Oklahoma  to 
meet  this  problem,  and  were  you  successful  in  getting  it? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  We  introduced  house  bill  1195  and  passed  it 
almost  unanimously  in  the  House.  But  when  it  ffot  over  to  the  senate 
that  was  a  different  storv.  The  senators  are  a  little  more  polished  in 
poliKics  tlian  we  were.     The  manufacturers  of  barbiturates  from  N"ew 
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York  and  the  Eastern  States  set  up  headquarters  in  big  hotels  in 
Oklahoma  City.  The  whisky  flowed.  The  fast  talk  flowed  and  the 
bill  was  killed  in  the  senate.  It  never  even  got  out  to  where  it  could 
get  a  breath  of  fresh  air.     There  is  no  secret  about  that. 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  this  thing.  The  barbiturate  manufac- 
turers of  these  "bennies"  make  them  for  a  fraction  of  a  cent  apiece. 
They  sell  them  out  to  anybody  that  wants  to  buy  them.  They  think 
more  of  the  dollar  than  the  youth  of  America.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  the  only  agency — Congress  is  the  only  one — that  can  put  their 
foot  down.  We  cannot  do  it  with  local  legislatures.  These  barbitu- 
rate manufacturers  come  to  me  and  talk  to  me  to  get  me  to  pull  my 
horns  in.  When  the  house  bill  was  up  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 
The  house  would  not  pull  their  horns  in,  and  they  killed  it  in  the 
senate.  We  should  have  pulled  our  horns  in  and  taken  a  little  instead 
of  nothing.  We  felt  that  this  control  measure  was  needed  in  Okla- 
homa, and  we  did  not  get  what  we  wanted.  We  got  one  thing  out  of 
it,  however.  We  made  a  life  sentence  with  the  courts — we  can  put  a 
life  sentence  on  a  man  who  sells  barbiturates,  marihuana,  or  narcotics 
to  anyone  under  21.  For  the  first  offense,  $1,000  fine,  up  to  3  years  in 
the  penitentiarv:  for  the  second  offense,  7  j-ears'  minimum  sentence, 
up  to  life  with'a  $10,000  fine. 

We  have  put  the  fear  of  God  into  some  of  them  that  were  trying 
to  be  halfway  honest  and  just  taking  a  chance  for  a  fast  dollar.  It 
ran  those  boys  out  of  business.  It  ran  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  the  K.  &  W. 
Drugstore,  out  of  business.  He  sold  his  drugstore  last  Monday.  He 
is  indicted  by  the  Federal  and  State  courts. 

Mr.  Haxxoch.  You  used  a  phrase  a  few  moments  ago  that  I  saw 
being  written  down,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  the  idea  that  you 
really  meant.  You  said  you  should  have  taken  a  little  instead  of  get- 
ting nothing.     You  are  talking  about  legislation,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  CuxxiNGHAM.  ^^Hiat  I  meant  is,  if  we  would  have  taken  the 
suggestion  of  some  of  the  fast-talking  lawyers  that  came  from  New 
York  and  Xew  Jersey  and  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  and  made  the 
bill  milder,  at  least  we  would  have  legislation  on  the  books  in  Okla- 
homa.    Instead  of  that,  tlie  whole  business  was  killed  in  the  senate. 

The  Chairmax.  How  did  we  get  a  New  Jersey  lawyer  out  in 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I  don't  know,  but  they  got  there  in  a  hurry  when 
the  house  passed  this. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Do  j'ou  think  that  the  problem  against  which  you 
are  fighting  and  about  which  we  are  laughing,  but  which  is  really  very 
serious,  can  be  aided  by  Federal  legislation  not  now  on  the  books  ? 

Mr.  Cunningha3i.  I  do  not  think  j-ou  need  too  much  additional 
legislation.  We  probably  have  too  much  on  the  books.  We  need 
enforcement  in  Oklahoma.  It  is  a  pitiful  thing  with  the  amount  of 
tax  dollars  that  we  send  up,  to  wind  up  with  one  narcotics  man  and  one 
pure-food-and-drug  man,  when  and  if  we  can  get  him.  We  have  no 
complaint  against  what  we  have;  they  are  good  men.  The  men  that 
assisted  us  in  the  last  6  months  are  unusually  good  men — men  who 
worked  day  and  night — but  I  cannot  understand  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  all  the  money  we  are  giving  to  Europe  and  and  everybody 
else  who  holds  out  his  hand.  We  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  take  care 
of  our  youth  in  the  United  States.     I  just  cannot  understand  it.     If 
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you  have  ever  seen  a  boy  or  a  girl  being  taken  to  a  mental  hospital 
who  is  kicking  and  screaming  because  they  cannot  get  any  more 
morphine  or  codeine,  you  change  your  tune  about  giving  money  to 
Europe.  I  have  taken  them  down  there.  I  have  been  witli  the  police 
in  their  cars  and  have  had  to  carry  them  in  straitjackets  down  there. 

When  you  ask  the  Federal  Government  for  additional  help  it  says, 
"Well,  we  don't  have  the  men."  We  spend  billions  of  dollars  every 
day  helping  everybody  else  in  the  world  and  going  over  checking  to 
see  how  potatoes  are  growing  in  India  when  right  here  in  our  own 
land  we  have  boys  and  girls  that  are  going  to  pot  because  they  have 
not  been  educated  and  have  not  been  taught  right  from  wrong.  The 
parents  have  not  been  taught  right  from  wrong. 

I  have  two  daughters  and  a  stepson.  I  certainly  would  hate  to  see 
them  winding  up  in  the  same  position  that  some  of  these  children 
are  winding  up  in :  children  who,  from  lack  of  education  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  and  discipline,  wind  up  in  the  position  that  they  are. 
I  think  Congi-ess  could  do  well  and  would  do  well  to  give  more  money 
to  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  the  Federal  Narcot- 
ics Bureau  so  that  where  we  have  problems  and  where  in  these  metro- 
politan areas  there  is  certain  drug  addiction  they  could  come  in  and 
help  the  local  people  enforce  it.  We  do  not  have  the  money  on  the 
State  level.  We  do  not  have  the  money  at  the  Oklahoma  City  Police 
Department.  Our  department  is  the  lowest  paid  police  department  in 
the  Southwest.  The  take-home  pay  of  a  policeman  is  $163  a  month. 
You  cannot  have  very  much  enthusiasm  at  $163  and  that,  after  you 
have  been  on  a  probationary  period. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  apply  in  your  big  cities  ? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  That  is  Oklahoma  City;  the  biggest  we  have. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Did  you  run  into  marihuana  in  your  city  ? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Yes.  We  have  a  large  amount  of  marihuana. 
It  grows  native  in  Oklahoma.  It  grows  along  the  river  banks,  along 
the  railroad  tracks  and  in  the  fields.  The  colored  population  are  the 
biggest  users  of  marihuana,  bigger  than  the  white  ]3opulation.  How- 
ever, in  the  last  year  we  made  several  raids  where  white  boys  and  girls 
were  going  over  to  the  Negro  section  and  smoking  marihuana  in 
marihuana  dens.  One  particular  case  was  called  the  Rose  Room. 
You  went  through  a  big  colored  nightclub  and  you  went  to  the  back 
end.  There  were  no  windows  or  ventilation,  and  they  would  probably 
have  12  or  15  white  boys  and  girls  with  colored  boys  and  girls  smok- 
ing marihuana.  We  made  a  case  against  the  proprietor  of  the  estab- 
lishment, but  he  was  not  selling  it.  We  could  not  make  it  stick  that 
he  was  the  one  selling  it.    All  we  could  get  was  a  misdemeanor  charge. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  that,  and  it  seems  as  though  it  all  goes  back  to 
the  colored  individuals.  I  am  not  saying  anything,  or  would  not 
want  to  infer  anything  against  the  colored  population.  They  are  not 
any  more  guilty  than  the  whites.  The  whites  are  going  over  there, 
and  just  a  few  individuals  are  pushing  it  and  peddling  it.  It  hap- 
pens to  be  over  there. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Could  not  the  police,  around  the  fall,  or  whenever 
this  marihuana  comes  to  fruit,  go  around  and  separate  it  and  kill  it 
off? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  If  we  had  about  2,000  policemen  in  Oklahoma  to 
do  it.    We  have  a  law  on  the  books  that  says  that  it  is  supposed  to  be 
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destroyed,  but  I  dare  you  to  take  half  these  people  in  this  room  to  iden- 
tify marihuana.  If  a  farmer  does  not  know  what  to  look  for,  you 
won't. 

Recently  a  police  scout  car  in  Oklahoma  City  was  driving  down 
tJie  street.  One  of  the  boys  had  been  making  a  side  study  of  narcotics. 
He  saw  a  marihuana  plant  in  a  lady's  front  yard.  He  stopped  and 
asked  her  if  she  knew  what  it  was,  but  she  said,  "No,  but  it  sure  is 
pretty."  When  he  told  her  what  it  was  she  nearly  went  into  hysterics. 
She  was  mothering  a  plant  in  her  front  yard  and  all  the  neighbors  did 
not  know  what  it  was.  The  average  person  is  not  acquainted  with 
marihuana.  They  do  not  know  what  it  is.  The  average  farmer  does 
not  know  it.  If  he  has  a  pasture  of  500  acres,  and  we  have  lots  of  them 
out  there,  he  has  no  idea  whether  it  is  marihuana  or  what  it  is.  He 
would  do  something  about  it  if  he  had  a  way. 

There  again  it  goes  back  to  the  Federal  Government.  We  need 
someone  to  help  these  people. 

The  Chairmax.    Have  you  followed  these  hearings  ? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Only  in  the  press. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  read  of  the  proposal  to  establish  an 
institute  at  tlie  Federal  level  ? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Yes,  sir ;  I  read  a  little  bit  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  about  that  proposal  ? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  In  the  reports  I  have  read  about  it  I  have  only 
seen  casual  m.ention.  I  do  not  know  enough  to  make  comment.  Now 
and  then  I  have  seen  casual  mention  of  it,  but  never  anything  in 
detail,  so  I  would  not  be  prepared  to  comment. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  say  without  hesitation  the  Federal 
Government  has  to  furnish  the  leadership  here  ? 

INIr.  Cunningham.  You  certainly  have  to.  Let  me  say  this :  The 
dope  pushers  and  those  who  are  making  money  out  of  it — and  you 
may  not  be  surprised,  but  we  found  that  businessmen,  respectable 
businessmen,  were  in  some  cases  furnishing  money  for  the  operation 
of  the  pushing  of  these  narcotics  and  barbiturates — have  respect  for 
the  Federal  Government.  They  have  fear.  Let's  put  it  that  way. 
They  have  fear  where  they  do  not  fear  the  local  police,  but  they  do 
fear  tlie  Federal  Government.  Federal  officers  cannot  be  touched  as 
quickly  in  some  cases  as  the  local  police.  I  am  not  saying  anything 
against  my  local  police  department.  They  have  done  a  wonderful 
job.  They  have  worked  24  hours  around  the  clock  on  the  problem 
in  Oklahoma  City.  As  of  this  date  over  80  percent  of  the  250  boys 
and  girls  who  were  using  barbiturates  the  first  school  term  of  this 
year  are  now  back  in  school.  They  were  not  in  school  during  the 
first  school  term. 

We  discovered  in  Oklahoma  City  an  abortion  mill,  and  when  we 
raided  the  abortion  mill  and  confiscated  the  books  of  a  so-called  "Dr." 
C.  E.  Burgess,  this  man  was  not  an  M.  D.  and  not  a  chiropractor. 
He  is  not  anything,  but  he  used  the  name,  doctor.  He  was  writing 
prescriptions.  He  was  doing  anything  that  came  his  way.  We  found 
his  books  with  names,  addresses,  and  dates  of  abortions  of  girls.  All 
of  these  girls  were  under  30  years  of  age,  and  out  of  the  78  that  inves- 
tigation was  made  on,  over  half  of  them  were  teen-agers.  Naturally 
he  used  narcotics,  both  during  the  operation  and  sometimes  after  the 
operation.    We  could  not  get  any  girl  to  be  a  willing  witness  to  testify 
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and  to  help  prosecute  this  man.  So  he  wound  up  in  the  hands  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department.  He  even  had  the  amounts  of  money, 
which  ranged  from  $25  per  abortion  up  to  as  high  as  thousands  of 
dollars,  several  thousand  dollars,  whatever  the  traffic  would  bear. 

Some  of  these  girls  we  talked  to  admitted  using  barbiturates  when 
they  were  teen-agers,  and  then  when  they  got  up  where  the  barbiturates 
would  not  give  them  a  kick  they  started  in  to  use  narcotics.  To  sup- 
port themselves  they  went  to  prostitution.  In  going  into  that  they 
were  not  well  informed  on  the  subject  and  became  pregnant  and  wound 
up  in  an  abortion  mill.  We  checked  all  of  these  names  very  closely 
to  find  out  if  there  had  been  many  deaths  among  the  ones  listed,  752 
in  18  months'  time,  and  we  did  not  find  any,  which  was  very  fortunate. 
The  mill  was  a  makeshift  hospital,  a  two-story  building,  probably  the 
most  filthy  thing  that  you  could  imagine,  with  an  operating  table  and 
all  the  paraphernalia  that  goes  with  it.  We  found  another  one  in  the 
western  part  of  Oklahoma  with  a  truckload  of  barbiturates. 

Both  of  these  people  were  naturopaths,  which  are  not  recognized. 
They  use  herbs  and  root  treatment.  These  gentlemen  would  have  all 
kinds  of  drugs.  One  of  them  had  an  abortion  paste  which  he  was 
putting  up  in  tubes  and  selling  to  other  doctors  throughout  the  coun- 
try at  various  fees,  according  to  his  invoices  that  we  found.  It  was 
formerly  made  in  Germany,  and  we  understand  from  the  Pure  Food 
and  Drug  people  that  it  is  illegal.  However,  these  girls  were  told 
that  they  could  get  that  and  take  it  to  their  own  doctor  or  some  woman 
that  wanted  to  perform  an  abortion  for  them. 

I  bring  that  out  because  when  they  start  on  barbiturates  and  grad- 
uate to  a  narcotic  such  as  morphine,  they  have  to  have  money,  and 
they  go  to  prostitution.  The  boys  break  into  drugstores  and  engage 
in  robbery  and  procure  women.  It  happened  that  way  many  times. 
Of  the  some  two  or  three  hundred  boys  and  girls  we  had  on  the  stand, 
it  happened  that  way. 

Our  chief  investigator  was  killed  by  a  teen-ager.  John  Whittle, 
in  the  crime  bureau  of  our  highway  patrol,  was  shot  and  killed  in 
front  of  patrol  headquarters  picking  up  two  teen-agers.  The  teen- 
ager that  killed  him  was  16.  He  shot  him  through  the  heart.  The 
other  teen-ager  was  14.  He  was  trying  to  protect  the  police  officer. 
Johnny  Wliittle  was  our  chief  investigator  for  the  narcotics  commit- 
tee. We  had  a  report  that  these  two  boys  were  suspicious.  They 
had  hitched  a  ride  into  Oklahoma  City  and  someone  called  in.  Within 
two  blocks  of  headquarters  Johnny  Whittle  took  them  into  custody 
but  he  did  not  shake  them  down.  He  brought  them  up  in  front  of 
headquarters  and  there  he  was  killed. 

Those  are  some  of  the  things  that  happened  in  Oklahoma.  We  had 
a  teen-ager  kill  another  one  at  a  dance,  at  the  same  school  where 
we  had  all  of  the  narcotic  and  barbiturate  trouble.  He  stabbed  him 
to  death.  According  to  our  police  inspector  of  the  Oklahoma  police 
department,  we  think  we  have  the  situation  pretty  well  under  con- 
trol now.  We  found  we  are  going  to  need  help  because  we  do  not 
have  any  money.  We  are  taxed  to  death  down  in  Oklahoma,  like 
everybody  else.  We  cannot  think  of  any  new  tax  that  the  people 
would  send  the  politicians  back  to  office  with.  We  definitely  need 
some  Federal  help.  We  neerl  some  educational  help  for  Federal  offi- 
cers to  go  into  local  police  departments  and  explain  to  them  Avhat  a 
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morphine  tablet  looks  like,  how  to  make  a  test,  what  a  barbiturate 
tablet  looks  like.     We  do  not  have  anybody  to  do  that. 

We  set  up  a  State  narcotics  bureau.  What  did  they  give  me? 
$15,000  to  run  it  on.     We  do  not  have  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  population  of  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Slightly  under  2  million. 

The  Chairman.  Oklahoma  City? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  300,000. 

May  I  ask  a  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  may  ask  this  subcommittee  any  questions  you 
desire. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I  notice  in  the  paper  where  this  subcommittee 
had  thought  of  coming  to  Oklahoma  City.  Frankly,  we  would  invite 
you  to  come  to  our  city.  We  want  to  see  that  our  place  is  cleaned 
up.  We  do  not  like  to  wash  our  linen  in  the  limelight,  but  we  who 
have  children  down  in  Oklahoma,  although  we  are  proud  of  Okla- 
lioma  like  the  Texans  are  proud  of  Texas,  if  you  are  thinking  of 
making  any  tour  during  the  next  session  of  Congress  we  would  like 
to  have  you  come  there  and  look  our  situation  over.  We  think  it 
is  greatly  improved,  but  maybe  you  might  put  the  fear  of  God  in 
some  of  those  that  might  want  to  get  started  again.  It  might  be  a 
help.  We  think  publicity  is  a  help  in  educating  the  parents.  We 
have  got  parents  looldng  at  every  aspirin  tablet  that  comes  into  the 
house  twice  before  putting  it  in  the  medicine  cabinet. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  excellent.  You  have  not  permitted 
me  to  answer  your  first  question  yet,  however. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I  have  another  question  first. 

In  these  robberies  of  drugstores  where  morphine  and  barbiturates 
are  stolen  in  bottles,  full  bottles,  we  have  no  way  that  the  police  can 
pick  up  the  individual  with  the  bottles  and  trace  what  drugstore  or 
wholesale  house  they  come  from.  If  the  Government  and  everybody 
concerned  could  do  something  about  that  it  would  help  the  situation. 
Why  could  not  the  drug  manufacturer,  on  prohibited  drugs,  be  re- 
quired to  put  a  serial  number  on  these  drugs  so  that  when  he  sells 
them  to  the  merchant,  the  druggist,  he  would  list  on  his  invoice  the 
serial  number  of  each  bottle?  When  the  drugstore  was  robbed  he 
could  report  to  the  police  the  bottles  that  were  taken.  When  they 
found  them  on  these  various  individuals  they  would  know  and  could 
tie  down  and  make  a  case  on  these  people. 

We  have  a  bad  habit.  We  cannot  make  a  case.  They  say  that 
they  got  it  from  somebody  else  and  cannot  remember  who. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  merchandizing 
and  distribution  of  drugs  to  tell  you  whether  any  practical  difficulties 
would  stand  in  the  way  of  such  legislation,  but  as  I  sit  at  this  table 
I  can  see  no  practical  difficulties  except  the  complaint  from  the  drug- 
gists that  it  would  increase  their  work  and  their  bookkeeping 
machinery  generally. 

Mr.  Hannoch.  So  they  double  the  price  of  the  pill. 

The  Chairman.  To  answer  your  first  question,  which  was  really 
an  invitation  to  come  to  the  great  State  of  Oklahoma  and  visit  with 
you  there,  I  want  to  say  to  you,  if  the  time  and  circumstances  permit 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  deems  it  wise  to  furnish  us  with 
the  money  which  will  be  necessary  to  carry  this  investigation  to  a  full 
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conclusion,  you  may  be  assured  that  your  city  will  be  among  those 
considered  for  a  visit  from  this  subcommittee. 

Does  that  answer  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  We  will  show  you  a  good  time,  too. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  appearance  here,  and 
express  our  gratitude. 

Do  you  have  any  more  witnesses  ? 

Mr.  Hannoch.  Not  today. 

The  Chairisian.  Before  concluding  the  session  I  want  to  make  this 
brief  statement. 

In  the  past  4  days  of  hearings  we  have  presented  various  witnesses 
to  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  United 
States  and  to  try  to  get  some  opinion  from  persons  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  studying  the  problem  as  to  why  these  juveniles  are  be- 
having as  they  do.  We  heard  first  some  general  statistics  about  the 
size  of  the  problem.  These  figures  showed  that  juvenile  delinquency 
is  on  the  rise.  But  even  if  it  were  not,  faced  with  an  increased 
population,  the  problem  is  such  that  unless  something  is  done,  the 
situation  will  become  even  more  serious. 

We  heard  then  from  various  persons  in  diverse  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  we  saw  running  through  the  testimony  and  statements  of  all 
these  witnesses  some  common  threads.  We  heard  that  while  the  of- 
fenses committed  by  juveniles  in  a  particular  area  of  the  country  might 
be  new  or  different  in  that  community,  juveniles  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  are  found  to  be  doing  exactly  the  same  things ;  that  people  in 
all  areas  are  faced  with  the  same  problems,  the  same  needs,  and  in  some 
cases  are  trying  the  same  solutions.  We  found  the  same  concern  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  for  the  seriousness  of  the  problem. 

During  these  hearings  we  have  also  heard  from  various  persons  who 
have  been  devoting  a  considerable  number  of  years  in  serious  research 
into  the  basic  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Such  research,  these 
persons  testified,  has  not  yet  produced  substantial  solutions.  It  has, 
however,  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  any  and  all  quick,  easy  panaceas. 
It  also  raises  questions  about  the  effectiveness  of  certain  time-honored 
programs  in  reaching  boys  and  girls  most  vulnerable  to  delinquency. 

We  concluded  these  preliminary  hearings  today  with  particular 
attention  to  the  problem  of  drug  addiction  among  juveniles. 

In  the  near  future  we  intend  to  hold  additional  hearings  during 
which  we  will  hear  from  national  voluntary  origanizations  serving 
youth ;  we  shall  investigate  the  activities  of  the  various  Federal  agen- 
cies as  their  activities  affect  juvenile  delinquents  and  youthful  of- 
fenders. We  shall  also  turn  our  attention  to  the  problems  of  juvenile 
delinquency  in  various  communities  throughout  the  country. 

Here  I  might  say  that  as  we  hear  from  these  various  agencies  serv- 
ing youth,  the  voluntary  national  agencies,  we  will  try  to  lay  a  pattern 
which  will  follow  a  continuous  course  so  that  it  may  be  well  under- 
stood as  the  hearings  progress. 

During  the  hearings  of  the  past  4  days,  the  chairman  has  been  most 
favorably  impressed  by  the  testimony  offered.  Certainly,  this  sub- 
committee owes  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  many  persons  who  took  time 
out  from  very  busy  lives  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge 
and  experience. 
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Some  witnesses  before  us  at  these  earliest  hearings  have  indicated 
the  necessity  of  an  effective  follow-through  on  the  part  of  this  sub- 
committee, and  have  expressed  opinions  as  to  the  best  steps  which 
might  be  taken  in  this  regard. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  members  of  the  press 
for  their  daily  and  earnest  attention  to  the  problems  of  this  subcom- 
mittee. They  have  been  most  courteous  in  their  suggestions  and  in 
their  conferences  with  the  staff,  they  have  been  most  helpful.  And 
certainly,  I  would  not  want  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  extend- 
ing to  the  subcommittee  counsel  and  the  entire  staff  my  sincere  grati- 
tude, and  the  gratitude  of  the  committee,  for  the  untiring  efforts  that 
they  have  put  forth  since  this  subcommittee  was  first  established. 

The  Chair  fully  comprehends  that  without  this  followthrough  our 
work  will  only  be  half  done.    I  thank  you. 

The  committee  stands  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

(Whereupon,  at  4:10  p.  m.,  the  committee  was  recessed,  subject 
to  call.) 
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